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FOREWORD 


UCCESS is relative. Its measure is the mind of the com- 

munity, the nation or the world. We have, in the United 
States, probably more successful men — measured by our own 
standards — in proportion to our population, than any nation 
in the world. The foundation of our national existence is 
Freedom, which is but a synonym for Opportunity, inasmuch as 
it means freedom from the shackles of tradition and long- 
established custom, which even today hamper the ambitious 
youth of the old world. 

We have, as a nation, been criticized as mere collectors of 
wealth. While it is true that the largest group of personal 
fortunes in the world is in the hands of Americans, these for- 
tunes are, in the main, the by-products, the incidentals of 
constructive effort. They are the just rewards of the pioneers 
who have fought and conquered Mother Earth and have trans- 
lated the almost immeasurable natural resources of this country 
into the terms of actual wealth. 

Great achievements of this character have not been and 
are not possible without organization. Great business struc- 
tures have made us dominant in the world’s commerce and to 
have created one of these industrial armies is the American con- 

ception of success. 
Probably there is no greater misnomer than the term 
‘‘soulless corporation.’’ The coiner of that phrase could not 
have traced back the history of those mammoth organizations 
that form the cornerstones of our commercial and industrial 
supremacy without discovering that in each of them was a 
dominant, vibrant, dynamic personality, to which their exist- 
ence is due. Back of a security stands a corporation, and back 
of the great corporation stands a Personality! These per- 
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sonalities, pioneers and master minds of industry, are the 
Financial Giants of America. 

Convinced by years of thoughtful sbeaenton that the part 
played by these financial titans is far too little known, and 
with a definite purpose of bringing to the public a more intimate 
knowledge of these men, I determined to gather together the 
fragmentary data regarding them, and make available to those 
who might be interested in the subject a work which I hope 
may be of widespread interest. 

This collection of biographical sketches is without literary 
style or originality of phrase, but let it be understood that the 
author makes no pretensions to literary ability. Perhaps por- 
tions of the collection represent an oft-told tale. Frankly, I 
have drawn from time to time upon others who have been pur- 
suing a similar line of investigation. To these my apologies and 
thanks are offered, my position being merely that of a gatherer 
of widely scattered information. | 

In the hope that this collection will find a niche in Ameri- 
can commercial and financial literature, I humbly present the 
results of my researches. 
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PREFACE 


: | toes stories of ‘‘Financial Giants,’’ told with soberness 


and quiet simplicity of style, nevertheless suggest, by 


_ the wonders that they describe, the Arabian Nights. The vivid 


eontrast between the oriental imagery of those old tales and the 
straightforward narration of facts to be found in this volume, 
does not conceal the similarity. Only, the modern wonder- 
worker whose life is here described, has accomplished his feats, 
not by means of magic words and signs, nor by clever tricks, 
but by clearness of vision, by the use of his exceptional brain- 
power, by hard unstinted work, above all by unswerving deter- 
mination and devotion to a definite purpose. 

One is struck in reading these sketches first, by the essen- 
tial unity of the group as it has been made up with skill and 
discernment; and second by the extraordinary variety of types 
of which it is composed. Sixty American men have been 
selected, whose names stand as representative of that thing, 
very real yet difficult to define, which is known as Success. 
Great, even fabulous wealth is readily recognized as an element 
of this success, and in each instance wealth is accompanied by 
the elements of power and fame. These men, moreover, are all 
products of America, of her immense physical resources, her 
political equality, her breadth of opportunity. Their ideals and 
their methods have been American. In the old world, men who 
hoped to rise sought the favor of the great; to gain social or 
political or intellectual prestige, they were obliged to serve or 
flatter kings and nobles. These Americans dreamed of a differ- 
ent kind of greatness, and to attain it they worked and saved; 
they ventured boldly; they guessed shrewdly; they combined 
skillfully; and with adamantine will they held their course 
towards a desired goal. The individuality of the wealthy and 
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famous men of this group is even more remarkable than their 
likeness. Not only in the circumstances of their early lives, in 
their initial undertakings, in the final choice of the careers that 
spelled for them success, does this variety appear. One reads 
with even greater interest the story of each man’s interpreta- 
tion to himself of his acquired power, or in other words, the 
use to which he has put his wealth, the quality and the degree 
of his distinction. There are here the men whose clever minds 
devised new and efficient means of communication, improve- 
ment in living conditions, the supply of want scarcely realized 
by the public until the satisfaction of them came; schemes that 
indeed produced wealth for those who planned them, but also in 
most instances, benefited multitudes of others. We find here the 
man who, seeing his own fortune grow, would have every one 
associated with his business share in due measure his prosperity. 
Many times repeated in widely varying form, is the story of 
the man whose wealth has been freely given to promote the 
physical well-being, the intellectual development, the culture, 
the happiness of men, women and children of America or other 
countries. 

These sketches are combined to make a record of magnifi- 
cent achievement —a story which, rightly read and wisely 
interpreted, should serve as an inspiration to the young life 
of the world. 


CHARLEs P. LEBON © 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Ji ohn D. Rockefeller, ‘modern Croesus, pilloried 
a7 the ignorant as representing Capitalistic Op- 


pression, is but the exemplification of the well-worn 


aphorism, ‘‘self-made man.’’ He represents a type 
| one of the few remaining survivors of the 
pioneers of American industry, who, in developing 
the natural resources of this Teel secured ion 
himself a just reward. 


His wealth is a product of his own hand, 
heart and brain. Wealthy he may be; miserly 
he is not. We know he has given away $130,000,- 
000; how much more will probably not be known 
until he passes on. It is probable that his bene- 
factions will be longer remembered than the size 


= of his fortune, but the making of that fortune is 


mM epoch im American financral history. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


O JOHN DAVISON ROCKEFELLER belongs the reputa- 

tion of being the richest man in the world. Solomon, the 

. Pharaohs, Cleopatra, Monte Cristo and Croesus himself 

and all the personages of the centuries past are outclassed by 
this modern Croesus. 

Croesus was King of Lydia in the sixth century, B. C. He 
inherited wealth from a long line of ancestors, each of whom 
was financier, monopolist and king. He had no legal stamps 
to pay. To indicate the purchasing power of money in those 
days, it is enough to recall that in the time of Croesus a fat ox 
could be bought for $1; a sheep for 20 cents; a bushel of wheat 
for 12 cents; and that a day’s wage was from 12 to 20 cents. 
Croesus’ wealth may be estimated by his gifts to foreign tem- 
ples. His gift to the temple and the people of Delphi, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, who copied from the records, was a pyramid 
of 117 bricks surmounted by a lion; the bricks each 18 inches 
long by 9 inches wide and 3 inches thick; the four top bricks 
of pure gold and weighing over 400 pounds apiece. The other 
113 bricks had a certain alloy of silver, the ratio being three 
parts silver to seven parts gold. The lion was of pure gold 
and weighed about 800 pounds. The value of the pyramid in 
gold and silver alone was $3,500,000. Add to this 15 per 
cent for the work of the artists, and you have a total of over 
$4,000,000. 

Roughly, money would buy in the sixth century, B. C. 
twenty times what it will at the present time. Therefore, the 
modern equivalent of the gift would be $80,000,000. In addi- 
tion to bricks and lion, there were two enormous bowls, each 
containing 5,400 gallons, one of solid gold and the other of 
silver and the golden image of a woman. Then Croesus sent 
many vases of gold and silver, the necklace and girdles of his 
wife, and sixty adorned bowls, each of solid gold and weigh- 
ing one pound, and a present of $13 to every man in Delphi. 
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The ceremony of gifts was accompanied by the sacrifice of 
3,000 head of each of the different animals used in worship. 
Summed up, the $10,000,000 which Croesus bestowed upon 
the city of Delphi did that which would call for $300,000,000 
today. But the wealth of the modern Croesus — John D. 
Rockefeller — has been estimated as high as a billion dollars. 

John D. Rockefeller, multi-millionaire, monarch of all 
Standard Oil monarchs, was in his early days president of the 
most resourceful corporation in the world and directing genius 
of its intricate mechanism. 

More than twenty years, ago, Mr. Rockefeller renounced 
all active connection with Standard Oil, the creature of his brain 
for which he has had to accept so much praise and blame, and 
declared his ambition in life had ceased to be the accumula- 
tion of dollars. Despite this, the dollars in the Rockefeller 
strong box continue to pile up. 

John D. Rockefeller was born July 8th, 1839, at Hartford 
Mills, Courtland County, New York. It is said that the Rocke- 
fellers are of noble lineage. They are, in fact, Plantaganets, 
descended from that famous British line. 

The original Rockefellers came from the Rhine provinces. 
From a settlement near Plainfield, N. J., four brothers, immi- 
grants in the middle of the 18th century, separated from the 
branch from which John D. sprang, went to New England. His 
father was a physician, who was born in Connecticut, and who 
moved to Oswego County, New York, where the world’s first 
billionaire was born. His parents moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
while their son was very young. Here he received a good com- 
mon school education. 

In Septemberx, 1911, Mr. Rockefeller gave out a public 
message expressing his thankfulness for a long and successful 
business career, following the gaining of his first position 56 
years before. This revealed the fact that the oil king had held 
only one positicn in all his career. Here is how the statement 
read: 

“The flag is flying over Forest Hill today in memory of 
56 years ago, when | secured my first and only situation, in 
the forwarding and commission house of Hewitt & Tuttle, on 
the river. I am very grateful for this memory.” 
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Mr. Rockefeller was employed by Hewitt & Tuttle Sep- 
tember 26, 1855, and not a word was said by employers about 
payment. In the following January Mr. Tuttle presented him 
with $50 for his three months’ work, which, he says, was no 
doubt all that he was worth and entirely satisfactory. During 
the following year, at $35 a month, he kept his position, learn- 
ing the details and clerical work. It was a wholesale produce 
commission and forwarding business and Rockefeller’s depart- 
ment was concerned principally with office routine. Just 


above him was the bookkeeper for the house and he received 


$2,000 a year salary, in lieu of his share of the profits of the 
firm of which he was a member. 

At the end of the first fiscal year, when the bookkeeper 
left, Rockefeller assumed his clerical and bookkeeping duties. 
He was almost always present when the partners discussed 
their affairs, laid out their plans and decided upon a course 
of action. He thus enjoyed an advantage over other boys 
of his age, who, he declares, were not only quicker but who 
could figure and write better than he could. 

The firm conducted a business which had many ramifica- 
tions. It owned dwelling houses, warehouses and buildings 
which were rented for offices and a variety of uses and it was 
Rockefeller’s duty to collect the rents. Goods were shipped 


by rail, canal and lake and there were many different kinds 


of business transacted. With all these Rockefeller was in close 
touch. 

In telling the story of his life, Mr. Rockefeller says that 
his duties in holding down this job were vastly more interest- 
ing than those enjoyed by an office boy in a large house of the 
present time. He thoroughly enjoyed the work. Gradually 
the auditing of accounts was left to him. All the bills were 
passed upon by him, and he took his work very seriously. 

The following year Mr. Rockefeller was offered a salary 
of $700, but held out for $800. The matter had not been 
settled by April and as a favorable opportunity had presented 
itself for carrying on the same business on his own account, 
he resigned. In those days in Cleveland every one knew 
almost every other person’s business. Among the merchants 
was a young Englishman, E. B. Clarke, some ten years older 
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than young Rockefeller, who wanted to establish a business 
and was in search of a partner. He had $2,000 to contribute 
to the firm and wanted a partner who would furnish an equal 
amount. This seemed a good opportunity to young Rocke- 
feller, who had saved up $700 or $800, but where to get the 
rest was a problem. He talked the matter over with his father, 
who told him that he had always intended to give $1,000 to 
each of his children on reaching 21. He said that if his son 
wished to receive his share at once, he would advance it and 
he could pay interest upon the sum until he was 21. He 
accepted his father’s offer and began business as a junior 
partner of the new firm of Clark & Rockefeller. 

Mr. Clark attended to the buying and selling and Mr. 
Rockefeller took charge of the financing and the books. The 
firm started off well, at once doing a large business, dealing 
in carload lots and even cargoes of produce. Naturally the 
firm soon needed more capital to provide for the increasing 
trade. There was nothing to do but to try to borrow the 
money. Mr. Rockefeller went to a bank president whom he 
knew and who knew him. This was H. P. Handy, well known 
in Cleveland as a man of noble character and generous im- 
pulses. For 50 years he had been interested in young men. 
The young partner gave the banker the particulars of his busi- 
ness, telling him frankly about its affairs and what he wanted 
to use the money for. He waited for the answer with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

“‘How much do you want?” he was asked. 

**Two thousand dollars,’’ he answered. 

“All right, Mr. Rockefeller, you can have it,’ the banker 
replied. “‘Just give me your own warehouse receipts; they are 
good enough for me.” 

A bank had trusted him for $2,000 and the young man 
felt that he was then a man of importance in the community. 
For years afterwards, the banker proved a friend indeed. He 
loaned Rockefeller money when he needed it, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller testifies, ‘‘I needed it almost all the time and all the money 
he had.” 

Then he adds this sequel to his story: “It was a source of 
gratification that later | was able to go to him and recommend 
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that he should make a certain investment in Standard Oil stock. 
He agreed that he would like to do so, but he said that the 
sum required was not at the moment available and so at my 
suggestion I turned banker for him. In the end he took out 
his principal with a very handsome profit.” 

The firm of Clark & Rockefeller continued to prosper 
and develop. In the early 60’s the firm organized a concern to 
refine and deal in oil. This was composed of James and 


Richard Clark, Samuel Andrews, and the firm of Clark & 


Rockefeller. This was Rockefeller’s first direct connection 


with the oil trade. As the new concern grew, the firm of 
Clark & Rockefeller was called upon to supply a large special 
capital. Samuel Andrews was the manufacturing man of the 
concern, and he had learned the process of cleansing the crude 
oil by the use of sulphuric acid. 

In 1865 the partnership was dissolved. It was decided 
that the cash assets would be collected and distributed, but 
this left the land and the good will to be disposed of. It was 
suggested that these should go to the highest bidder among 
the members of the combination. The bidding began and 
was spirited at first at $500 premium, then $1,000, then 
$2,000, and so on, little by little the price going up. Each 
side was unwilling to stop bidding and the amount gradually 
rose until it reached thousands of dollars, which was much 
more than it was supposed the concern was worth. Finally 
it advanced to $60,000 and by slow stages to $70,000; at 
last $72,000 was bid. Without hesitation Mr. Rockefeller 
said $72,500. Mr. Clark, his former partner, then said to 
him, “I will go no higher, John; the business is yours.”’ 

“Shall I give you a check for it now?’ Mr. Rockefeller 
suggested. 

“No,” Mr. Clark said, “‘I am glad to trust you for it: 
settle at your convenience.” 

Thus the firm of Rockefeller & Andrews was established, 
this really being his first entry into the oil trade. This was 
his most important business for about 40 years, until, at the 
age of about 56 years, he retired. 

The cleansing of crude petroleum was a simple and easy 
process. At first the profits were very large. All sorts of 
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people went into it and it was only a short time before more 
of the finished product was put on the market than could 
possibly be consumed. The price went down until the trade 
was threatened with ruin. It seemed absolutely necessary to 
extend the market for oil for export which was exceedingly 
slow and difficult to develop. It also became necessary to 
improve greatly the processes of refining, so that oil could be 
made and sold cheaply, with a profit, and to utilize by-prod- 
ucts which, in less efficient processes were lost or thrown away. 

These were the problems which confronted the new firm 
almost at the outset. To accomplish all these tasks of en- 
larging the market and of improving the methods of manu- 
facture in a large way was beyond its power or ability as it 
was then constituted. It could only be done by increasing the 
capital and commanding the best talent and experience. 

So, with this idea in mind, the concern proceeded to buy 
the largest and best refining concerns available and centralize 
the administration of them with a view to greater economy 
and efficiency. Business grew faster than the company had 
anticipated. The firm soon built up unusual facilities in man- 
ufacturing, in transportation, financing, — and in extending 
markets. The policy was then defined which has been that 
of the Standard Oil Co. ever since. Storage tanks were 
erected and pipeline connections were laid — in short it was 
the policy of the most direct means to accomplish a given 
end. 

It became evident that markets had to be extended into 
every part of the world. This made the seaboard cities neces- 
sary centers of business and the young partners soon dis- 
covered that manufacturing for export could be more eco- 
nomically conducted there. Hence refineries were established 
at Brooklyn, Bayonne, Philadelphia and at Baltimore, and 
corporations to do this refining were organized in the different 
states. 

It was also soon discovered that the primary methods 
of transporting oil in barrels could not last. The package 
often cost more than the contents, and the forests of the coun- 
try were not sufficient to supply cheaply the necessary material 
indefinitely. The firm devoted attention to other methods 
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of transportation. It adopted the pipe-line system and found 
capital for pipe-line construction equal to the demands of 
the business. In order to operate pipelines, franchises from 
the states in which they were located were necessary. The oil 
business is entirely dependent upon the pipeline system. With- 
out it every oil well would be infinitely less valuable and every 
market at home and abroad would be more difficult to serve 
or retain because of the additional cost of the more cumber- 
some methods falling upon the consumer. The expansion of 
the whole industry would have been retarded without this 
method of transportation. 

The pipe-line system, as it developed, made necessary 
other developments in transportation. Tank cars made their 
appearance on railroads and finally appeared the tank steamer. 
Capital had to be furnished for them and corporations created 
to own and operate them. 

Every one of the steps taken was necessary. The business 
had to be properly developed, and only through such succes- 
sive steps and by great aggregation of capital is America at 
large today enabled properly to utilize the bounty which the 
earth supplies from her womb. 


In 1867, the firm of William Rockefeller & Co., Rocke- 
feller & Andrews, Rockefeller & Co. and F. D. Harkness and 
H. M. Flagler united in forming the firm of Rockefeller, 
Andrews & Flagler. 

The underlying purpose of the formation of this firm 
was to unite skill and capital in order to carry on a business 
with greater magnitude, with economy and efficiency, in place 
of the smaller business that each had heretofore conducted 
separately. As time went on and the possibilities became 
apparent, it was found that further capital was necessary and 
consequently others were interested and so the Standard Oil 
Co., with a capital of $1,000,000, was organized. Later it 
was found that more money could be utilized and persons 
were found who were willing to invest. The capital of the 
company was increased to $2,500,000 in 1872 and afterwards 
in 1874 to $3,500,000. As the business grew, new markets 
were obtained and more persons and capital were added to 
the business. 
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Such, in rough outline, is the genesis of the Standard 
Oil Co., which has since made all the world its market. It 
has done more in making markets than any other manufac- 
turing and trading company on earth. Its delivery cars are at 
the foot of the Himalayas, in the interior of China, and in 
almost inaccessible places. 

Foreign markets have been gained in mighty commercial 
battles. It has won the strange markets of the Orient. To 
gain the European market, the Standard sounded the depths 
and scaled the heights of European diplomacy. The depths 
lie deep and the heights were slippery. To this any man can. 
testify who has tried to introduce an alien product in com- 
petition with Russian, German or British products in their 
home markets. 

When in 1879, the Standard first turned its attention to 
the foreign field, the export trade was handled almost alto- 
gether by commission traders. They bought oil from the 
refiners and shipped it abroad. In the five years prior to 1880, 
they shipped to the Orient nearly 200,000,000 gallons. It 
was believed that this amount could be greatly increased if 
the Standard only knew how to go about it. To acquire 
that knowledge, five years of hard work were spent. Men 
were sent abroad, gathering statistics, interviewing potentates, 
laboring in weird native capitals, studying native religions and 
customs, doing probably the strangest commercial missionary 
work ever done by any American. It met and surmounted diffi- 
culties in China, Japan, India, Siam, the Soudan, Liberia, Mor- 
occo, the Congo and almost every other land under the sun. 

It has today its own stations and connections in the 
Orient, as it has in Europe. In Japan, Northern China, South- 
ern China, Indo-China, the Philippines, Dutch-East Indies, 
Straits Settlement, Siam, India, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand — in all these countries there are importing 
stations, interior stations, manufacturing plants, coastal ves- 
sels and a large equipment of tank cars, wagons, barges, etc. 

The Standard Oil Co. undertook the education of the 
natives in the remote countries. A “‘missionary’’ of the com- 
pany found that if the 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 people in 


China would learn how to use kerosene, the Standard Oil Co. 
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need look no further for its market. It studied the crude and 
infantile efforts of the people to use the oil. He found that 
they had no scientific lamps and no facilities for the proper 
use of oil in any form. The native tinsmiths made lamps, 
such as they were, crude, smoking, ill-smelling, without chim- 
neys, giving a minimum of light with the maximum of dis- 
comfort. 

This missionary decided that what the Chinese people 
needed was a lamp, and the Standard Oil Co. undertook to 
supply the lamps. Months of labor were spent in making a 
lamp which would appeal to the natives. The result of this 
labor is a small tin affair lacquered in colors, on a broad base, 
with a little hook so that it may be hung on the wall. It has 
a scientific burner, designed to give the maximum light for 
the size of the wick and will burn eleven hours with one 
filling, with a chimney made to give the most perfect draft 
possible. This is but one case in point of how foreign busi- 
ness had to be built up. 

The enumeration of some of the personalities which have 
been associated with John D. Rockefeller since his retirement 
in the upbuilding of the Standard Oil Co. is interesting and 
instructive. Beginning with Samuel Andrews, Henry M. Flag- 
ler, Henry H. Rogers, Henry Moffett, Charles M. Pratt, Edward 
D. Bedford, E. M. Harkness. C. M. Brewster, Daniel O’Day, 
William C. Whitney, John D. Archbold, Henry M. Tilford 
and a score of other pilots, who have steered the old ship 
for more than 50 years, John D. Rockefeller at over 80 years 
of age stands today almost alone of this company. New gen- 
erations have come along to take the reins of administration. 

In the Rockefeller family are William G. Rockefeller, 
the son of William Rockefeller; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the 
son of John D. Rockefeller, and Percy Avery Rockefeller, the 
younger son of William Rockefeller. Though the names 
Rockefeller, Rogers, Pratt and Archbold will for many years 
be potent in the affairs of the Standard Oil Co., keen ob- 
servers are not lacking, who declare that the next leaders in the 
oil world will come from the men who have worked their 
way up from minor positions in the service of the great cor- 
porations. The business of finding oil wells has been for 
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more than 50 years the greatest speculation in America. No 
one has ever learned to tell where petroleum may be found 
by indications on the surface of the ground. The only way 
to learn is by drilling a hole in the ground, and oy hole 
costs many thousands of dollars. 

In the second place, everybody bores for oil at the same 
time and will always do so, as long as our present land laws 
stand. Oil lies in great subterranean deposits; the right to 
drill for it is vested in the owners of the many lesser areas 
of land that overlay it. As one hole might draw out the 
entire deposit, every one with rights upon the surface drills 
at once the number of holes that he believes will produce 
the maximum quantity of oil. There are two and three and 
sometimes ten times the number of drillings necessary. And 
even then it is impossible to tell which one of these holes 
will ‘‘strike."’ 

This work is the province of the pioneer. Three gener- 
ations of pioneers have swarmed to it since it started over fifty 
years ago, which is quite natural, since it is the greatest specu- 
lative opportunity in America. It is a venture with possibili- 
ties that a man may come into with an outlay of $25 and go 
out of it in a few months’ time a millionaire. A young 
mechanic working on the drill of an oil well may acquire inside 
information that a certain territory is likely to produce oil. 
He rushes out and secures an option from the neighboring 
farmer to drill for oil upon his land, paying a few dollars 
down and making the usual agreement to give the farmer a 
percentage of the production. In many regions an oil well 
can be drilled for $600. The owner of the lease can often, 
within 24 hours, peddle out six-eighths of his right at $109 
for each right, and have the other quarter free. If oil is struck, 
his venture makes him over night a wealthy man. If it is not, 
his loss is practically nothing. But, once struck, oil must con- 
tinue to flow — at times in tremendous streams, for it is not 
safe or practical to stop it. 

It is by applying simple, yet intensely practical, methods 
to this highly speculative enterprise, that the enormous profits 
of the Standard Oil organization have been derived — that 
the cumulative growth of the Rockefeller fortune to the 
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supreme place among the fortunes of the world and the ages 
can be traced. 

From the Standard Oil Co., originally started with the 
joint resources of four young men, amounting to less than 
$100,000, has resulted the greatest monopoly of the age. 
Since 1907 the Standard Oil Co. has been convicted of 
accepting illegal rebates from certain railroads. The enormous 
fine of upwards of $29,000,000 was imposed by Judge Landis, 
but this action was set aside on appeal. 

In 1911, the United States Supreme Court ordered the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the cor- 
poration which had been the storm center of anti-trust agita- 
tion for years. On September I, 1911, the Standard Oil Co. 
as a trust ceased to function. It relinquished control of the 
subsidiary concerns and ended the old regime. The com- 
pany’s transfer books, containing the names of all stockholders, _ 
closed and the stock in the subsidiaries was distributed among 
the stockholders in the parent organization, on record at that. 
time. There were 35 subsidiaries affected and the readjust- 
ment occupied the balance of the year. The securities of 
these subsidiaries have since become listed and_ publicly 
traded in on the curb or outside market. The segregation 
of the great corporation into subsidiary companies showed 
assets of much greater value than was represented by the 
market price of the oil stock. 

Back in 1910, there was enced the creation of the 
capstone of John D. Rockefeller’s superstructure of cumula- 
tive money-getting. This was the dream which had developed 
all through his life — the Rockefeller Foundation, a scheme 
of philanthropy more gigantic than was ever conceived by 
any other human being in the history of the world. This 
dream began more than a half century ago in the shabby little 
boarding house in Cleveland, in the brain of the lad who was 
a clerk for a shipping and real estate company. His pay at 
that time was 60 cents a day. His hours of labor were from 
breakfast until bedtime. For his room and meals he was 
paying a dollar a week, so that his net income — the basis of 
his dream fortune and philanthropy — was not more than 
$145 a year. At this time, and with this income, he built a 
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tiny little foundation of his own. Out of the 60 cents a day 
he set aside a few pennies for the church or for some hungry 
family or to drop into some hat that was passed around in 
the office. The Rockefeller Foundation is an even more am- 
bitious and comprehensive scheme than was the Carnegie 
Foundation. The purpose of the Foundation is stated in the 
following words: 

‘*To promote the well-being and to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the peoples of the United States and its Territories and 
possessions and of foreign lands, in the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge, in the prevention and relief of suf- 
fering; and in the promotion of any and all of the elements 
of human progress.” 

Previous to this announcement, Mr. Rockefeller had given 
away an estimated amount of more than $130,000,000, in- 
cluding the General Education Board, the University of Chi- 
cago, Rush Medical College, the Rockefeller Institution for 
Medical Research, the Baptist Foreign Missionary Fund, to 
fight the hookworm disease, to churches, colleges, and to mis- 
sionary societies. The Rockefeller Foundation was chosen as 
the instrument for the distribution of his vast accumulation. 
It is intended to be used in the elimination of illiteracy and the 
conquest of disease. Most of the preventable ills of the world, 
so Mr. Rockefeller has told his co-workers, arise from defec- 
tives. A man or a woman who has been poorly taught and 
poorly disciplined is certain to be more or less of a failure 
in any walk of life. The only way to give real help to a 
defective person is to help him help himself. 

So in the evening of his days, John D. Rockefeller has 
presented in the Rockefeller Foundation, the fitting climax 
to a career, which has been outstanding among the world’s 
greatest. This Rockefeller Foundation is indeed the greatest 
material benefaction of all times. 
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The Wrzeard of Railroad Finance will long be a 
big figure in American railroad history. Before his 
death he controlled more millions of capital than 
any Financial Giant of the country. 

Umon Pacific and Harriman are forever linked 
together. Under his shrewd guidance the road 
became one of the great trunk lines of the United 
States. 
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DWARD HENRY HARRIMAN, known as the ‘Napoleon 

of Wall Street,’’ died of cancer on September 9, 1909. 

He was born February 25, 1848, in the Rectory of Saint 
George Church, Hampstead, Long Island. His father was Rev. 
Orlando Harriman, Jr., who had four sons and two daughters. 
Two of his sons, John Nelson and William McGurdy are now 
dead; the third, Orlando, is a real estate man in Brooklyn. One 
daughter, Lily, married Charles D. Simons, of Brown Bros. & 


; Co., and the other, Annie, A. Van Rensselaer. 


The Rev. Mr. Harriman was finally offered the rector-— 
ship of Saint John’s Church, in West Hoboken, with a salary 
of $200 a year. He accepted. About 1860, by the death of 
a relative, Mrs. Harriman fell heir to a legacy which permitted 
the father to resign from Saint John’s and the family went 
back to Jersey City and made themselves comfortable. The 
boy was forced to shift for himself while still very young. 
Entering Wall Street as an errand boy, he soon was a clerk, 
and when eighteen became a partner in his uncie’s firm. Later 


he was a power in the street, and in a few years became a 


multi-millionaire. 

His success in rebuilding bankrupt railroads and turning 
them into immensely profitable properties was such that the 
name of Harriman became one to conjure with. In 1870, when 
twenty-two, young Harriman surprised everybody by leaving 
his uncle’s firm and going into business for himself, under the 
name of E. H. Harriman & Co. More wonderful still he bought 
a seat on the Exchange and appeared on the floor, a full- 
fledged stock broker. It was current belief that other finan- 
cially equipped members of the family assisted the young 
broker at this point. The firm of Harriman & Co., still 


exists, though the founder had no connection with it for many 


years. 
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The young floor trader became known for his quick per- 
ception and level head. Among his few close friends was 
Stuyvesant Fish, President Grant’s Secretary of State, and a 
man whose social position and financial influence was unsur- 
passed in the city. Most desirable customers came to Mr. 
Harriman through this connection and through the richer 
branch of his own family. During the troubled years from 
1870 to 1890, he built the foundations of his fortune. 

The gold corner, the panic following the Chicago and 
the Boston fires, the Jay Cooke & Co., failure, the corner in 
Chicago & Northwestern, the anthracite corner, which he 
helped to break, and the Jersey Central collapse, all passed 
and left him not only unscathed, but richer. 

In his study of railroads he was untiring. He set out to 
master the financial side of railroading and to learn as much 
of the physical side as was possible under the circumstances. 
His friendship with Stuyvesant Fish led to Mr. Harriman’s 
entry into executive railroading, for when, in 1883, Mr. Fish 
became vice-president of Illinois Central, he took Mr. Harriman 
into the directorate. 

Through the 80’s Mr. Harriman continued to increase his 
resources and knowledge of railroading. He early won the 
confidence of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and established relations 
which later became most advantageous to both. In 1887, when 
Mr. Fish became president of Illinois Central, Mr. Harriman 
was made vice-president. 

In the dark times between 1890 and President McKinley's 
election, and even in the darker days of 1896, it is said that, by 
a judicial use of his broad knowledge of railroads, he laid by 
a supply of reliable securities which he was able to secure 
cheaply. In those early 90’s many good carriers went to smash. 
It was then that Harriman saw his chance and decided to 
begin a plan of operation which he believed would prove a 
tremendous financial success. 

Union Pacific had been in the hands of Federal receivers 
for five years, when in January, 1898, it was taken over by 
a syndicate in which Harriman was inconspicuous. Harriman, 
through Kuhn, Loeb & Co., formed a syndicate, of which the 
Vanderbilts, Goulds, James Stillman and some of the old 
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owners were members. The price paid was $58,000,000 cash, 
and an additional $27,000,000 was credited to reimburse the 
old first mortgage bondholders. In three years the syndicate 
got back its money out of profits. 

Harriman by that time believed in the syndicate. He had 
reorganized the company, issued $100,000,000 bonds, $75,- 
000,000 preferred and $61,000,000 common stock. Before 
McKinley's first term was ended, the road had met its pay- 
ments, paid preferred stock dividends and floated more 
securities. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. and Oregon Short line 
were bought in by the road about this time. Kansas City 
Southern, running from the Gulf of Galveston, inland to Kan- 
sas City, came under control of Mr. Harriman. By this time 
his foresight was recognized, and, when he sought ownership 
of Chicago & Alton, funds were readily offered. Perhaps, 
during his entire life Mr. Harriman received no heavier public 
censure than that which followed exposure of the transaction 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission investigation. 

Kansas City Southern later went out of Mr. Harriman’s 
hands after a stock fight in which the control was sought and 
won by other interests. 

In 1901, Southern Pacific was bought in, partly through 
purchase in the open market and partly by dealings with the 
estate of C. P. Huntington, its former president. Later Central 
Pacific, with an entrance to the Pacific Coast at San Francisco, 
was taken over and Mr. Harriman saw dreams of a trans- 
continental system taking shape. 

The great Hill-Harriman fight which culminated in the 
panic of May 9, 1901, now came on. The contest ended in 
the formation of Northern Securities Co., later dissolved under 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Among the last great railroad fights of Harriman’s career 
were that with the Rock Island for the control of Chicago & 
Alton, which he lost, and the ousting of Stuyvesant Fish from 
the presidency of Illinois Central. 

After the resurrection of the Union Pacific, Mr. Harriman 
exercised for the remainder of his life a heavy influence over 
political affairs in California, as well as in New York. By sale 
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of Union Pacific holdings of Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Burlington, he had made his way into Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Atchison, St. Paul, Chicago & Northwestern | 
and other roads. Steamship lines came under his control and 
the Pacific was dotted with ships which represented Harriman 
money. 

During the panic of 1907, Mr. Harriman is understood 
to have patched up differences with the Goulds and to have 
come to the assistance of the Gould system. 

Not long after the big Union Pacific boom, Mr. Harriman 
managed, equipped and financed the Harriman Alaska expedi- 
tion, which was fruitful in topographical, biological and other 
scientific results. With his family and a shipload of invited 
scientists, he spent a season in Alaskan waters. 

Down on the East Side is a boy’s club and home which 
he supported. The $250,000 building is his gift. 

Mr. Harriman was survived by Mrs. Harriman and five 
children; three daughters, Mrs. Robert L. Gerry, Miss Mary 
and Miss Carol Harriman, and two sons, Averell and Roland 
Harriman. 

Edward H. Harriman died as he had lived, “With his 
boots on” and fighting to the last. When informed shortly 
before his death of the grave danger he faced, he confronted 
the great Mystery with the old determined spirit and simply 
said, “I must be treading on a thin plank.” 

Harriman had that mental thing indefinitely called genius 
which enabled him with lightning rapidity to grasp a mass of 
facts and reach unerring conclusions which ordinary men could 
understand only after long mental processes. And once he 
determined upon an object to be had, he would pursue it with 
ceaseless energy and let nothing stand in his way. If it could 
be had peaceably, well and good. But if necessary, he would 
summon all the forces at his command to the conquest. 

A hitherto untold chapter of his Illinois Central contest 
will illustrate the point. All are familiar with the details of that 
recent contest and the efforts made by each party to secure con- 
trol of the property. If, at the last moment, the court, which 
was considering the matter, decided that the Union Pacific could 
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Harriman’s efforts might have been in vain and the contest 
would have gone against him. 

But absolutely determined to win, he had prepared for all 
emergencies. He had formed a plan to distribute the Illinois 
Central stock in the Union Pacific treasury to the stockholders 
of the Union Pacific by means of three trustees, who were to 
hold the stock in trust and deliver the Union Pacific stock- 
holders certificates representing their interest in the trust. Of 
course, if the court decided that the railroad could not legally 
vote the shares, the trustees representing individuals could. A 
quorum of the Union Pacific directors was held in readiness — 
for what they did not know. The certificates were ready. But 
the court decided the Union Pacific could legally vote its stock. 
Had the decision been adverse, what a sensation there would 
have been! 

The ease with which Harriman commanded millions 
caused him to be popularly believed in Wall Street to be the 
mere agent in the transportation world of “Standard Oil’’ and 
the employe of John D. Rockefeller. In answer to a question 
on this subject Harriman said: “‘John Rockefeller has nothing 
to do with me. I have not seen him for fifteen years.” 
Harriman and Rockefeller met for the first time a year before 
Harriman’s death at the dinner of the Economic Club in New 
York, and at that dinner Harriman remarked that is was the 
first time he had met Mr. Rockefeller. 

Before his death Harriman controlled more millions of 
capital than any man of any time. Long supposed to be the 
_representative of a group of powerful capitalists, he was in fact 
their leader, and none knew it better than they. He com- 
manded and led; they followed. Harriman dominated trans- 
portation companies with invested capital of $5,000,000,000. 
He was the leading spirit in the executive committee of the 
largest national bank in the country. He practically owned 
one of the largest trust companies in New York City, and was 
represented in numerous others. He was closely allied with 
one of the largest insurance companies and one of the richest 
private banking houses in the country. The rich Wells, 
Fargo bank was his to command. He was a large holder 
in leading banks in various cities. And back of all this 
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loomed up his strongest fortress, the treasury of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which, by reason of its holdings of over 
$300,000,000 of liquid assets and its consequent ability to 
borrow privately $250,000,000, if that amount could be had, 
was under his leadership the richest financial institution in the 
land. ee 
Some of the most interesting episodes in Harriman’s life 
are connected with the Erie Railroad. Over 25 years ago, 
when he was unknown to fame, Harriman and a friend of his, 
both interested in the junior bonds of that road, formed a pro- 
tective committee and protested against the Morgan plan of 
reorganization on the ground that the reorganizer had failed 
to profit by the lesson of the reorganization of 1883 and did 
not sufficiently scale down the capitalization and make adequate 
provision for financing the future improvement requirements 

of the company. | 

It was on that occasion that J. P. Morgan said to 
Harriman, “Whom do you represent?’’, to which inquiry 
Harriman quietly said, “‘] represent myself."” The Harriman 
protest was unceremoniously turned down. 

Harriman later became a director of the Erie road. He 
was taken ill in 1904 and went to Europe to recuperate. 
Morgan had bought the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and, 
as all agree, in entire good faith sold the property to the Erie. 
Harriman came home, found the thing was a gold brick, and 
demanded that Morgan take it back. Mr. Morgan said, “‘If I 
have sold you an animal of unsound limb and diseased mouth 
and not what he is represented to be, I will take him back,”’ 
and then, broad man that he was, did take it back. He himself 
had been fooled. 

In the spring of 1908, Wall Street was in the slough of a 
depression. Railroad credit at this juncture was reduced to a 
minimum. At least a dozen roads had gone into receivers’ 
hands. Many more were tottering. Among them was the 
Erie. It had $5,500,000 notes maturing on April 8 of that 
year. It could not raise money to meet them. Harriman 
offered to contribute a large sum to meet the maturity, if other 
directors would assist. But they could not; their affairs were 
too unsettled. He turned to the Eastern trunk lines for assist- 
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ance, but none was found. April 8 was fast approaching, 
Harriman struggled to obtain assistance in providing for the 
coming crisis, but in vain. 

On the night of March 7, he sat until early morning in 
the Morgan Library with other Erie directors, still talking faith 
in the future, and urging that this property be saved. But the 
weight of financial opinion was against him. The next morning 
noteholders presented their notes for redemption, but were 
told there were no funds to pay off the notes. The clouds in 
Wall Street hung low. Reporters were on the lookout for news 
of a receiver. Men said, “If the Erie, with its tragic record 
goes now, what may not go? What will be the effect on our 
credit in Europe>?”’ 

Then like the sun blazing out beneath the clouds came 
this letter from Harriman to the Morgan office. 


“The Erie Railroad Company: 

‘For the purpose of enabling your company to 
pay its $5,500,000 notes maturing this day, I offer to 
purchase $5,500,000 of new 6% collateral trust 
gold notes. Immediately upon acceptance of this 
offer, you are to cause announcement to be made to 
the holders of said notes maturing this day that they 
may receive payment thereof at par in cash. 

“Yours truly, 


*‘E. H. Harriman.”’ 


The Erie was saved. It was said that if a bombshell had 
burst beneath them, those in the Morgan office could not have 
been more surprised. The effect on the Street was electrical. 
Securities began to advance and the clouds to roll away. Only 
a few weeks before, Harriman had pledged his name to 
$2,000,000 for Erie credit. He was now pledged for 
$7,500,000 in all. 

Harriman mentioned the episode to a friend afterwards 
in this manner: “That was the one night that I can recall when 
business matters would not let me sleep. My associates 
thought the situation hopeless. But the woods were filled 
- with tottering trees. If this one fell, how many more might it 
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carry down? I telephoned Judge Lovett to arrange the 
details and the matter was closed.” 

The money advanced was purely Harriman money. He 
called up the City Bank to place the Morgan house in funds. 
“What collateral do you wish to put up>?’’ was asked. He 
named a generous amount. ‘‘[hat is pretty good stuff’ came © 
over the telephone and Harriman answered, “I never have 
anything else.’’ And so it was throughout his career. Panics 
habitually found Harriman with plenty of cash and gilt-edged 
securities. Booms found him with plenty of stocks. 

Nor was this the only property that Harriman saved from 
receivership in 1908. The Wheeling & Lake Erie had 
$8,000,000 notes maturing August |, of that year. It had no 
funds nor could it raise any, to pay the notes off. They were 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Wabash. Neither 
could that company provide the funds. Failure to pay also 
meant a receivership for the great Wabash. 

Gould bankers went to Harriman. So did George Gould. 
Harriman promised to take care of the matter. He summoned 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to his aid. The notes were paid off with 
Harriman cash and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. cash, and another great 
system was saved. 

Nor was this all. The St. Louis & San Francisco was 
sorely in need of funds. 

Traditionally its backers were enemies of Harriman, yet 
his assistance was invoked. With Harriman’s approval, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. advanced this system $5,000,000 and placed its 
treasury in funds. Still another road was saved. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement in Harriman’s life was 
the rehabilitation of the Union Pacific Railroad. As 
Harriman traversed the Western prairies over this decrepit 
line with its worn-out rails, wretched equipment, tumbling 
down stations, dirt foundation, continuation of curves, hills, 
dips, wooden trestles, the outlook would have appalled an 
ordinary man. But it was springtime, and Harriman saw signs 
of tremendous harvests. 

He wired his New York associates that $8,000,0000 must 
be raised at once. “‘Ridiculous!’’ they said. Their habit had 
been to grudgingly let go of a few thousands when necessity 
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demanded it. But Harriman got his money. While the grain 
was merely above the ground, this old system was quivering 
with a terrible energy. Great harvests found the Union 
Pacific improved and better. Money at last was being made. 
In the first 18 months, the equipment capacity of the line 
increased 60%. Union Pacific stock began to jump. 

Then began the terrific pace which caused other lines 
in the West to gasp. “Mad Harriman”’ they called him, who 
threw in millions upon millions for betterments and improve- 
-ments. All the lines between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean felt a new awakening. No man can tell how long they 
might have continued their plodding way unless their great 
energizer from Wall Street appeared. 

Referring to those days, Harriman once said to a friend: 
“Hill used to show me the figures of the Great Northern. He 
would point to his low fixed charge and operating costs and 
said he had the road that would be last to burst. The poor 
old Union Pacific was then mostly charges and little profits. 
But when I went home at night I would say “‘Never mind, old 
chap. I'll be there soon.’”’ And Iam there. The Union Pacific 
is earning $50,000,000 net, and its charges are $11,000,000. 
We are the cheapest operating road there is. 

Harriman asked C. P. Huntington for a close _ traffic 
alliance between the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific. 
Perhaps it was too close for Mr. Huntington, for the stolid old 
gentleman who had built from San Francisco across the Sierra 
Nevadas and over the southwestern desert, turned Harriman 
down. Harriman wanted to buy. Huntington said, “Who is 
this Harriman >”’ | 

Mr. Huntington died and the financial world was startled 
one morning to hear that Harriman had bought $75,000,000 
Southern Pacific stock, which was virtually controlled. Nine 
thousand miles of road were added to the Union Pacific. That 
road loomed up large then. 

The Burlington had eaten up the territory in Nebraska, 
south of the Union Pacific and was slowly moving westward 
and to the north between the Union and Northern Pacific lines. 
Mr. Harriman saw the danger and began the accumulation of 
Burlington shares. He was astonished one day to learn that 
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his associates had checked the advance in Burlington by 
throwing over all their stock at a handsome profit. James J. 
Hill and J. P. Morgan had taken it, and in conjunction with 
the Frist National Bank, thousands of other Burlington shares, 
and were in position to offer $200 collateral joint bonds of 
Northern for $100 Burlington stock. 

The Burlington passed to Hill-Morgan control. The 
Burlington and Union Pacific were competitive lines. 
Harriman considered the purchase an act of invasion. He knew 
the power of the invaders too. He asked a participation in the 
purchase. He pleaded for co-operation. He urged that more 
could be gained by all interested acting in harmony. But 
again he was turned down. 

Nothing remained but to fight. With a daring, the like of 
which the financial world never knew before, he purchased 
$65,000,000 Northern Pacific stock before the Hill-Morgan 
people knew what was up. Hill was on the Pacific coast. 
Morgan was in Italy. Hill scented something. He made the 
fastest run by special train from Puget Sound to New York, 
that had been made up to that time. He learned from an 
associate of Harriman what had been done. When Harriman 
heard that the enemy had learned of his plans, and how he had 
learned, his rage was awful. The Hill-Morgan people sent 
James R. Keene into the market to buy Northern Pacific at any 
price. Northern Pacific went to $1,000 a share almost before 
the Street knew what was going on. ‘Transactions were on a 
vast scale. Men had sold what they did not own. Their plight 
was pitiful. Thousands of shares were in Europe and thousands 
of shares were on the ocean. The owners did not know the 
numbers. Deliveries could not be made. Strong houses were 
on the verge of ruin. 

Writers of the events of those days said that Harriman 
stayed in his office when the Street cried for assistance, but 
remained impassive and did not heed their cries. The notion 
is wrong. The banking interests on both sides offered to settle 
with the shorts, but at an exorbitant price.. But theirs was the 
right and the power. At this juncture the master appeared. 
Harriman jumped into the banking circle and exclaimed, ‘“‘I 
never was party to a corner in my life, and I never willbe. | 
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demand that these people be settled with for a nominal sum.” 
Under his command the big financial interests had to swing into 
line and hundreds were saved from ruin. 

Harriman was asked to put his stock into the Northern 
Securities combination, which according to J. J. Hills, was 
organized simply to finance the cost of the campaign. The 
world believes that Harriman was defeated. He always con- 
tended that he was not, and that if it had not been for the 
dissolution of the Northern Securities Co. he would have con- 
trolled not only the Northern Pacific, but the Great Northern 
and Burlington as well. 

He has stated that, at the outset, the Union Pacific owned 
25% of control of the giant merger; that it was held in block 
and was the largest single interest in the company and pointed 
out that, as the years went on, the proportion would grow until 
the Union Pacific would be dominant. Harriman had stated 
that it was for this reason he put his securities in the new 
company. 

But the government dissolved the merger, and the Union 
Pacific, in the distribution of the Northern Securities holdings, 
received 163,000 shares of Great Northern stock, 240,300 
shares Northern Pacific stock, and, just prior to the distribu- 
tion, sold 100,000 shares of Northern Securities stock at 168. 
The Union Pacific expended $79,459,691 in acquiring the 
original block of Northern Pacific stock and afterwards 
$3,744,400 in subscribing to Great Northern shares. The 
entire investment has been liquidated for $145,000,000, so 
that the profit of the Union Pacific, aside from dividends paid, 
was $60,000,000. | 

That Harriman created a floating debt in the Union 
Pacific to acquire stock in other roads in 1905, as some of his 
critics have repeatedly said, is contrary to fact. The outlay of 
$79,459,691, made in acquiring Northern Pacific stock in 1901, 
was forced on the Union Pacific as a matter of self-defense, as 
the $145,000,000 received back from the securities originally 
bought, was sufficient to meet the $131,693,271 invested in 
other stock in 1906. Whatever nominal floating debt there 
was, was created by the corporate needs of the company and 
properly financed. Whether these proceeds should have been 
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used to pay off bonds, or to make a distribution to the stock- 
holders, or something else is a question upon which opinions 
will always differ, but certain it is that, because of the liquida- 
tion and reinvestment, the income of the stockholders from 
investment sources was increased 50% and the Union Pacific 
became the financial power that it is. 

While the world at large is more or less familiar with the 
great struggles of E. H. Harriman, yet some of the greatest, 
calling for the greatest courage, have taken place outside of 
the view of the world at large. The financial stage never con- 
tained a more lone or desolate figure than E. H. Harriman as 
recently as 1907. The feeling against great capitalists was at 
its highest pitch, and because of this man’s courage and frank- 
ness and willingness to shoulder blame that others should have 
had, and because of the animosity of the Chief Executive, 
Harriman bore the brunt of public denunciation and govern- 
ment attack. Physically feeble and often disabled, but 
mentally as strong as ever, he met the attack in his diffident 
fashion, and passed through it unscathed. But the press 
assailed him mercilessly and universally. No denunciation 
was too severe for him. But silent, unwavering, he refused to 
answer back. | 

_ ‘The more a man does, the more he will be criticised,”’ 
he said at that time. ‘But people will understand better and 
everything will be all right in the end.”’ | 

Then discord arose in the Harriman camp, and the great 
financial powers thought that the situation called for the 
elimination of the master. A great fight was waged for weeks. 
Wall Street never saw, and may never know. But it heard. 
It heard that the chairman of the Harriman roads was to be 
given a leave of absence and was going abroad for three years. 
It heard he had resigned from all his properties and was going 
to retire. Never was a great leader so absolutely deserted as 
Harriman was at that time. Never was a man so turned upon 
by men whose fortunes he had helped to swell. But, physically 
ill, attacked by personal enemies and the government alike, 
with critical illness in his family, he set his teeth and bade them 
allcome on. And he conquered. How, need not be told here, © 
And in his victory, he became stronger than ever, 
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To George Eastman rightly belongs the title of 
‘the father of the motion picture industry,’’ for 
without the celluloid film, the motion picture busi- 
ness, itself a giant among American industries, 
could never have been brought to the magmtude 
to which it has been developed. So, through 
George Eastman, there has been provided amuse- 
ment and education for millions of people 
throughout the ciwilized world. 


Intile did he realize, probably, when he sup- 
planted glass with celluloid, that he would stand 
sponsor for what is today the fourth largest 
industry wm the United States, with revenue of 
$1,000,000,000 annually. George Eastman must go 
down in history, through this one invention, as 
one of the benefactors of mankind. 


GEORGE EASTMAN 


present generation when its advancement to the position 

of a universal utility and one of the greatest of modern 
business industries has given it an importance which the 
pioneers—Daguerre and Niepce—never dreamed of, even in 
their most chimerical imaginings. But the one outstanding 
figure of the photographic industry is George Eastman, 
Rochester's (New York) greatest citizen, who developed the 
dry plate and the film, universalized and standardized the 
making of pictures by the masses of the people and proved 
himself withal a wizard advertiser in coining a meaningless 
word, ‘“Kodak,’’ which has become incorporated into the read- 
ing dictionaries of the world and made a lexicographical asset. 

Around the word, “Kodak,’’ the name coined out of 
hand, without root or branch, there is the genius of inventive- 
ness, which is commensurate with the importance of the camera 
which it denominates. The word, ‘“Kodak,”’ is—or was—a 
new word out of whole cloth and thereby hangs something of 
a tale. 

George Eastman, who put this product upon the market 
with its revolutionary improvements over the ancient and cum- 
bersome methods of developing pictures after exposure in 
dark rooms, tents, etc., realized early in his business life that an 
article to become a great success had to have an unforgettable 
name and trademark—a name that could not be confused with 
anything else in the world of trade. So he coined the word, 
‘““Kodak,’’ and it was characteristic of his powers of concentra- 
tion. 

He had thrown into the discard the suggestion that he run 
a prize contest to get suggestions for a name and he sat down 
one evening at home, pen in hand and pad of paper before 
him. The letter “K’’ had always appealed to him. As he 
told the story, it appeared firm and unyielding. So he de- 
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termined that it should be the first letter of the name which has 
now become universally known. Then he determined that the 
same ‘‘K’’ should also finish the word which he was to coin. 
Many sheets of paper were cast aside and many hours 
passed in laboring with this name. Having settled on its 
terminals he had to decide on the vowels to carry the sound 
and a consonant, to connect them. ‘Thus he scribbled on his 


paper pad and finally the wonder of the new word grew into 


shape out of chaos. The letter “‘O’’ followed the letter “‘K.”’ 
The letter “‘D’’ was supplied as a missing, connecting link. 
Then came the vowel “‘A”’ and the final ““K’’ again. What 
could be simpler? 

And let it not be forgotten that these five letters, made up 
into the word which has been exploited until it became known 
all around the world, has become worth a million dollars for 
each letter. Can there be any doubt about what this word 
means, which represents a product in world-wide use and 
which has given to the city of Rochester the title of ““The 
Kodak City,’ being worth $5,000,000 of any hard-headed 
business man’s money? ‘ 

The first Kodak was produced in June, 1888. It sold 
for $25 and was quite different from the handy sort of camera 
that the amateur of today uses. It could not be loaded in 
daylight, nor opened, nor could the exposed film be taken 
out by an amateur and sent to a drug store, as is done today, 
for developing and printing by some nearby firm. It was 
also far more expensive than at the present time. 

This first Kodak was a clumsy affair. It held a roll of 
films with 100 exposures, and it took a round picture 214 
inches in diameter. 

Just think of it! An entire film of 100 exposures had 
to be exhausted, making necessary the snapping of 100 pic- 
tures, before the amateur could procure any prints. There 
were hardly any amateurs but who found 100 exposures more 
than they cared to make, except through a long period of 
weeks. By this time the interest in the first pictures had 
diminished. 

And even with the 100 pictures exposed it meant more 
tiresome .procedure to be gone through with. The camera 
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itself had to be packed and shipped back to the Eastman 
factory at Rochester or else taken to some professional photog- 
rapher who would open it and remove the film in his dark 
room. Most of the cameras were sent back to the Eastman 
factory, because the professional photographers in small cities 
and towns at that time charged exorbitant prices for their ser- 
vices, or else they so little understood the proper development 
of the exposed films that the results were far from satisfactory. 
But in spite of all of these obstacles the sale of the Kodak 
increased and soon it became.one of the best known commodi- 
ties in photography. 

The business expanded to almost unbelievable propor- 
tions and then came the introduction of the film. With its 
improvement the business increased still further. The film 
was the next forward step. An emulsion for this was made 
so that when it was immersed in water the negative could be 
stripped from its paper support and transferred to a gelatine 
skin. The process, however, was still complex and had to 
be handled by experts. 

The phrase which George Eastman originated as a slogan 
was a fitting companion for the name of the article. It was, 
“You press the button, we do the rest,’’ and was literally 
true with the accent on the “‘we.’’ Amateurs kept on finding 
out that the main difficulty lay in that they had to make the 
100 exposures and then send the camera and film away before 
they could see the result of their ‘‘snap.”’ 

_ It was in the early 90’s that George Eastman and those 
associated with him succeeded in making commercially prac- 
ticable the present cellulose base film. It was discovered that 
by dissolving cotton previously nitrated in a solution of 
denatured alcohol, a thick honey-like fluid was obtained. This, 
when converted into sheets and dried, was a thin, flexible, 
transparent substance — the film of the long quest. 

It is this same film— with many improvements, of 
course, in quantity and quality — which is today the product 
for loading cameras for raw materials that every one knows. 
Today thousands of men, women and children operate this 
camera successfully by the same means. Practically the Kodak 
has become a household word, although it means nothing more 
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than that applied to the cameras invented and produced by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 

The evolution of the cartridge film from the cumbersome 
dry plate marked an era in the making of photographs, chang- 
ing the process from an ordeal to a diversion. Today we have 
pictures of everything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth, thanks to the freedom of 
opportunity given to thousands because of the discoveries and 
improvements made by George Eastman and his co-workers 
in emancipating the camera from the old, painful, kill-joy 
limitations. 

This evolution was just like changing a medicine over to 
a dainty confection — of substituting ice cream for castor oil 
and squills. It was the forerunner, or, if not that, the first 
aid to the injured, in the great industries which have sprung 
up out of engraving and moving pictures. Photo-engraving 
has stimulated the use of “‘half-tones’’ in magazines, with their 
fine paper to the cheapest wood pulp newspapers, making it 
possible to shoot folly as it flies, catching it in flight on the film 
and from the film to transform it to the finished plate on the 
press, there to make “thousands, even millions, think.’’ The 
moving picture industry is probably the largest customer of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., for its film materials for its various reel 
pictures are obtained, in a very large part, from this company. 

Rochester is today known as “The Kodak City,’’ photog- 
raphic supplies constituting its main industry. In times past 
Rochester was known as the “Flour City,’ being the chief 
distributing mart of the famous Genesee Valley. The Genesee 
river stages a waterfall here which gives power to the Rochester 
mills. 

The town was founded by a frontiersman, Nathaniel 
Rochester. The fertility of the Genesee Valley in time at- 
tracted a large population and Rochester became known as 
the garden spot of the then West, so that out of this grew 
the flour mills which were for many years Rochester's chief 
industry. The Genesee river flows through with a swift cur- 
rent, the Erie Canal being carried over on a massive stone 
aqueduct and the New York Central Railroad upon a wide 
bridge and, about a hundred yards beyond, the river plunges 
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down the great Rochester Falls. This immense water power, 
with the traffic facilities of canal and railway, have made the 
city of Rochester what it is today with its population of over 
200,000 people around the Genesee Falls and its manufactures 
of flour, clothing, leather and other articles. 

In the neighboring region there is also extensive seed- 
growing, the Rochester nurseries covering miles of the level 
surface. The Genesee emerges from the rocky gorge below 
Rochester and flows in more tranquil course northward through 
a ravine, carved deeply into the table lands, to Lake Ontario, 
at the little port of Charlotte. But it has remained for the 
genius of George Eastman to create what is the chief industry 
of the city and to give to it its present characteristic and dis- 
tinguishing title, that of “Kodak City.”’ 

George Eastman was born on July 12, 1854, in the vil- 
lage of Waterville, New York, the son of George Washington 
Eastman, who conducted later the Eastman Commercial Col- 
lege at Rochester, quite a famous institution in its time. East- 
man pére was the originator of the system now commonly used 
in commercial colleges, of teaching commercial practices by 
actual “‘experience.’’ He had paper money, paper coin, all 
the generally used appliances and papers of commerce and 
business installed in his school. Students came from far and 
wide. 

George Eastman was the third of three children. Prac- 
tically the first excursions that George Eastman ever had were 
to a bank. His sister wheeled him there in a baby carriage. 
This sister, although nine years of age at the time, served as 
his messenger conveying his deposits. 

George Eastman’s father was an intensely practical man, 
who believed that the proper way to bring up children was 
by letting them learn by actual experience the methods that 
he installed in his commercial school. ‘I wouldn’t have a 
child of mine that couldn't do any sort of errand after it was 
five years old,” said he. ““That girl of mine is a good daughter. 
She takes her brother out to ride and at the same time does 
my errands at the bank. She takes down the drafts and gets 
them right, too. It is as children should do.’” George Eastman 
became the special favorite of his father and as he grew into 
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boyhood he often accompanied his father as he drove his team 
to Paris, the shipping point in those days, for the railroad did 
not come into Waterville until 1868. 

‘““Keep out of debt,’’ was one of the lessons that the 
father pounded into his son, and through all his business life 
George Eastman faithfully observed his father’s advice. When 
trouble came that threatened him with ruin and his hastily 
organized and weakly financed camera concern was threatened 
with being wiped out in its infancy, George Eastman refused 
to borrow a dollar or to go into debt for things he sorely 
needed to tide him over. 

George Eastman lived up to young boyhood in the little 
house in Waterville. He was not quite six years old when 
his father sold his business and moved the family to Rochester, 


then intending to devote his entire time to his commercial 


college at Rochester. This moving was George Eastman’s 
first long trip. By team he rode to Utica and from there on 
the railroad to Rochester. 

In Rochester, established in a new city home, there came 
for George Eastman a long series of disappointments, failures 
and successes that brought him, through his motto of “‘Let 
come what may’’ the success that he is today. 

He was just past six years of age when his father died. 


His death was destined to change the whole career of the 


boy who later became the “Kodak King.’ His father had 
been known in the community as a man “comfortably fixed,” 
but when the funeral was over it was found that he had 
died practically penniless and quick and drastic retrenchments 
were necessary. 

His mother managed to keep George in a private school 
for about three years after his father’s death, receiving some 
income from the commercial school, but with the death of 
her husband this institution began to decline and its margin 
of profit grew less and less. Finally after finances were further 
depleted she had to take him from a private school and send 
him to the public schools of Rochester. Then, sub-letting a 
part of her home to boarders, Mrs. Eastman, with a motherly 
fortitude that she had always exhibited, managed to keep the 
home intact, and few people outside of immediate relatives 
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and friends, knew of the actual struggle that was going on 
within the home for Mrs. Eastman to keep her family together 
and to educate her children. 

George Eastman passed his school days as a model stu- 
dent, but not as a book-worm. He was full of life and pep, 
but he applied his boyish enthusiasm to games for amusement 
instead of mere deviltry. He became a baseball player of 
no mean ability and was always in demand among his mates 
to make up a team. 

As he grew up into young manhood he played with ama- 
teur teams and was rated as one of the best catchers in his 
section of the State. At over the sixty mark Mr. Eastman can 


play a fairly good game of ball, having frequently donned a 


glove and acquitted himself with ease and skill at outings of 
his employees. He was invariably neat and immaculate in 
his dress. 

Finally the Eastman Commercial College petered out and 
the family income growing alarmingly less and less, Mrs. 
Eastman finally was forced to admit that she could no longer, 
even with all her planning and scheming, keep George in 
school. 

At the age of fourteen, with his grammar school education 
not even completed, George Eastman set out to hunt a job. 
He landed one in an insurance office at $3 a week. The office 
had to be opened in the morning about eight o'clock. It had 
to be swept. Fires — an old coal burning stove heated the 
place — had to be built. George Eastman, office boy, did 
all these things. He walked back and forth a mile or more 
to his work in all sorts of weather. He was a model of prompt- 
ness, never having been late at his work. 

After a year in the insurance office, during which time 
he was always seeking to learn the entire business, he left the 
place and obtained a position as an office boy with another 
insurance company, receiving an advancement to $5 a week. 
In 1874, when 20 years old, having been six years in the insur- 
ance business, he entered the employ of the Rochester Savings 
Bank as a junior clerk. Then began the events that shaped 
his career and led up to his invention of those things which 
made possible amateur photography as we know it today. The 
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junior clerkship in the bank paid a yearly salary of $800. He 
left the bank nine years later and commenced a business of 
his own. He had increased the $37.50 that he made the first 
year to nearly $3,000. It was this money, earned by himself, 
that gave him his first start in life. 

The story of the business life of George Eastman from 
the time he was 24 years of age is really the story of the 
making and development of the Kodak and the Eastman 
Kodak Co. For, from the time that he began to delve into 
photography, George Eastman did practically nothing else. 

During Grant's administration there was considerable 
talk of the United States purchasing Samanga Bay in Santo 
Domingo for a naval base. George Eastman was at that time 
planning a vacation and became greatly interested. Finally, 
after much consideration and figuring, he determined to make 
the trip to Santo Domingo for rest and recreation. 

An engineer employed at the bank where he worked 
heard of his plans and suggested that young Eastman carry 
with him a photographic outfit to collect some souvenirs of his 
trip. This engineer had once been a member of a Govern- 
mental Geological party and in glowing terms he painted the 
advantages and pleasures of having a photographic record 
of the trip. George Eastman became interested and from that 
instant Fate had him in thrall. 

Before that he had never been interested in a camera 
and one never entered his thoughts. He bought an outfit and 
found it so complicated that he doubted his own ability to use 
it. The outlay of $5 solved the problem. For some time before 
he was to start on the trip George Eastman took lessons in 
his spare time, little as it was, from a local photographer. 

When he had completed the $5 instruction course, he 
was ready, and more than a little interested in photography. 
From the first, he became interested in the art of taking good 
pictures. The complication of photography fascinated him. 
These were the days of the “‘wet plate."” The amateur photog- 
rapher’s outfit almost needed a cart to carry it. How different 
today, when a pocket-size Kodak can be dropped into one’s 
pocket or a Brownie packed into a bag! The amateur outfit 
of those days consisted of a bulky, cumbersome camera and 
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tripod, equally bulky, and burdensome plates, a dark tent for 
changing plates, a nitrate bath and even a water bath. 

His experience with picture making at Santo Domingo 
was the beginning of modern photography. He became con- 
vinced at the outset that there was something wrong in the 
process of making photographs. In Santo Domingo he got 
pictures — good pictures—— but he soon realized that the 
process was too complicated. So in his spare hours he began 
to dabble with the camera and it became his hobby and 
remained so throughout his life. 

Improvement after improvement followed and every im- 
provement had as its objective the simplification of photog- 
raphy. With the film Kodak on the market, the Eastman 
company was swamped with orders. They came from all over 
the world and taxed to the limit the capacity of the factory. 
Many thousands of amateurs found that they could have their 
dark rooms and do their own developing. This added to the 
demand, as it did away with the tiresome procedure of sending 
the camera back to the factory and re-loading it, thus abolishing 
the long wait for the finished pictures. 

Then came in 1892 the incorporating of the present com- 
pany, the Eastman Kodak Co. From then until today when 
its stock is selling for more than $600 per share, with few 
shares at any time on the market, the company has been 
growing financially greater. 

The next forward step that the Eastman company made 
was in perfecting a film that could be loaded into the camera 
in daylight. Eastman perfected a special line of cameras that 


had a film with black paper attached to the roll at each end. 


This permitted daylight loading, but another inventor, Samuel 
N. Turner, devised the method which is known today and in 
1894 Eastman bought it from him, paying $40,000 for this 
contrivance, a large sum in those days. 

George Eastman was always ready to listen and purchase 
any sort of idea or invention that would improve his product. 
He paid a young man from New York $300,000 for an inven- 
tion which would autograph each film. 

With the growth of his business and the increase of his 
personal money to a fortune, George Eastman did not hoard 
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it. It went to the enlargement of his business. He began to 
give hundreds, then thousands, then millions, away yearly to 
charities and to educational institutions. Some of his gifts he 
made anonymously, but the larger ones in his home city were 
announced as from him, but always when he was out of town. 
_ He always adhered to that one rule in regard to his gifts — 
he must be out of town when they were announced. 

His known philanthropies total more than $30,000, 000. 
His gift of $11,000,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology illustrates his modesty. To Technology he gave because 
he believed that it is an institution educating youths as would 
best benefit the country. He.gave his millions and insisted 
that they be announced as “‘just from Mr. Smith.’” Only when 
his last gift of $4,000,000 made necessary the disclosure of 
his name because it involved a transfer of stock that by law 
had to be publicly recorded did it become known that the 
‘Mysterious Mr. Smith’’ was George Eastman. 

The factory of the Eastman Kodak Co. employs more > 
than 16,000 people. The Kodak Park works a block long 
comprise more than 100 buildings, 55 acres of floor space, 
and there are four other factories also located in Rochester, 
employing 8,500 workers. This may be stated to be the out- 
growth of a single idea concentrated upon — that of mod- 
ernizing and simplifying photography and of using clever 
advertising and propaganda to popularize the idea. 

Probably no man has been the means of spreading more 
content and delight among the masses of the people of the 
world than has George Eastman, the Kodak King of Roch- 
ester, modest philanthropist, who made his life work that of 
making photography an amusement instead of a serious, com- 
plicated and burdensome business. 
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When Theodore N. Vail enlisted with the 
Telephone company as orgamnzer, financier and 
watchdog of the treasury, First Assistant Post- 
master General Powell didn’t see why he should 
throw up a good job for a ‘‘ piece of wire with two 
Texan steer horns attached to the ends with an 
arrangement to make the concern bleat like a calf.’’ 


Today we would dread that catastrophe pictured 
im the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
advertising, ‘‘If a Giant Should Cut the Wires.’’ 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as tt 
stands today 1s the elongated shadow of Theodore 
N. Vail. Communication fosters civilization and 
Theodore N. Vail, having brought us in close 
contact with our neighbors, has exerted a civilhzing 
force of first magnitude. 


No better epitaph could be written of Theodore 
N. Vail than ‘‘He Brought the Peoples Together.’’ 


THEODORE N. VAIL 


HEODORE N. VAIL, who departed this life in April, 
1921, at the age of 75, was just as much a genius of 
the telephone as was Alexander Bell himself. It was 

as a young man that Mr. Vail held an important position in 
the Railway Mail Service in Washington. Mr. Bell was the 
inventor of the telephone; Watson was his Boston friend, and 
Gardiner Hubbard of Boston was the man who made it 
commercially practicable. Up to that time the telephone 
was a mere plaything —a Yankee toy —a Yankee notion, 
as it was freely called. | 

This little band of courageous pioneers needed a pilot 
to steer their frail vessel through the uncharted seas of organ- 
ization and financing. Through propinquity, (or sheer neces- 
sity, was it?) they turned to Theodore N. Vail and offered 
him the place of financier extraordinary for the Bell telephone 
system. It looked as if it were a thankless job they were 
offering him, but he accepted it, and resigned his well paid 
position in Washington. 

Well has the Bible expressed it, ““Your old men shall 
dream dreams and your young men shall see visions."” Young 
Vail was the seer of the visions and his mission was to take 
hold of one of the most nebulous and fantastic conceptions 
which ever found lodgment within the human brain. He 
accepted the position of manager and he applied to that 
heterogeneous enterprise an astonishing constructive ability in 
organizing, — making bricks without straw, and laid the 
foundation from which a monument to his executive ability 
has arisen which towers sky-ward. 

It was in 1878 that Mr. Vail took hold of the telephone 
and in doing this developed the invention of Bell as his uncle 
had done 40 years earlier for the invention of Morse. He 
became business manager and builder of the telephone system. 
He resigned from the service of the government and began 
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work on that magnificent structure which stands to-day — the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., with its subsidiary com- 
panies. It was said of him; “‘As head of the railway mail ser- 
vice, as head of the telephone system and now as head of the 


telegraph system in the world, all of Mr. Vail’s work has been 


along one line — that of the transmission of intelligence.” 


There is plenty of human interest in the story of the early . 


discouragements of Mr. Vail in organizing the development 
of the telephone. His resignation of his good position in 
Washington caused quite a stir among his friends at the Capi- 
tol, who believed that he had taken leave of his senses. Let 
us look back to that time of which Chauncey M. Depew tells 


when he was offered for $10,000 enough Bell Telephone stock - 


to make him richer than all the Vanderbilts. ‘Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, at that time a young member of Congress, was quite 
upset by the news of Vail’s resignation. 

“Vail resigned his place!’’ he exclaimed when they told 
him. “What for?” 

‘“Why he is going into that thing invented by Bell — the 
telephone that talks over a wire. He has invested some money 
in it, and is going to make it his business.” 

“That's too bad,’ said Cannon. ‘“‘Hubbard tried to sell 
me some of that stock. I always liked Vail, and I am sorry 
that he got hold of such a nice fellow.” 

But Cannon was not the only one in Washington who 
voiced his regrets at what appeared to be Vail’s foolhardy 
adventure. First Assistant Postmaster-General Powell wrote 
him with a good deal of warmth as follows: 

‘‘T understand you intend resigning your present position 
for the purpose of entering upon the duties of superintendent 
or president of a company known as the “Telephone Company’. 
If there is any truth in the rumor, my only wish is that you 
may have — before the acceptance of your resignation by the 


Postmaster-General — a telephone tube fastened to your ear. 


and another connecting at the top of your head with a wire 
running perpendicular or horizontal and while in this condition 
be compelled to listen to the sweet-by-and-bys of every yelping 
canine and the solos of all the tom-cats in the State of New 
York. Well, it may be useful as well as ornamental but listen 
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to the prophecy of an old fool to a friend. One or two years 
hence there will be more telephone companies in existence 
than there are sewing machine companies to-day. For 
Theodore N. Vail to accept the superintendency of a Yankee 
notion in preference to the position he now holds is certainly 
laughable. I can scarcely believe that a man of your sound 
judgment, one who holds an honorable and far more respon- 
sible position than any man under the Postmaster-General with 
honor and respect attached to the same, should throw it up 
for a d— old Yankee notion (a piece of wire with two Texan 
steer horns attached to the ends, with an arrangement to make 
the concern bleat like a calf) called a telephone.” 

Having accepted the position of organizer, financier and 
watchdog of the telephone treasury in its incipient stage, 
Theodore N. Vail enlisted with the gallant band of pioneers — 
Bell, Watson, Hubbard and Sanders. But besides the infantile 
troubles of their company they were beset with temptations. 
Vail was tendered positions with higher and surer salary by 
railroad and express companies. Watson was offered $10,000 
for his telephone stock. Sanders was urged to go back to 
his leather business, which had all but gone to pieces. But 
still they held together and never in the history of financial 
flotations was there an example of more tenacity of purpose. 

But perhaps the most pathetic figure among this band of 
faithful fighting men was that of the inventor himself. Bell 
had been with his young wife in England. He had gone 
abroad expecting to promote the telephone industry there, 
but lack of financial support had killed his enthusiasm. He 
had returned sick at heart. He wrote from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston as follows: ‘““Thousands of tele- 
phones are in operation in all parts of the country, yet I have 
not received one cent for my invention. On the contrary, | 
am largely out of pocket, as the mere value of the profession 
that I have sacrificed during my three years’ work amounts to 
$12,000.”’ 

But Mr. Vail remained unperturbed, for if he ever got dis- 
couraged he never allowed anyone to know it. His calmness 
during these early trying days of the telephone was a large 
asset. His secretary, Mr. Devonshire, and others of his staff 
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were dismayed at the financial situation. They would look 
over at him sitting at his desk, serene and undisturbed, quietly 
writing, and take fresh courage. Vail had seen too many 
years in Washington, with its political strife, with storms brew- 
ing and breaking around him, to waste time and energy now 
walking the floor. He was not of the type which was easily 
swayed. He had chosen his star and was ready to follow 
it in its courses. 

Secretary Devonshire, then in Boston, tells this story of 
his chief's imperturbable temperament. It was on the occasion 
of the new manager's first visit to the Boston office. Mr. 
Devonshire describes him as a young man, dressed in an 
English walking suit of gray or quaker mixture, wearing a tall 
light Kersey hat. 

“After greetings were over he sat down, placing his tall 
hat on the sill of the window. He was in an awkward posi- 
tion, and, moving to a better one, knocked his hat out of 
the window into the open alley, two stories below. We did 
not expect to get it again, or if we did its usefulness would be 
gone, but when recovered it was found to be uninjured. Its 
possible loss did not seem to faze Mr. Vail in the slightest.”’ 

From this incident Secretary Devonshire made up his 
mind that nothing could disturb this young man, who was the 
master of his own fate. This man could even, while writing, 
steadily carry on an almost continuous conversation, a faculty 
which deeply impressed those about him. He never seemed 
to have the least misgivings as to the future. He planned 
for success, of course, but always as if success were a moral 
certainty. He crossed no bridges until he came to them, and 
then always with a confidence that stimulated those associated 
with him. 

In 1900 there was but one telephone to 100 people 
in the United States. In ten short years this distribution had 
multiplied many times. At the close of 1910 there were 
approximately 6.33 Bell telephones for each 100 of population 
in the United States. This fact, impressive enough in itself, 
becomes much more so when it is realized that only five 
years before, or in 1905, there were 3.01 telephones for each 
100 of population. In five short years the great Bell System 
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had more than doubled its plants and was then serving close 
to 25,000,000 of population, compared with less than 12,000,- 
000 in 1905. 

The statement has been made that increase in telephone 
facilities has been three to four times as rapid as expansion 
of population. In the ten years from 1900 to 1910 the growth 
has been thirteen to nineteen times as rapid as the increase in 
population. In the decade from 1910 to 1920 this growth, 


despite a great war, is again marked. The Bell System is 


adding hundreds of thousands of new stations. ‘There are 
hundreds of thousands of unfilled orders for station installa- 
tions in excess of normal. The increased ramifications, the 
need of greater working capital, has all the time been urgent. 
The company has extended itself in service faster than it could 
gain the means to finance this extension. When the United 
States entered the World War the management was forced to 
assume the maintenance of telephone operation and this opera- 
tion was harder to maintain for domestic purposes because of 
the demands made upon the telephone organization to serve 
the allied powers. During the period which followed the war 
the Bell system showed a record growth in spite of the fact 
that business in general has been comparatively dull. There 
has been no abatement in the receipts of requests for telephone 
service. The installation of new telephones is more than at 
a normal rate. Unfilled applications for service are still largely 
in excess of the normal amount. The net earnings of the Bell 
System show substantial improvements. 

Mr. Vail, purchased, as president of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., for that concern the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. Public announcements of this passing of con- 
trol from the Gould interests to the Vail company was made. 
Prejudicial as mergers are usually regarded by the press and 
the public, this was an exception. Immediately great things 
were predicted as the result of the absorption of Western 
Union. For 10 years the Western Union has been practicing 
retrenchment to the point of disintegration. Economy had 
become rampant to such an extent that the corporation had 
gone to seed. It had emphasized its parsimonious policy to 
such an extent that merit went unrecognized and the company, 
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by this neglect in paying a better scale of wages, was demor- 
alizing and crippling its entire system. 

It was an office of rehabilitation to which Mr. Vail came 
when the administration of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
fell to his lot. Besides, the company was carrying enormous 
inflated assets as book values. There was evidence to show 
that the whole organization was being run in order to make 
a showing. Mr. Vail immediately ordered done one of the 
most courageous things in all corporation history. He soon 
saw that a modern and up-to-date appraisal of the company’s 
assets would make for a far greater degree of efficiency. He 
knew he had bought control of a remarkably valuable prop- 
erty — how valuable he didn’t know. But he did not wish 
to deceive himself or the public as to its value. The Western 
Union was carrying appraisals of real estate and securities which 
had been made a good many years ago. Mr. Vail knew this 
and he took into consideration the fact that a new appraisal 
would inevitably reduce the showing of the company to a con- 
siderable degree. But he did not permit this to deter him 
from ordering a complete inventory of everything the Western 
Union had. He proposed to announce to the public the exact 
current market value of the company’s real estate and securi- 
ties, start a new set of books and begin his duties of respon- 
sibility to stockholders with a clean slate. He employed the 
most expert accountants and appraisers to be had and put 
them to work. They labored for over eight months. Their 
report, which was published by Mr. Vail without the tremor of 
an eye, marked an epoch in financial and market history. That 
report began by writing an adjustment of the difference be- 
tween the appraised and book value of the Western Union 
by the charge of $5,595,089 against surplus. Bad and doubt- 
ful accounts were charged off. An allowance of $2,000,000 
was made for “‘depreciation.’’ Another allowance of $500,- 
000 was made for reserve. This kind of pruning was kept up 
until the old Gould surplus of $18,867,000 was cut to 
$5,136,000. 

Just think of it! Here was over $13,000,000 struck off 
from the apparent assets of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
by a few strokes of the pen. It required initiative and courage 
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of the same quality which inspires a soldier to face the can- 
non’s mouth. President Vail had revalued the Western Union 
holdings and deliberately stated to the public that the surplus 
was no longer approximately $19,000,000 as the public had 
been led to believe, but only a little over $5,000,000. The 
Vail slogan was, “‘Accuracy and publicity,’’ and he declared this 
to be essential to his scheme of rehabilitating the company. 
The shares of the Western Union were and are scattered 


- from one end of the Union to the other. It is more than a 


private corporation. It is a great national enterprise, operat- 
ing a public utility on substantially a monopoly basis. There- 
fore, Mr. Vail lost no time in taking the position that the 
public was entitled to the facts. 

It was a risky thing to do. But it was distinctly Vailesque. 
The financiers of the old school and the speculative brethren 
gasped. They expected a tumble in prices. They feared the 
worst. ‘Would the bottom drop out of the Western Union 
when the shareholders learned that their property was worth 
$13,000,000 less than they had supposed>’’ was the question 
they asked around and about with anxious faces. 

Here the unexpected happened — the unexpected to prac- 
tically everybody except Vail himself, perhaps. Vail doubt- 
less was an exception. Perhaps he stood ready to take the 
consequences, anyway. But the unexpected happened all 
right. The Western Union stock went up and stayed up. 

Besides throwing a light on the quality of this man who 
did such a heartbreaking thing as relentlessly to write of $13,- 
000,000 from the assets of such an ultra-respectable concern 
as the Western Union, it is of interest to note what he thought 
of the folly of merely ‘“‘making a showing,”’ as he called it: 

Mr. Vail during his incumbency as president of the Bell 
System gave evidence of a working knowledge added to saving 
common sense in dealing with the situation as it progressed. 


This characteristic of his was admirably set forth in his annual 


reports to the stockholders. They are gems of financial and 
managerial literature. In 1919, as the period of Federal con- 
trol of the telephone drew near, Mr. Vail made the following 
announcement regarding these changes which shows his inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of the system: 
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‘Preparatory to the end of the period of Federal con- 
trol and in view of the great development which has taken 
place in the art of transmission of intelligence by electricity, 
particularly of the great development of multiplex telephony, 
machine operation of both telephone and telegraph and of 
wireless telephone, there are many large problems confront- 
ing the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in all lines of 
greater, better development and wider usefulness. 

‘In view of all this and to facilitate all the possibilities 
of the future, it is necessary that the organization be adjusted 
to meet these new problems and be put on a permanent basis. 
I have requested of and recommended to the board of direc- 
tors the following changes, which are in titles rather than in 
functions. I will, as the chairman of the board, be in the 
active direction of the policy and problems of the company 
and by this change will be enabled to give more of my 
uninterrupted time and attention to the larger problems of the 
business. 

‘“Vice-President Bethell, who has been in charge of the 
Federal operating board, was invited to rejoin the organiza- 
tion, but as he wishes to take a long rest, has declined to the 
regret of the board. 

‘‘H. B. Thayer, who has been for nearly 40 years prom- 
inently identified with the operating of the telephone system 
both from the manufacturing standpoint and from the prac- 
tical operation, has been made president. N. C. Kingsbury, 
who has had to do with both the operating and public relations, 
has been made first vice-president. N. T. Guernsey, the gen- 
eral counsel, has been made vice-president in charge of the 
legal department.”’ 

All through the years these annual reports and interviews 
given out by Mr. Vail exemplify both wisdom and foresight 
to a degree, over a period of many years, that is but rarely 
encountered even among the greatest executives. 

In his annual report to stockholders in 1919, Mr. Vail 
said: 

‘We can confidently advise our shareholders not to part 
with their securities, believing that, at present prices, they are 
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the cheapest and, under existing conditions, the safest of any 
securities of similar character. 

‘The property will come back in as good physical condi- 
tion as when put under Federal control. It has been main- 
tained according to the usual standard, the usual reserves for 
depreciation have been made, wages have been increased or 
are being adjusted to a scale suitable to present conditions. 
Charges for services have been in most cases advanced to 
cover increased cost. The charges necessary are essentially 
fair; the relative increase over pre-war rates to the increased 
charges of other utility services and prices of other industrial 
productions is most negligible, and we believe the public 
will be entirely satisfied. 

“It has been our practice in the statements and reports 
made from time to time to give the exact conditions of the 
property, that all may know, all there is to be known, that the 
public may fully realize that our effort has been and will be to 
operate this great essential utility in such a way as will insure 
to the greatest benefits of its users, and will, at the same time, 
maintain the credit of the securities as standard, and not spec- 
ulative, investments.”’ 

These extracts from the annual reports are given because 
they reflect the calibre of the man. They reveal the vision 
of the captain of industry. They show the broad-mindedness 
of his organizing genius. They give some insight into the 
power of the man who was peculiarly qualified to take the 
leading part in organizing, financing and developing one of 
the greatest inventions of the age. 

Mr. Vail’s business history should be written in two chap- 
ters. The first should deal with the inception of the invention 
of the telephone and its development through the early stages. 
The other should deal with his adventures in other fields for Mr. 
Vail invested in all sorts of schemes — some weird inventive 
ideas that he tried to promote. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars he had earned from his telephone investment had dis- 
appeared. He sold his yacht when the demand for funds 
became urgent. He also decided to sell his Walnut Avenue 
residence in Roxbury, Mass. He placed a number of his most 
valuable pictures on sale and shipped several carloads of 
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handsome furnishings to his Vermont farm, which, for the 
sake of his health and economy, he determined to make his 
home. 

But even then his misfortunes were not ended. For the 
largest and most important of these, the Accumulator com- 
pany, he still had hopes. It was one night while at dinner 
that he was about ready to leave for Vermont when his butler 
handed him a telegram announcing that the Accumulator had 
followed the rest of his failures. Mrs. Vail was in Europe. 
He was dining alone in the dismantled house; he only laughed. 
“Well, Jack,’’ he said, ““The Accumulator is busted. Where 
is the next crash coming from? _ Bring in a bottle of cham- 
pagne.”’ : 

The next misfortune was the announcement which came 
a day or two later that the firm to which he had consigned 
his pictures — valued at about $70,000 — had failed and that 
he would receive but little or nothing for them. 

But even then he was not crushed — not defeated for 
a moment. His fortune was badly crippled and his health 
was impaired. No matter, he would get back his health and 
make a new start. This was when he had reached the age 
of 45 years; he was still a young man and there was plenty 
ahead of him to be done in the world. His debts were paid 
and he still had the farm. 

But about this time the turn came. Mr. Vail had invested ~ 
heavily in one thing that to all appearances was hopelessly 
involved when it suddenly recovered its value, —a venture 
in South America. The success of this venture recovered and 
restored his fortune. 

The South American investment brought him great wealth 
again and the Telephone company called him back to the 
presidency during the financial and business panic of 1907. 
That was a year when ruin stared a great many corporations 
and individuals in the face. When Mr. Vail heard the call to 
assume again the head of the cherished undertaking with which 
his name was and will ever be identified, his immediate judg- 
ment was to sell his South American properties. He received 
something more than $3,000,000 for his holdings and he at 
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once prepared to resume his duties at the head of the Bell 
System. 

Bankers recommended making Vail president of the Tele- 
phone company and bringing the offices from Boston to New 
York. They acquired 50,000 shares of Telephone stock and 
called for the appointment of an investigating committee with 
Vail at its head. The investigation showed that the company’s 
affairs were involved. A large amount of money would be 
required to handle the situation, for immediate use and a still 
larger sum by the end of the year. 

But Vail took hold energetically and straightened out all 
its complicated problems, and the telephone enterprise again 
became a name to conjure with both commercially and finan- 
cially. 

The story of Mr. Vail’s career is instructive and inspiring. 
He deserves a resting place in Valhalla. His name should be 
inscribed high in the Hall of Fame. The spirit of self-help 
was strong within him. Imagination and vision, together with 
courage and wisdom, made him a figure which will always 
remain unique among executive and organizing geniuses of our 
time. 
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JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 


John Pierpont Morgan, the younger, has proved 
himself able to keep the house of Morgan famous, 
efficient, and active. He followed in the footsteps 
of one of the greatest financial forces the world 
has ever known—his father, John Prerpont Morgan. 
He 1s the real son of a real man. 


He is a money master whose philosophy of life 
is that the public’s business 1s that of the public; 
his business 1s his business. He ignores public 
opinion and comment and does what he thinks 1s 
best. 
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international banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., was 

born in New York, on September 7, 1867. ‘‘Morgan’”’ 
was at that time a name with which to conjure. His grand- 
father, Junius Spencer Morgan, was selected by George Pea- 
body, at that time our foremost international banker, as a 
partner. Almost at the outset of his career he earned the 
reputation of being “‘the best business man in Boston.”” He 
repaired from Boston to London, to the Peabody headquar- 
ters. Then came later Mr. Peabody's death, at which time 
the firm of J. S. Morgan & Co. was organized. 

J. S. Morgan, its head, was a mathematical genius and 
soon became recognized as a financial giant. He startled con- 
servative Europe by undertaking, in 1870, to float a loan of 
$50,000,000 for the Provisional French Government, then © 
crumbling to defeat, its Emperor already a prisoner of the 
Germans. Back in his day Junius Morgan formed a “‘Syndi- 
cate,’ then practically unknown to Anglo-Saxon finance, and 
daringly handled French Government transactions with con- 
summate skill. He cleaned up several millions in profits in 
eighteen months. 

Then came the second Morgan, John Pierpont Morgan, 
the elder, who began his career with Mr. Peabody in New 
York as correspondent and became the Peabody representa- 
tive later of the firm of Dabney, Morgan & Co. In 1871, 
John Pierpont Morgan joined the Drexels, the leading banking 
house of Philadelphia, and the house became known as Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. This company’s chief rival was Jay Cooke & 
Co., known for its activities in largely financing the Civil War. 
When Jay Cooke & Co. failed in 1873 the Drexel-Morgan 
house, along with August Belmont, the Rothschild representa- 
tive, became the mainstay of the Government in underwriting 
and refunding its enormous debts. John Pierpont Morgan 
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in this work played an active part and achieved a great and 
lasting prestige throughout the country, to which he added 
much lustre in the greatest achievements of his life, which 
came later, in organizing and financing railroads and indus- 
trial corporations more colossal than any of the world has 
ever known. 

And this brings us to the third Morgan, who is known 
by his friends as “‘Jack,’’ the present head of the firm. At 
the time his father was the recognized head of American 
finance ‘‘Jack’’ Morgan emerged from Harvard with an A. B. 
degree in 1889. He bore several inherited traits. He was a 
mixture of brusqueness and jollity and he had with it all a 
will of his own. He had an average amount of brains and 
was normally fond of recreation. He was strong, muscular, 
a six-footer. His father lost no time in taking him into the 
financial organization. He was first given a sound preliminary 
training under special tuition in the New York office of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. Then the young man was sent to London to 
broaden his vision and his experience. By that time he had 
married Miss Jane Norton Drew in 1890 and had taken to 
English life. 

Yet it was of this man that C. W. Barron, said, discussing 
the foreign debts of the United States and how the payment 
problem should be solved: 

‘The United States should appoint a commission of lead- 
ing business men and bankers to study the budgets and finan- 
cial condition of our debtors and recommend the best methods 
and terms of payment and also find the best ways by which 
we may succor the Allies so that they can pay us and not hurt 
themselves in doing so. Such a commission will not find other- 
wise than that a correct indemnity payment by Germany should 
be among the best assets of the Allies. 

‘The whole world should then be invited, under the 
American leadership, to cooperate in restoring industrial Ger- 
many so that she may pay the Allies to the utmost she reason- 
ably can and thereby the Allies would in time pay us the 
principal of our debt and such interest rate under the terms 
of the original contract or less, as we may find it to our interest 
in international good fellowship to receive. 
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‘Business men like John D. Rockefeller and J. P. Mor- 
gan should be drafted into the service of the country to deter- 
mine the best methods of promoting international business and 
international payments. 

‘Rockefeller got his business education assisting to light 
the world, including China. He knows where the wealth is 
in every country, because he has sought for it in his sales of 
kerosene, gasoline and fuel oil and 360 other products of the 
Standard Oil. J. P. Morgan got his financial education in 
- Russia, Germany, Paris and London and he knows the finances 
of Europe as does no other American. But he won't thank 
me for telling this.”’ 

Upon “‘Jack’’ Morgan, the financiers’ eyes all over the 
world were fixed, centering in that white marble banking 
house at the corner of Wall and Broad Street. ‘‘Jack’’ Mor- 
gan becomes more and more a personage of the moment. 

In the house of Morgan, if you should go into that long- 
glass-enclosed office which runs parallel with Broad Street, 
you would see, almost any afternoon, a big broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested man walking around with his hands dug deep 
into his pockets. He might be leaning casually up against one 
of the many desks where sits that remarkable group of finan- 
ciers known as ‘Mr. Morgan’s partners.’’ He might be gazing 
out of the windows into the tumult of the Street, watching the 
human ebb and flow around the white marble portals of the 
Stock Exchange. 

You could spot him for a Morgan.-at first glance, not so 
much for the bigness of his bulk, but because he is in so many 
ways the embodiment of his father. He has the Morgan eye 
that searches, the Morgan alertness, and the Morgan nervous- 
ness of movement. He is no ordinary-looking man. If a 
messenger should hand him a paper, he would read it at a 
glance and give an order in a monosyllable. With a look 
or a nod he directs. 

This apparent carelessness of manner does not betoken 
indifference. It is simply part of the life of the Morgan office. 
Perhaps no other great business institution in this country 
tolerates so much informality. You can see the humblest 
bookkeepers smoking there at their work; men come and go 
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without restraint; there is none of the tension so often found 
in huge financial concerns. And yet here is the throne-room 
of the money powers. 

Follow “young J. P.,’’ as they call him down in Wall 
Street, back to his desk, and then for the first time you get 
a hint of the fact that not only is he the son of his father, 
‘but has taken his grizzled sire’s place. He sits in a little pri- 
vate office just outside the long glass enclosed place, at the 
very head of all the lieutenants of the great field-marshal. It 
was the station first occupied by his father many years ago, 
and young Morgan not only sits in the seat of the master, but 
is exercising the master’s function. 

No royal road to his present position was made smooth 
for him. He went through the hard Morgan school of prep- 
aration. After his graduation from Harvard in 1889, a clerk- 
ship in the Boston house of Peabody & Co. was offered him 
and this was simply to break him into the ways of financial 
bookkeeping. The Morgan course of instruction prescribed 
with English schooling. So before long he climbed upon a 
stool in the London house of Morgan, and thus began to serve 
an apprenticeship where his father had labored before him. 

Here he emulated his father by showing the same keen- 
ness in questions that had characterized all the Morgans. He 
began to be trusted with large commissions. When the Morgan 
syndicate bought sixty-two million dollars’ worth of Govern- 
ment bonds, for which payment was to be made in gold, a 
difficult problem in foreign exchange had to be met. Young 
Morgan had a very important hand in the English end of the 
deal, and he distinguished himself in this and in a similar trans- 
action with the Mercantile Marine Corporation, which involved 
the movement of a tremendous shipment of gold. 

All the while his father looked on approvingly, but said 
little. Every now and then, when the parent went on his pil- 
grimages to London, his colleagues would say: 

‘Jack is alan good.” 

Few people at that time knew the young man in ‘ie coun- 
try, and the impression got abroad that he was rather a color- 
less personage. But events were moving swiftly down in Wall 
Street. The years do not stand still, even with the rulers of 
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financial destinies. The elder Morgan moved along toward 
seventy. While not of the retiring kind, his eye looked to 
the time when some other person would sit in his place. Nat- 
urally it fell on his son, who sat in that London counting house. 

Meanwhile he had built up a wonderful organization. 
Around him he had gathered the most brilliant group of young 
men in the Street — including Charles Steele, the wizard of 
railroad law and George W. Perkins, who had been through 
the Steel and Harvester mergers, and who had displayed such 

great capacity for organization and the rest. Already he had 
picked out Henry P. Davison as a coming financial power. 
But these men were not of his flesh and blood, and the senior 
Morgan, although few people knew it, had a very affectionate 
nature. 

Thus it happened that one fine day, not many years ago, 
young J. P. came back from Europe, big, broad, bronzed, a 
man who had reached full financial stature and ready to take 
his place in the house of his fathers. From that day on, the 
elder Morgan began to relinquish his hold. 

He did not let go at once, as fateful events that soon 
followed showed. Young J. P. had not been home very long 
when the panic of 1907 broke loose. On that momentous 
October day, when the bronze doors of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. closed with a clang that was heard all around the 
nation, it was J. P. Morgan, Sr., who leaped to the rescue. 
Those who thought he had “‘retired’’ found that they were 
much mistaken. He raised the standard of confidence and 
optimism; around him rallied all the financial clans, burying 
old differences, forgetting fresh feuds. His marble library 
upon Madison Avenue was the sanctuary where tired, broken 
and affrighted finance took refuge. 

It was in this crisis that Wall Street got its first glimpse 
of young J. P. He represented his father in a score of im- 
portant conferences, and conducted himself with such con- 
spicuous good sense and discretion that, when the strain of 
those soul-trying meetings subsided, the elder Morgan is re- 
ported to have said: 


“Well, Jack showed the real shai 
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It was like awarding a decoration of the highest order 
of financial merit. 

Every year since that panic, young Morgan has increased 
this favorable impression more and more. That his father 
had the most complete confidence in him was attested by the 
fact that he made more frequent and longer trips to Europe 
than before, and scarcely ever visited his old office. What 
business he did was transacted in his library. 

While most of the Morgan partners have specific tasks 
to perform, it is difficult to describe those entrusted to young 
J. P. He has some part in every big Morgan transaction. No 
bond underwriting goes through without his cooperation; no 
railroad reorganization is touched without his personal investi- 
gation; no foreign loan is made save with his scrutiny. To 
see him sauntering around the offices, you would think that 
he is carefree and without a single business responsibility. Get 
into a deal with him, however, and you would see how swiftly 
he would galvanize into action, how merciless would be his 
measure of affairs; and you would then realize that the elder 
Morgan's confidence in his son was well and worthily placed. 

Here, then is a real son of a real father, a rich man’s 
son who has succeeded in a big way. To his unusual ability 
as a financier he brings a clean, wholesome enthusiasm for 
fine things. Sir Casper Purdon Clarke once said that young 
J. P. had a better art sense than his father. He loves books, 
and not only collects fine editions, but reads them — an activ- 
ity not shared by many millionaires. Instead of building 
gorgeous palaces of marble, he is content to live in an old- 
fashioned brownstone house at the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-Seventh Street. It was typical of the affectionate 
relations between the Morgan father and son that they should 
live side by side. 

Young Morgan is much more accessible in business than 
his father ever was, although he has the same paucity and 
brevity of expression. He has dismissed many big deals with 
a “Yes” ora ““No.’’ He is less brusque than his father, and is 
perhaps more inclined to be conciliatory. He never permits 
himself to be interviewed, and you do not hear anecdotes 
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about him up and down the Street. One reason for this is 
that he is too busy sticking to business. 

The banking business of J. P. Morgan & Co., with its vari- 
ous foreign branches, constitutes an institution; it is vastly more 
than a simple business undertaking. With this point empha- 
sized, it can be said that the mantle of that institution descends 
from father to son, and that each succeeding son who is 
placed in the position of chief executive officer is as care- 
fully trained to his duty as ever a prince is trained to the 
day of his coronation. 

The late head of the house of Morgan declared: ““We 
have built for all time and all generations; we will survive 
for hundreds of years after you are dead and buried, and our 
business will go on without interruption under the direction 
of men as yet unborn who will be trained to conduct it — 
we axe an institution.”’ 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan made these remarks to a very 
great man, by way of getting at the very core of what he 
wanted to know — whether the very great man wanted panic 
or prosperity in these United States — adding, ““You can have 
panic or you can have prosperity; it makes little difference 
to me, as the house of which I am the head will survive 
either condition. 

The firm’s subscription was not less than $50,000,000 of 
Liberty Bonds, showing the vast public spirit which animated 
it. Mr. Morgan is now no longer under the necessity of turn- 
ing his dollars, as in the period directly following his father’s 
death. He notified the American Academy in Rome that he 
would cancel a dollar of its indebtedness to him as his father’s 
legatee for every dollar contributed to its endowment fund. 
Then he made a handsome money gift to Trinity College. 

Mr. Morgan is a fearless individual. It has been noted 
of him that he has often been seen elbowing his way through 
the great crowds on Wall or Broad Streets, swinging along 
unescorted and unshadowed. He has crossed and recrossed 
the Atlantic whenever business has demanded, braving Ger- 
many's submarines at the most perilous times. He showed 
splendid physical courage, for example, when an assassin 
entered his country home at Glen Cove, Long Island. This 
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man made an attempt upon his life. He pointed a pistol at 
him and wounded him. But Mr. Morgan, instead of attempt- 
ing to save himself, fearlessly sprung at the maniac, for he © 
was a maniac, and at the mouth of the upraised gun struggled — 
with the would-be murderer and over-powered him, saving 
the lives of his wife and children. 

For his father he had but one feeling — reverence. For 
his mother he had a beautiful affection. For his own domes- 
tic circle and love of home, his nature is intense. Al these 
are things of general knowledge. His father during his life- 
time was his companion at card parties and other functions 
and in business matters the same close association prevailed 
between them up to the time of his father’s death. 

And when his father died, in 1913, he did not leave to 
his son the inheritance which everybody had expected. ““Jack”’ 
Morgan really found himself in a trying position. It will be 
remembered that a special Morgan wing had been added 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. This was to house his 
father’s art collection, which he had left to that institution. 
But young Mr. Morgan hurriedly sold off an important part 
of this art collection, for which he was bitterly assailed. There 
is an explanation of this situation which was not forthcoming 
at the time. For be it known that in the latter years of his 
life the elder Morgan had devoted the bulk of his income to 
buying art, taking but little heed to the enormous cost of 
maintaining the collections. His son and heir most assuredly 
did not sell off those pictures because he wanted to. He would 
have greatly liked to maintain the collection intact. And he 
was confronted with the fact that his father’s will had pro- 
duced the impression that he was immensely wealthy. 

This was a great error. Outside of his collection and 
other properties, which constituted a liability rather than an 
asset, he left an inconsiderable amount of cash above security 
holdings. Apart from several millions “par value’ that 
classed as worthless or of nominal value there was an aggre- 
gate of only $19,000,000. Against this was the $3,000,000 
inheritance tax and there were various provisions in the will 
which had to be taken care of. So the sale of pictures was 
dictated more by necessity than by choice and the younger 
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Morgan, who needed the money to run his business, with his 
characteristic independence, allowed his fellow-citizens to in- 
terpret his conduct in any way they saw fit. He had to carry 
on the international banking plant left him by his father and 
it required a vast amount of capital. 

Young Morgan in his early career developed notably as 
a banker. There he kept in close touch with the Paris branch 
of the firm. He remained in London until 1905. In 1894 
he had become a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., the “Drexel” 
‘name having been dropped from the firm title. 

When the mantle of J. P. Morgan, the elder, fell upon 
his son, the public and the press knew little or nothing of his 
character. This was because “‘Jack’’ Morgan had made it a 
point to remain scrupulously in the background. He did not 
search for fame. He never seemed to have any ambition to 
become recognized as the sole factor in guiding the destinies 
of the house of Morgan. He dodged the limelight consistently. 
His name does not appear attached to any statements until 
recently. He liked to have H. P. Davison, whose untimely 
death was a grievous loss, or some other partner, attend to 
all matters calling for public announcement. 

The first act of magnitude falling upon the present Mor- 
gan era was when the Allies during the war turned to J. P. 
Morgan & Co., as the only potentiality capable of enabling 
them to cope with the situation. On January |, 1915, the 
announcement was made that Morgan & Co., had accepted 
the position of financial and purchasing agents of Great 
Britain and France and the House was commissioned to pur- 
chase all war materials required over here, its remuneration 
being one per cent of everything bought with all expenses 
paid. This was during the first year of the war. No other 
banking house, not even the great Bank of England, had ever 
assumed obligations upon such a colossal scale as this. And 
it was all carried through successfully by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. during the last three years of the war. 

All that this house has done during the World War will 
probably never be known. One of its acts was to loan the 
Army Department $1,000,000 without security to help it out 
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of ahole. Mr. Morgan was at all times head of these arrange- 
ments and was no idle onlooker. 

Mr. Morgan is known to be interested in many other 
things besides banking, being a student of the Bible and con- 
stantly quoting passages from it. He has a great love for good 
literature. He is a devoted Shakesperian scholar. In outdoor 
sports he is an enthusiastic yachtsman and is the owner of a 
number of fast boats. He was vice-commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club. He is a good tennis player, taking more 
to that sport than to golf. There are some who predict that 
he will not remain in the active conduct of his business as long 
as his father did. The death of H. P. Davison undoubtedly 
keeps him in the harness actively longer than he anticipated. 
As soon as he can manage it, he will probably spend a goodly 
part of his time in leisure in this country or in England. He 
is greatly interested in English people and customs. 

Those who know Mr. Morgan best say that he is not 
at all ambitious to become a great dominating force over the 
whole kingdom of finance. Far from being a figurehead in 
the activities of J. P. Morgan & Co., he is of a retiring dis- 
position. Force of circumstances compels him to go to the 
front. He would far rather allow his trusted associates, par- 
ticularly the late Henry P. Davison, bear the brunt of the 
actual executive work, conscious that it is in capable hands. 
He prefers living a rational life. He would not sacrifice his 
home life for the honors of place. And for nothing would 
he forego the pleasure of his domestic calm, preferring the 
position of husband and father to that of banker. But he 
is devoted to the reputation of his firm and is jealous of its 
honor. 

Of Mr. Morgan's family a few words are necessary in 
conclusion. A young Harvard graduate is Junius Spencer, 
who is walking in his father’s footsteps. This young man was 
a naval gunner, enlisting immediately upon the declaration of 
war. He puts on no airs, and the other fellows in the office 
acclaim him as one of themselves. There is another son, 
Henry Sturgis, a graduate of Yale. 

Mr. Morgan's two daughters, Jane Norton and Frances 
Tracey, are married. 
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Chicago and Marshall Field are forever linked. 
He was one of the giants that made the Metropolis 
of the Middle West. 


As a titan of the business of merchandising, 
Marshall Field ts one of the most wmteresting figures 
of American financial history. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


ARSHALL FIELD, the greatest merchant prince the 
world has ever known, was born near Conway, Massa-~ 
chusetts, in 1835. His father was a farmer, in only 


“moderate circumstances, but able to give his son at least the 


advantage of a thorough home training in habits of industry 
and morals. Added to this were the advantages of good 
public schools and the Conway Academy. It was about as 
happy a beginning as a boy could have, if he were capable 
of profiting by it. 

A New England farmer’s boy had to be bright and 
healthy with the work he had to do. Outside the environment 
of the farm there was abroad the adventurous spirit which for 
several generations had all but stripped the Eastern States 
of their youthful best for the benefit of the West. For a time 
Marshall Field was a clerk in a store in Pittsfield, Mass., but 
in 1856 he secured a clerkship in a Chicago dry goods store. 
From 1860 to 1865 he was junior partner in the frm. In 
1865 he became a partner of the firm of Field, Palmer & 
Leiter, later Field & Leiter. In 1861 he became proprietor of 
the business, which was then and since has been conducted 
under the name of Marshall Field & Co. 

The business grew rapidly with the growth of Chicago 
and the development of the Western country. At his death 
in 1906 he was head of the largest and best known depart- 
ment store in the world. His turnover exceeded $50,000,000 
a year and included a large wholesale and retail trade as well 
as the control of many factories in Europe, Asia, and even 
Australia, for the manufacture of the goods he sold. For- 
tunate investments in Chicago real estate and in industrial 
and railroad stocks contributed much to increase his wealth. 
He gave $8,000,000 to Field Columbian Museum of Chicago 


and to the University of Chicago, and an especially valuable 
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piece of land for athletic purposes, now known as Marshall 
Field. | 

The modern department store is the growth of only half a 
hundred years. History records names of money-lenders and 
some amazing accumulators of wealth, but there are no names 
in history to rank in sheer volume of service with those retailers 
of merchandise whose names are household words from Chi- 
cago to London and Paris. 

Investors and students of finance may be interested to 
compare the gross business of well-known retail establishments 
with aggregate gross business of large manufacturing establish- 
ments and transportation companies. 3 

The astonishing thing about the department store busi- 
ness is not size, but the large expense in service. Formerly 
- department stores did business with expense of 10% and 
12% for rent, salaries, delivery, management and all over- 
head. ‘Today the public is served by the majority of the big 
department stores at an expense exceeding 30%. 

The largest retail store in the world is that of Marshall 
Field of Chicago, whose business runs from $65,000,000 to 
$73,000,000 a year in normal times. If the business of 
Selfridge, of London, who came from the Marshall Field con- 
cern, be added, the aggregate business would total $100,- 
000,000. 

Wanamaker in Philadelphia and New York does a busi- 
ness normally just under $60,000,000 per annum and Carson, 
Pirrie & Scott, of Chicago do about $50,000,000 per annum. 

Abroad the famous Bon Marché fails to reach $50,000,- 
000 per annum in gross business by from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. Probably the biggest retail business that ever 
existed, figured in dollars and cents, is that of the mail order 
house of Sears-Roebuck & Co., which for the first three 
months of 1920 did a business of over $90,000,000 gross. 

Conway, the home of Marshall Field, is a very pretty 
place, but it was small, even for a beginner. When, at the 
age of 17 Marshall Field was permitted to set out upon his 
chosen career, he went as far as Pittsfield, Mass., a thriving 
business center, and obtained employment in what may be 
described as a “‘country store."’ At the end of four years this 
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boy had obtained enough general information and business 
training, plus determination to go West via Chicago as his goal. 

Here, in 1856, .he became a salesman in the wholesale 
dry goods house of Cooley, Farwell & Co. It was already 
a flourishing concern, but the business interests of Chicago 
had trials and changes before them. The city itself was in 
what might be called its boyhood. Its streets and the build- 
ings lining them were in process of being lifted up to a higher 
grade. All had been, at first, upon the prairie level. The 
railway system, centering at the foot of Lake Michigan, was 
in its infancy and the vast region it was to tap was yet open 
to cultivation. A few miles beyond the corporate limits were 
wide reaches of bare prairies with little of it turned by the 
plow. 

In financial matters there were endless causes for per- 
plexity. A tide of immigration was setting westward and the 
future seemed assured, but the very newness of all the com- 
munities and settlements, large or small, rendered a knowl- 
edge of local financial conditions impossible. It was known 
as “flush times’’ but with strong symptoms of impending 
trouble. The old State banking system prevailed and the 
currency problems interfered seriously in all mercantile trans- 
actions. Speculation of every kind was rampant, especially 
in real estate. Almost everybody was heavily in debt and 
the credit of Western houses was subjected to sharp scrutiny. 

Marked by this sudden, chaotic state of affairs, the great 
panic of 1857 burst like a hurricane. It seemed as if every- 
thing would be swept away. The banks and business houses 
closed their doors, and even those who expected to open 
them again were forced to sit still until the storm was over. 
The streets of Chicago swarmed with men out of employ- 
ment and no real business was conducted. 

The house of Cooley, Farwell & Co., was one of the 
not very large number which survived the panic in good con- 
dition. It was even able to take up business that fell from 
the hands of broken concerns. One of its best salesmen had 
learned an important lesson at the outset of his western 
career. He had learned the nature of this country, and had 
studied the science of credit as applied to such rapidly changing 
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conditions. He had already made his mark as a young man 
of unusual promise. During the three years following, he 
rose rapidly in the esteem of the firm, became indispensable, 
and in 1860 this young salesman, Marshall Field, was ad- 
mitted to a junior partnership. 

The financial disturbances of 1861 were probably less 
severe in the West than in the East, but they supplied a num- 
ber of important problems, the solution of which gave Mr. 
Field the dominating idea of his subsequent career. Then 
followed the remaining years of the Civil War, with the swell- 
ing volume of the greenbacks and the indebtedness which 
brought exorbitant inflations. 

The business of the house grew rapidly, but there came 
necessity for a complete reorganization in 1866. The success 
in it attained by Mr. Field, up to this date, may be inferred 
from the fact that he stepped at once to the head of the new 
house of Field, Palmer & Leiter. Two years later other busi- 
ness interests led to the withdrawal of Mr. Potter Palmer, and 
the name of the house was changed to Field, Leiter & Co. 
Never was there a better exemplification of a “‘one-man” 
concern. 

The flush times following the war were now at their 
height. The West was filling up, state after state, territory 
beyond territory. The growth of the railways and of the 
commerce of the Lakes was something bewildering. The 
business of Chicago was as if done at red heat, and the com- 
petition for it was almost tumultous. It was a time when a 
man in charge of enormous purchases and sales might easily 
have yielded to the strong temptation to trade unduly. It was 
the severest possible test which could be applied to business 
character. . 

But as the heat around him increased, Mr. Field became 
cooler than ever. He was inflexible in maintaining the prin- 
ciples of perfecting a system which, to his mind, offered the 
one promise of permanent success. This was the adoption 
of the “‘cash’’ system, with a liberal interpretation of its mean- 
ing. The goods sold to customers of sufficiently ascertained 
solvency and not in amounts exceeding their requirements or 
capacity, were ‘“‘cash’’ at 30 and 60 days and payments were 
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exacted with absolute promptness. The customers them- 
selves became more prudent then, with a certainty of so near 
and so sharp a settlement. Their own sales were certain 
to be more carefully made and the credit that they extended 
shorter. Mr. Field’s scrupulous attitude was, therefore, a. 
powerful conservative agency throughout the widening area 
of his business relations. 

The dry goods establishment which is, to this day, doing 
the largest general business in the United States, is not on the 
Atlantic Coast, but in Chicago. It has the great West for its 
market, it is more ideally located there than it could possibly be 
elsewhere. The lakes, the rivers, the continually expanding 
railway system seem to have agreed together to make their 
headquarters at the foot of Lake Michigan. The remark at- 
tributed to an enthusiastic western man is not altogether with- 
out a basis of truth: 

“New York? Yes, sir. Flourishing town, sir. Has a 
fine future before it. New York is the seaport of Chicago!” 

The house which seems best to have availed itself of 
the advantages offered by this pivotal point of distribution is 
that of Marshall Field & Co. It has been managed, through 
a long series of years, upon distinctly formulated business prin- 
ciples, rigidly adhered to, through good report and _ bad. 
While it has been guided from its beginning by a number of 
rarely capable men, any analysis of the success of the house 


is rendered more easily attainable from the fact that its guiding 


spirit, its autocratic, unyielding manager, remained unchanged. 
Its strength, therefore, has through stormy times and quiet 
times, been in its solidity. The variations in its profit and 
loss account have at no time been traceable to any defect in 
the working of its machinery. 

On the purchasing side of the account the principle in- 
volved was applied much more rigidly, for Mr. Field decided 
not to have any liabilities. Such credits as he permitted were 
purely nominal, covering little more than the time required 
for transfer and delivery of goods purchased. No purchase 
was to be made which would call for a note, a promise to 
pay, and no note of his was at any time to be found in a 


bank. So by buying for cash, a varying but important margin 
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of advantage in prices paid, was sure to be obtained. The 
best bargains came to the buyer with the cash in his pocket 
as naturally as water runs down hill. 

In close alliance with the cash system of purchases, there 
was to be maintained an exacting scrutiny of the quality of 
all goods purchased. No allurement of proposed profit was 
permitted to influence the purchase of goods at a shade of 
variation from standard. Every article sold must be regarded 
as warranted. 

Long before the business of the firm of Marshall Field 
& Co. had reached the annual total of $50,000,000, Field, 
Leiter and their associates had begun buying land in Chicago. 
Little capital was needed for the purpose. The material 
growth of Chicago explained sufficiently how a few dollars 
invested in land 60 or 70 years ago became automatically mul- 
tiplied. A century or so ago the lone cabin of John Kinzie 
was the only habitation on a site now occupied by a swarm- 
ing, conglomerate, population. On the prairie land where 
once stretched a solitude, a huge, roaring, choking city now 
stands, black with factories, the habitat of millions of human 
beings, living in a whirlpool of excitement and tumult, present- 
ing extremes of wealth and poverty, — the many existing in 
dire straits, the few rolling in sovereign luxury. The saying 
prevails in Chicago that the city now holds more millionaires 
than it did voters in 1840. 

Land, in the infancy of the city, was cheap. Settlers 
there were but the future could not be foreseen. In 1830 a 
quarter of an acre could be bought for $20; a few bits of silver 
would secure for the buyer a deed carrying with it a title for- 
ever, with a perpetual right of exclusive ownership and a per- 
petual hold on all succeeding generations. Within ten years — 
by about the beginning of the year 1840 — the price of a 
quarter of an acre in the center of the city had arisen to $1500. 
A decade later the established value was $17,500, and in 
1860, $28,000. Chicago was growing with great rapidity; a 
network of railroads traversed it; enormous factories, mills, 
grain elevators, packing houses; a vast variety of manufac- 
turing and mercantile concerns grew up in business. Swarms 
of working men and their families, led on by the need of | 
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food and the prospects of work, flowed in. The greater the 
influx of workers the more valuable became the land. In 1870 
the prices of a quarter of an acre in the heart of the city 
bounded to $110,000 and by 1880 to $130,000. 

Then came the great Chicago fire of 1871. This fire 
came in October and burned 8,000 houses, extending over 
more than 2,000 acres. 200 people perished and nearly 100,- 
000 were rendered homeless. The property burned was esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. This tremendous calamity awakened 
the practical sympathy of the civilized world. The city was 
entirely rebuilt in a style of great magnificence within two 
years. Another fire in 1874 did damage to the amount of 
$4,000,000. The magnitude of the transactions of the house 
of Marshall Field & Co. at that date may be imagined from 
the sum total of the fire losses incurred, for these footed up 
more than $3,500,000. Mr. Field had by no means neglected 
insurance. He was indeed fully protected but for the fact 
that so many insurance companies were wiped out as by a 
sponge by the overwhelming disaster. From solvent compan- 
ies, in due season, the firm recovered $2,500,000, but only a 
fraction of this was immediately available. 

The city seemed almost to have disappeared. Buyers 
coming to Chicago for goods have said they found only a 
blackened waste, which would require long years to restore 
for business purposes. The entire country’s sympathy and help 
were extended and the citizens of Chicago faced their difficulties 
with admirable courage, but none did so with more imper- 
turbable calmness than was exhibited by the head of the great 
establishment of Marshall Field & Co. 

No buildings of brick or stone were left standing, suitable 
for Mr. Field’s purposes, but at the corner of State and 20th 
Street were some great shells of horse-car barns, untouched 
by the fire. The clouds of smoke were still rising from the 
burned district when Mr. Field rented these barns and began 
to fit them up for the wholesale and retail dry goods business. 
At the same time gangs of men were at work clearing away 
the ruins. 

The new city, built after the fire, was in many respects 
improved. One of the changes in the policy of the house of 
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Field, Leiter & Co. was the separation of the retail trade from 
the wholesale. For the latter a building was at once erected 
at the corner of Madison and Market Streets. This depart- 
ment expanded to such proportions, however, that in 1885, 
another and really splendid business building was begun, — 
occupying an entire square of ground, bounded by Fifth Ave- 
nue, Quincy, Franklin and Adams Streets. It is of granite and 
sandstone, and is plain but substantial looking. The exterior 
is darkened by bituminous coal smoke, but its interior arrange- 
ments are hardly surpassed for extended facilities for business 
by any other similar structure in the world. The vast variety 
of the demand of the trade to be supplied compelled the keep- 
ing on hand continually of an enormous stock, but to many 
observers the most interesting consideration in any study of 
it would be the simple fact that it was all paid for. 

In 1881 Mr. Leiter withdrew and the name of the firm 
changed to Marshall Field & Co. It consisted of its former 
head and eight juniors, all of the latter having been brought 
up in the house. Like Mr. Field himself, not one of them 
brought in any outside capital and they saw themselves a 
vitally important part of his business ideals. No partners of 
another kind have at any time been desired, and Mr. Field’s 
rare judgment of character has been finely illustrated by his 
selection and advancement of those, who, under him, were 
to command in the several departments of the concern. Each, 
in his place, holds it by reason of merit, for no one ever accused 
Mr. Field of showing favoritism. 

The same faculty of discernment and process of selection 
procured the most efficient assistance, women as well as men, 
in all the grades of the more than 6000 persons on the payroll 
of the house. 

Mr. Field owned real estate in Chicago valued at $20,- 
000,000 and he was also a large holder of railway, palace car, 
steel and iron stocks at the time of his death. The business 
itself, however, is a greater success rather than any wealth 
accruing from it, for he has constructed an enormous mechan- 
ism for the purchase and sale, collection and distribution of 
textile and related fabrics, at the smallest possible percentage 
of financial risk, waste or loss. He has so perfected this mech- 
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anism, largely consisting of human units, selected and educated, 
according to his plan, that it works automatically from day to 
day in all parts of the earth, with its heart-beat pulsating in 
Chicago. The smoothness and uniformity with which this 
mechanism functions is one of the marvels of the world’s 
trade. 

It is probable that, in the last 20 years of Field's life, his 
annual net income was, at the very least $5,000,000. This 
is an extremely conservative estimate. More likely it reached 
$10,000,000 a year. Such an avalanche of riches tumbled in 
upon him that he was put constantly to the terrible extremity 
of seeking new field for investment. 

Unlike many multi-millionaires, he lived modestly. Of 
medium height and spare figure, he was rather of unobtrusive 
appearance. His eyes were gray and cold; his expression was 
one of determination. Field’s fortune, conservatively estimated 
at his death at $100,000,000, yet, in fact, reaching about 
$140,000,000, was chiefly left to his two grandsons. Marshall 
Field III and Henry Field. Marshall Field, as did many other 
multi-millionaires of his period, welded his fortune into a com- 
pact investment institution. It ceased to be a personal asset 
and became a thing, an inert mass of money, a corporate 
energy. This he did by creating, by the terms of his will, a 
trust of his fortune for the two boys. The provisions of the 
will set forth that $72,000,000 was to be set aside in trust for 
Marshall Field III until the year 1954. At the expiration of 
that period it, together with its accumulation, was to be turned 
over to him. To the other grandson, Henry, $48,000,000 was 
bequeathed under the same conditions. These sums were not 
in money, although at all times Field had a snug sum of cash 
stored away. When he died he had about $4,500,000 in 
banks. The fortune he bequeathed was principally in the form 
of real estate, bonds and stocks. These constituted a far more 
effective cumulative agency than mere money. 

Marshall Field was twice married, the second time in 
London, September 5, 1905, to Mrs. Delia Spencer Jacon, of 
Chicago, who survives him. He gave much to charity. Though 
a Presbyterian, he was one of the heaviest contributors to the 
Baptist University fund. His tastes were those of a refined and 
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educated man and he was not given to display of any kind. 
He was a steady church-goer, and always willing to participate 
in the regular performance of his duties as a citizen. He 
was a member of many clubs and enjoyed occasionally meet- 
ing his friends and acquaintances there. 

An austere man, of unswerving purpose, the Middle West — 
with Chicago as its center, owes much to this son of a Conway 
farmer. He probably contributed more to its marvelous mer- 
cantile development in the early days than to any other one 
individual. 
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The late Henry L. Higginson was as much a 
part of Boston as the old State House. His memory 
wil long be treasured not only as a financial giant, 
but as a patron of arts and sctences. 


Much of Boston’s history im the last 50 years 
revolves around him. His 1s a name in which New 
England takes pride and a shining star for the 
younger generation to follow. 


HENRY L. HIGGINSON 


HE long life of Henry Lee Higginson, of Boston, a 
member of the house of Lee, Higginson & Co., founder 
of the Boston Symphony, friend of Harvard College, 
veteran of the Civil War, cosmopolitan, aristocrat, was a heroic 
and most important one. He had maintained for more than 
50 years as the head of Lee, Higginson & Co., the titles of 
‘The Dean of State Street,’ the “First Citizen of Boston,” 
‘“‘Boston’s Grand Old Man.”’ 

Henry L. Higginson was born in Amity Street, (now 
Fourth Street) New York City, November 18, 1834. He died 
in Boston November 14 ,1919, lacking but four days of reach- 
ing his 85th birthday. His father and mother were George and 
Mary Higginson. In his fourth year he was brought to Boston, 
as his father, who had been in business with a cousin, (Stephen 
Higginson) as a small commission merchant, failed in the great 
panic of 1837. His father then carried on a small commission 
business on India Wharf in Boston. 

Thereafter, Mr. Higginson was a citizen of Boston and 
for 50 years was prominently identified with its activities. He 
had three brothers and one sister:— George Higginson, born 
August 6, 1833, and died June 19, 1921; James Jackson Hig- 
ginson, born June 19, 1836, and died November 11, 1911; 
Mary Lee Higginson (Mrs. S. Parkman Blake), born Septem- 
ber 5, 1838; and Lee Higginson, born October 11, 1841. He 
belongs to a prolific clan which, by a long series of inter- 
marriages, was allied to an amazing number of old Boston 
families: Cabots, Lees, Jacksons, Lowells, Channings, Per- 
kinses, Tyngs, Storrows, Putnams, Morses, Paynes, etc. The 
Lees and Higginsons spread gradually beyond the confines 
of Boston and Brookline to Beverly and the North Shore, to 
Brattleboro and even to Westport on Lake Champlain. 

There was, as Professor Bliss Perry, Henry L. Higgin- 
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son's biographer, tells us, a community of kinsfolk in a deeper 
sense than is implied by mere relationship through marriage. 

‘*The great Irish and German immigration,’’ says Edmund 
Quincy, “‘had not then set in. Boston was eminently English 
in its character and appearance, and probably no town of its 
size in England had a population of such a mixed English 
descent as the Boston of 40 years ago.”’ 

The decade following Henry Higginson’s birth saw the 
beginning of a vast change. Long before the great fire of 
1872 swept over Summer Street, that pleasant world which 
Summer Street symbolized as the cultured city of Boston had 
begun its passing. He was to live to see it all, — the decay 
of the old commerce, the growth of mills and railroads, the 
war, the development of the West, the fierce surge of immigra- 
tion, new social and economic and political forces submerging 
and obliterating the Boston of his youth. 

In 1851 young Higginson was admitted as a member of 
the Freshman class in Harvard College on probation and on 
condition of passing a satisfactory examination in the follow- 
ing studies at the end of the vacation: Latin Composition, 
Compound Proportion and Interest in Arithmetic, and Equa- 
tions in Algebra. Among his classmates were several with 
whom his associations either then or later were intimate: 
Alexander Agassiz, whose sister he was to marry; S. Parkman 


Blake, who married Henry’s sister; William Amory, F. C.- 


Barlow, Phillips Brooks, Channing Clapp, E. B. Dalton, George 
Dexter, R. T. Paine and Stephen G. Perkins. Of the Sopho- 
more class, '54, were J. P. Bancroft, C. R. Lowell and James 
Savage. Among the Juniors "53, were J. Q. Adams, Walter 
Dwight, C. W. Elliot, A. S. Hill and C. J. Payne. Joseph H. 
Choate and James B. Thayer were seniors. In the catalogue 
of 1852, the only one to bear the name of Henry L. Higgin- 
son until after 1882 when he received the honorary degree of 
A. M., the list of fellows is headed by Lemuel Shaw. Daniel 
Webster and Edward Everett were among the overseers, 
Theophilus Parsons was teaching the Lower School and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was Dean of the Medical School. Among 
the Professors in Harvard College proper were Longfellow 
and Agassiz, Asa Gray and Benjamin Pierce. Professors 
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Felton and Sophodes taught Greek; Paine was just beginning 
his professorship of Latin and Childs was succeeding Edward 
T. Channing as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 

By December, 1851, the condition of Mr. Higginson’s 
eyes made it necessary for him to leave college, at least tem- 
porarily. He was assigned to an institution in Brattleboro 
for six weeks’ treatment without any perceptible improvement 
in the course. A long sea voyage was then discussed and the 
young man proposed a journey in England, Germany and 
Switzerland. The result was that on a Saturday afternoon 
in May, he sailed from New York for Europe, where he re- 
mained until September, 1853, the absorbing interest during 
his European experiences being his studies in music, which 
were ever after the great passion of his lifetime. 

Remaining at home during the period of ferment that 
led up to the Civil War for three years, Mr. Higginson again 
sailed for Europe in November, 1856. After four years of 
travel abroad he returned to Boston, November 17, 1860. 
Lincoln had been elected 11 days earlier, but Higginson did 
not receive the news until he reached Halifax. A new epoch 
was dawning. In January, 1861, Governor Andrew, the War 
Governor, had begun to prepare the State militia for service. 
By February he had secured authority from the Legislature to 
assign the militia to service outside the limits of the State on 
requisition of the President. On April 12, 1861, Fort Sumter 
was fired upon. The news of this first shot reached Boston on 
April 13. On April 16 the militia regiment had reported 
in Boston for duty. On the | 7th and 18th, four of these regi- 
ments started South and on May 11, Henry Higginson was 
mustered in and became a second lieutenant in Company D 
of the Second Massachusetts. Long after the war Major Hig- 
ginson wrote: 

“No one living can forget the feeling of everyone when 
the news of the capture of Fort Sumter, and then the call for 
volunteers came. We all said little. Those who were going 
knew their own minds; those who were not going were think- 
ing it over. . . . The call came Monday. I well remember 
seeing the first of our volunteers come from the Providence 
R. R. Station, where they had just arrived. Odd-looking, 
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long, lean, fellows, something to laugh at and to envy. It 
made me laugh and cry, grow hot and cold, and so I followed 
them to State Street, crowds looking at them as they appeared 
without music. A company of New Bedford men came by 
with a band. That was splendid. How the crowd cheered 
as they marched up the street, and up went the windows to 
the tops of the houses where the printers and working people 
are, and out came a yell, such as | had never heard and only 
dreamt of! If these poor people felt so, how should others 
with health and without a bond feel? Who could stay at home 
and be counted out of the fight? I had sometimes been sur- 
prised during the winter to hear Jim Savage say that he would 
not fight if the South did secede. ‘Let her go. We should be 
better without her.’ ‘Perhaps his reasoning is sound,’ thought 
I, ‘But you just can not stay at home and not fight in such a 
cause. [can’t and you can’t.’ But I never said so. When the 
time came, he just said, ‘I’m going,’ and | said, ‘I’m going.’ 
Of course, we were.” 


On May 14 they marched the first detachment of Comet 


pany D, forty-two men, into the new regimental camp at 
Brook Farm at West Roxbury. This was the same Brook 
Farm,rechristened ‘‘Camp Andrew,’ which had seen strange 
happenings 20 years earlier during the transcendental pic- 


nic ironically immortalized in Hawthorne's ‘“Blythesdale. 


Romance.” 

Late in the afternoon of July 6th the regiment got its 
orders to move South. The camp was broken up and on July 
8th, the regiment entrained for Boston, marched through the 
city, rested awhile on the Common, and then took the train 
again for Providence, and the boat for New York, where it 
arrived the following morning. From there the regiment went 
across the bay to Elizabeth and again entrained and turned up 
for the next day at Hagerstown, Maryland. 

From July to October, 1861, the Second Massachusetts 
marched and countermarched along the Potomac, almost with- 
out firing a shot. He saw, but did not participate in the Battle 
of Balls Bluff in October. Ten days after this battle, he re- 
ceived his commission in the First Massachusetts Cavalry and 
accordingly resigned from the Second Regiment. He had 
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taken a wagon for Washington on the way back to Boston, 
where the new regiment was to be mustered in. On the way 
he contracted typhoid fever, which held him until late in 
December, when he joined his new comrades in the camp at 
Readville, Massachusetts. He was assigned to Company A 
as Senior Captain of the regiment. 

On Christmas Day the First Battalion, Companies A, B, 
C and D, under Major Curtis, left Readville for Annapolis, 
Maryland, expecting to join Burnside’s. Down the cavalry 
sailed on improvised transports, and encamped at Beaufort 
and Hilton Head, South Carolina. On August 14 the regiment 
was ordered North again and on September 2 we find it 
anchored at Acquia Creek, in the Potomac near Fredericks- 
burg. This was after the defeat of Bull Run, and just before 
Antietam. Things looked dark for the Union. But the state 
of despondency which had prevailed before South Mountain 
changed to one of positive buoyancy after Antietam. A num- 
ber of Major Higginson’s friends in the ““Harvard Crowd” had 
fallen and Higginson was dispirited. The year closed gloomily. 

During the campaign of 1863 the disappointed soldier 
was destined to go through active fighting, which had before 
been denied him. On June 17 he was wounded in the engage- 
ment at Aldie Gap, a narrow opening in the hills, through 
which Grant rode to Snicker’s Gap and Astor Gap in the Blue 
Ridge, and so on to the Valley of the Shenandoah. It was 
in this battle Major Higginson received a saber cut across his 
face and a pistol bullet at the base of his spine. He was 
moved back to Boston, and he was lovingly attended by 
his father, for there was no other nurse, at 22 Chauncey Street, 
where he tossed restlessly during those July days that decided 
the ultimate victory of the North. Both of his old regiments 
had gone into the fateful battle at Gettysburg. 

It is said that a wounded soldier's period of convalescence 
is peculiarly dangerous to his heart. Henry Higginson proved 
_to be no exception. His engagement to Miss Ida Agassiz, in 
the autumn of 1863, was the greatest good fortune of his life. 
She was the daughter of the brilliant Professor Louis Agassiz 
and the wedding took place December 5, 1863. The couple 
spent Christmas in the Agassiz home and with the coming of 
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spring they went to the Agassiz cottage at Nahant. During this 
time the Major’s recovery was very slow. Weeks and months 
went by and he still found himself unable to sit in a saddle 
without great pain. The entire year of 1864 was one of hope 
deferred, with the exception of the stirring week before Peters- 
burg in July. By August 4, Higginson was back in Washing- 
ton, but it was only too obvious that he was unfit for further 
active service. He turned wearily homeward with his brother 
James and resigned from the army. 

The story of the three years between January, 1865, and 
January, 1868, when he joined the firm of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., is chiefly one concerning two wrong guesses on their part. 
One had to do with oil and the other with cotton. While 
these experiments left him poorer in pocket, they were rich in 
experience, in contact with men and economic conditions and 
self-discipline. In the winter of 1864-65 Boston had one of 
the first of its recurrent fevers for speculation in oil. A few 
highly respectable gentlemen organized the Buckeye Oil Co. 
to develop the hidden resources of the Duck Creek district near 
Caldwell, Ohio, some 25 miles north of Marietta. They raised 
$25,000 and engaged Major Higginson to go out as their 
agent, on a salary to begin with, of $8.25 a day. 

The Buckeye company had bought a farm or two and 
had leases of others. The venture proved a failure and from 
hunting oil in Ohio, Henry Higginson turned to cotton raising 
in Georgia. He acquired with two old comrades and friends, 
Channing Clapp and Charles F. Morse, the estate of “‘Cotton- 
ham”’ on the Ogechee River in Bryan county on the Gulf Rail- 
road, about 30 miles north of Savannah. This experience was 
finally written off in the fall of 1867 at a loss of around $60,- 
000. The plantation was sold for $5,000 and the owners were 
glad to get rid of it. 

On January |, 1868, Henry Higginson became a partner 
in Lee, Higginson & Co. and remained a member of the firm 
until his death, more than fifty years later. It was State Street, 
after all, that gave him the opportunity anew after his unfor- 
tunate experiences in business to render peerless service to the 
community. At the time he joined the firm, he was personally 
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The firm was already then doing a good business and 
was rapidly expanding. Within a few years, from buying and 
selling a few shares of a cotton mill or one of the little New 
England railroads, a new vista opened up. New Western rail- 
roads began to outpour bonds and stocks, and an impetus was 
given by the war to manufacturing industries. A flood of 
paper money, issues of government bonds with tempting 
fluctuations in price, speculation in gold, gambling in cheap 
coppers, all combined to make a Stock Exchange which dazed 
the old-time broker. The firm had ample capital; the partners 
were of high personal character, they had splendid family and 
social connections, and it remained only for them to display 
ability. In this they succeeded admirably. 

The year 1868 was notable in the fortunes of the Higgin- 
son, the Shaw, the Agassiz families and the house of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. Grandfather Lee had died after years of 
invalidism and had left an unexpectedly large bequest to 
George Higginson, father of the Higginson boys, in trust for 
his children. James J. Higginson had entered a broker’s office 
_and F. L. Higginson had gone to work with Lee, Higginson & 
Co. Alexander Agassiz, and Quincy Shaw, had secured con- 
trol of the Calumet & Hecla mine in Michigan and were begin- 
ning to see results beyond their most sanguine expectations. 
George Higginson, cautious by nature and unfortunate as his 
ventures hitherto had proven, was buying all the Calumet & 
Hecla stock he could carry, and his children did likewise. 

The great Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. —the Old 
Reliable — is an outstanding object lesson showing the colossal 
profits which a combination of a good properties and good 
management can work out for the stockholders in mining 
_ operations. 

The greater part of the stock of Calumet & Hecla is held 
by a dozen or so families, all neighbors in Cambridge and the 
Back Bay; Shaw, Amory, Cabot, Simpkins, Forbes, Thayer, 
Sears, Agassiz, Hunnewell and others. They have all been 
made wealthy through this grand old mining group. They 
own more stock today than they did 50 years ago, for the 
reason that whenever the children of the second and third 
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generations have been good, they have been rewarded with 
a share or two of Calumet & Hecla stock, and their parents 
were always on the lookout to pick up any shares that might 
be floating around for Christmas or birthday presents. 

Calumet & Hecla stock is exceedingly scarce and the 
company is practically a close corporation. When the Boston 
Stock Exchange a few years ago wished the company to in- 
crease the number of shares, and thereby reduce the market 
selling price, the proposition was declined. 

The death of Colonel Thomas L. Livermore on January 
9, 1918, brings freshly to mind the glories of the Calumet & 
Hecla company. Col. Livermore, then more than three score 
years and ten, was vice-president of the company, a gentleman 
of the old school, and said to be the most experienced and 
best informed copper authority in the United States. 

On August 15th, 1916, there was one of the most notable 
gatherings in the annals of mining ever held. It was the 50th 
birthday of Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. On that day the 
hero of the celebration was Timothy O’Shea, who had worked 
for the company 50 years and six months. Of the 5500 men 
then employed, 1355 men had worked more than 20 years 
and 815 worked from 20 to 30 years, which went to show 
that the Calumet & Hecla company was a good employer. All 
of the men of the company who had been faithful employes 
for 40 years, and there were 140 of them, were presented by 
President Agassiz with gold medals. Silver and bronze medals 
were presented to others who had given the company long and 
faithful service. 

The occasion was one of national interest but specially so 
to Boston and New England. Back Bay and Cambridge fam- 
ilies have lived for more than a generation out of the bounty 
of this grand old mine. Down through the last 50 years the 
magic words, “Calumet & Hecla,”’ have been softly murmured 
by more than two score of Boston’s ‘‘400."" The Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Co. leads all mining groups in the remarkable 
record which has been made on a payment of only $12 a share 
on the company’s 100,000 outstanding shares, or $1,200,000 
invested. There are people living around Boston who remember 
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quite well when the stock sold at merely nominal figures. One 
dollar and even 60c a share have been named as prices at 
which shares actually changed hands. 

Twenty-five years before Professor Agassiz went out to 
Michigan to prop up the failing fortunes of the Calumet mine, 
the Keweenaw Peninsula, where it is located, was a primeval 
forest inhabited only by the Chippewa Indians. Even after 
the tribe ceded this region to the United States in 1843 and 
copper was discovered there a year or two later and white 
adventurers had exploited it thoroughly, the district remained a 
wilderness. And when Agassiz first visited it in 1866, it was 
much more difficult of access than the remote mining districts 
of Alaska are today. 

That for more than a half century a goodly part of Bos- 
ton’s Back Bay has had only to utter the magic words, ‘Calumet 
& Hecla,”’ in order to have every wish and desire that money 
could buy gratified, is due chiefly to the efforts of Agassiz and 
Quincy A. Shaw, of course. But the beginning of the remark- 
able romance of Calumet & Hecla took place long before 
either of these two Bostonians heard of the mine and made it 
one of Boston’s “‘institutions.”’ | 

One of the most optimistic backers of Calumet & Hecla 
was Major Higginson as he was then styled for his military 
title was universally accorded him. A desperate fight was 
being waged in the beginning, both by Agassiz at the mine 
and Quincy A. Shaw at Boston, who was trying to urge his 
Back Bay friends to invest in Calumet & Hecla, since it was 
his province to furnish the capital. The “Back Bay’’ responded 
and was gratified to see Alexander Agassiz return to Boston in 
1868, with the report that everything at the mine was running 
smoothly. In December, 1869, Calumet & Hecla paid its first 
dividend of $5 a share. Around $160,000,000 of its profits 
had been turned back in dividends to stockholders, while 
millions had been turned into improvements at the mines. 
Calumet & Hecla enabled Alexander Agassiz to lead a series 
of scientific experiments to the farthest corners of the earth, 
enabling science to be benefited to an incalculable degree. It 
made scores of Back Bay people prosperous beyond their 
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wildest dreams. It was this same Professor Agassiz, the 
famous scientist, ranking with Darwin and Huxley, who said 
that he had been far too busy to make money. His son tells 
this story of him when meeting on the streets of Boston Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, then a professor 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, saying: 

“Eliot, I am going to Michigan for some months, as super- 
intendent of the Calumet & Hecla mines. I want to make 
money, and it is impossible to be a naturalist without money. 
I am going to get some money if I can, and then I will be a 
naturalist. If I succeed | can get my own papers and drawings 
printed and help father at the museum.”’ 

The first dividend from the Hecla mine was paid in 
December, 1869, and the first dividend from the Calumet 
mine in August, 1870. The consolidation of the mines fol- 
lowed in 1871 and the subsequent record of the property is 
written large in the memory of Bostonians. 

The construction of Western railroads, and _ particularly 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, a Boston enterprise, 
afforded another great field for the activities of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. It had become apparent that steamships and tariffs 
would ultimately ruin the Boston China trade. So the house 
turned to the despised “railway stocks.’’ In the summer of 
1870, Major Higginson made the first of many journeys to 
the West, to investigate railroad properties. At Niagara Falls 
he saw the first train of Pullman cars, then just making their 
appearance. In 1872 came the great Boston fire. In the 
spring of 1873, after more than four years of laborious service 
to his firm, Major Higginson again went abroad. In 1873 
came the panic, the paramount cause being attributed to 
excessive railroad construction. Wholesale failures followed, 
and there was no genuine revival of business until 1878. 

They were an anxious five years for Lee, Higginson & 
Co., but they weathered the storm. The firm had solid re- 
sources and Major Higginson had raised in London in 1873 
a sum of money which came just in time. “C. B. & Q.”’ and 
the Burlington and Missouri, roads in which the firm was inter- 
ested, were handled in a masterly way. Calumet & Hecla did 
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not pass a dividend. The old Boston merchants had confidence 
in the Lees and Higginsons and stood by them. The firm 
prospered, took hold of certain lines of railroad bonds, bought 
and sold them, and increased its business. In the summer of 
1878 Major Higginson was in London, Paris and Berlin again, 
seeing many friends and visiting the music centers. Other 
crises were the failure of Baring Brothers in London, the panic 
- of 1893 and that equally disastrous one in 1907. The firm rode 
triumphantly over all the storms that raged. 

In the fall of 1881 Major Higginson formed the famous 
Boston Symphony Orchestra — the grand passion of his entire 
career. His connection with it was continued through nearly 
40 years and it is today a monument to the public spirit of 
Major Higginson, who for more than 30 years shouldered its 
annual deficit complacently. 

While during the decade of 1880-1890 the chief event 
in Major Higginson’s public life was the founding of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the following decade 1890-1900 was almost 
equally notable for he became a munificent benefactor of Har- 
vard College. The earliest of Major Higginson’s notable 
benefactions to Harvard was the gift, in 1890, of Soldier's 
Field, the great playground south of the Charles River, where 
the Stadium now stands. It was made absolutely without 
condition of any kind. The only wish that he expressed was 
that the ground should be called the Soldier’s Field and that 
a stone bearing the names of some dear friends, alumnae of 
the University, who had given their lives in the War be 
erected within it. He became a member of the Harvard Corpor- 
ation and was to the last a loyal benefactor of the College. 

Major Higginson was keenly alive to the issues involved 
in the great war and his patriotism burned within him when 
the United States entered the conflict and he closely followed 
every phase of that titanic struggle. 

On November 14, 1919, the useful, honored, crowded, 
eventful life came to a close. On Monday, November 1/7, 
he was buried from Arlington Chapel, where he had been mar- 
ried nearly 56 years before. The American flag draped the 
coffin, and on it rested the sword which Major Higginson car- 
ried in the Civil War. Between the long lines of undergradu- 
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ates standing with uncovered heads, he was borne to Mt. 
Auburn, where he sleeps —a gallant cultured gentleman, a 
patriot whose name will ever endure in the city he loved and 
served so well. 
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Julius Rosenwald, head of the greatest mail 
order business in the world, is a steadily growing 
figure in American industry. 


Devotion toward raising the standard of mer- 
chandising ethics has been the chief characteristrc 
that enabled him to create an organization of the 
first magnitude, and establish himself in a umeaque 
position among America masters of mdustry. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 


ULIUS ROSENWALD, head of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
J the biggest mail order firm on earth, was born on August 
12, 1862, in Springfield, Illinois, on a street where 
Lincoln once lived. His parents, not long after, took a house 
directly opposite the Lincoln homestead, where they lived 
from 1860 to 1886. 

It was Julius Rosenwald who won a newspaper prize by 
selecting as his favorite motto Robert G. Ingersoll’s remark: 
‘I would rather be a beggar and spend my money like a king 
than be a king and spend my money like a beggar.’’ This 
sentiment attracted wide attention, for it was taken up by the 
newspapers and spread all over the land. It attracted atten- 
tion not only because of the idea it conveyed, but because 
of the standing of the man who selected it. Julius Rosenwald 
is recognized far and wide as a man who would espouse just 
such a sentiment and exemplify it in his daily life. He is a 
good Samaritan, a humanitarian, rather than a philanthropist 
and gives expression to these qualities in his treatment of his 
help and in his attitude toward the public. Whenever Julius 
Rosenwald gives, he gives like a king. 

Rosenwald saw the volume of the business of his great 
mail order venture — the greatest the world has ever seen — 
slump $75,000,000 in 1921 from the previous year, due to 
the general readjustment which the world was going through. 
And he stood the “gaff.” In 1920 Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
sales were $254,595,000. In 1919 the company reached its 
high water mark of $257,930,000. In 1921 its business fell 
off with a dull thud to $178,000,000, taking it back to its 
1917 total. 

_ Rosenwald admits that the setback was a good thing for 
the future of the company. It had, perhaps grown too fast. 
He was warned in 1919 that he was doing too much business, 
that the primeval curse of American business is to en- 
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deavor to stretch the last dollar irrespective of sound 
financing. Rosenwald said: “What shall I do with the 
money the people are sending in for goods>”’’ He was told it 
was better to return $50,000,000 than to overcontract. Now 
he sees that 60% of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. troubles were 
unnecessary. Had they sent back $50,000,000 to the farmers, 
the farmer today would have been much better off and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. would have had $30,000,000 more cash. In 
1912 Sears, Roebuck & Co. had $75,000,000 less goods and 
contracts for goods than it had the year before. 

There have been at least three things that hurt Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. There was first the buyers’ strike in the spring 
of 1920. Then came the collapse of food products prices and 
accordingly the loss of the buying power of the farmers. The 
mail order business had also been hurt by the parcel post. 
When the mail order houses could ship a carload of goods and 
distribute it from a center, they had an advantage over the 
small dealer. But when anybody could send a package by 
parcel post, the mail order house lost its great advantage. But 
the great damage which fell upon the mail order house was 
done by the “‘latest catalogue.’’ On a rising or steady market, 
the mail order house catalogue was studied all over the coun- 
try and bargains were picked out and cash forwarded with con- 
fidence. With falling markets there is not time for the ship- 
ment of voluminous catalogues over the country before there 
is another cut in prices. What therefore, under such conditions, 
should be to the advantage of the house, becomes an advertise- 
ment to its disadvantage. 

Mr. Rosenwald attended the public schools and while a 
youth earned money in various ways. It may be said that the 
selling of a few watches by mail by a hard working young sta- 
tion agent in Minnesota was the inception of this great modern 
mercantile wonder of the world, that of selling by mail order. 
This man conceived the idea of selling watches by mail. Mr. 
Sears — for that was his name — was in the habit of sending 
letters up and down the line and messages over the wires to his 
acquaintances. In this way be became a proficient letter- 
writer, thus laying the foundation for a mail order business. 
He later started in Minneapolis — selling watches by mail 
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through letters and circulars he wrote himself. He had 
acumen enough to advertise intelligently and so his business 
boomed. He promised himself that when he had accumulated 
$100,000 he would retire. He did. When only 25 he was 
offered $125,000 for his business, on the understanding that 
he wouldn’t for three years sell watches again under his own 
name. After a vacation he returned to Minneapolis where he 
had a friend named A. C. Roebuck, who was a watchmaker and 
who had been in his employ as a jeweler. They formed the 
firm, but Roebuck was never at any time anything else but 
an employe on a salary. The name of A. C. Roebuck & Co. 
was given the new venture. At the expiration of the three 
years, during which Sears agreed to abstain from doing any 
mail order business, the name “Roebuck’’ having been ex- 
tensively advertised, the frm name in 1895 was changed to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., although Mr. Roebuck was not a 
partner. Sears moved to Chicago, where he added various 
new lines to the business, including clothing, all sales being 
continued through the mails. 

Then it was that business brought Julius Rosenwald into 
touch with Sears. Rosenwald was at that time selling large 
quantities of clothing to Sears. The mail order demand for 
clothing expanded rapidly, and it was not long before Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. —consisting solely of Mr. Sears — had far 
more business than their capital could swing. He asked Mr. | 
Rosenwald to become financially interested. Mr. Rosenwald 
and his brother-in-law were doing business as clothing manu- 
facturers. Sears valued his business at $140,000. Rosenwald 
and his brother-in-law paid him $35,000 apiece — and the 
three became partners. Later the company was turned into 
a corporation with Sears as president and Rosenwald. vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Julius Rosenwald had, from boyhood up, displayed 
unusual initiative, enterprise and industry. When a boy of 
eleven he had made little excursions into business. He had 
been a peddler in his native town of Springfield, where his 
father was in the clothing business. He did best with a new 
kind of chromos, which at that time were very popular. He 
was willing to turn his hand to many things to earn an honest 
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dime. Among them was pumping a church organ for women 
organists who wanted to practice. 

When the Lincoln monument was dedicated, he sold a 
pamphlet ‘‘Life of the President,’’ earning two dollars and a 
half. President Grant was there on the occasion and he was 
the first President young Rosenwald had ever seen. He was 
also the first man he ever saw wearing kid gloves. The yellow 
kid gloves greatly fascinated the youngster. He loved a hero. 
All summer he worked in a store where everything was either 
49c or 99c in price. Here he got his first lesson in salesman- 
ship. By the time he was 16 an opening came to him to enter 
the wholesale clothing house of two of his uncles in New 
York. 

He was an apt scholar in acquiring business principles. 
He kept his eyes and ears open and soon developed traits of 
marked shrewdness. By the time he was twenty-one years, 
he had saved enough to acquire, with a little financial assist- 
ance from his father, a growing retail clothing store on Fourth 
Avenue, in New York. It did not prove to be a great success, 
but with energy and careful management, it was made to pay 
fairly well. 

One day he heard the members of a firm with which 
he had become acquainted boasting of the large numbers of 
orders by mail they had received that day. Young Julius 
noted the man’s statement that they received at least sixty 
telegrams for goods and were unable to fill the orders. This 
statement made an impression upon him. Here was a man 
getting more orders than he could supply. The idea kept 
him awake all night and he there and then resolved that that 
was a business worth getting into. He started to take up the 
manufacturing of summer clothes — duck vests, seersucker 
suits and alpaca coats — to which lines the store was restricted. 
He succeeded in getting his father to put up the money to 
start him in this line of business in Chicago, which they de- 
cided was the likely location. It apparently had not been 
tried there before. 

So with his cousin, Julius A. Weil, also from Illinois, 
as a partner, Julius leased a loft in the Farwell Building and 
they started in modestly to manufacture thin clothing. The 
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name of the company was Rosenwald & Weil, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of summer clothing. They had to overcome 
the usual obstacles encountered by beginners, but in a year or 
two they were doing a large and profitable trade. Julius was 
twenty-three when he was thus embarked in business for him- 
self. 

The firm did well, but the real turning point in Julius 
Rosenwald’s life came nine years later, when he met Richard 
W. Sears. Sears had become his most important customer. 
In 1895 he and his brother-in-law bought a two-thirds interest 
of Sears for $70,000. At first Mr. Rosenwald did not be- 
come an active partner. The introduction of new capital 
enabled the company to expand to about$500,000. But Mr. 
Sears could no longer look after the details of so rapidly 
expanding a business, and in 1896 Mr. Rosenwald came in 
as vice-president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. On Mr. Sears’ 
retirement in 1908 he became president. Sears died in 1910, 
a very wealthy man. He was modest and lovable, and in 
Mr. Rosenwald's tribute to his work, he declared ‘Mr. Sears 
became of great service to the American people, bringing 
manufacturers and consumers together and thus saving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.” 

Chicago was and is pre-eminently the place for the great- 
est mail order business in the world. Of paramount import- 
ance are the distributing facilities. Chicago since the great 
fire in October, 1871, had a tremendous transformation. From 
a city with a population of over 300,000, mostly housed in 
crowded wooden buildings, dried to tinder by long drought, 
the city has grown to a population of 3,000,000. The courage, 
energy and resource of its citizens amazed the entire world. 
In the middle eighties, there was a demand for more room 
in the business section, and the first of the steel-frame, fire- 
proof sky-scrapers, known as the Chicago construction, was 
erected. : 

Chicago, in the value of manufactured products, ranks 
second in the list of American cities. The wholesale trade 
in dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes and the mail order 
business, which embraces all lines, have reached vast propor- 
tions. And the vast tonnage which Chicago creates requires 
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enormous distributing capacity. Her terminal lines of more 
than 36 railroads, aggregating a mileage of more than 100,000 
miles, comprise over 40% of the total mileage of the United 
States. With gross revenues of more than $3,000,000,000, 
nothing has contributed more to the business of Chicago than 
its railways; nothing adds more to its power, its business facil- 
ities and its wealth. Few people are aware of the fact that 
Chicago has in operation a subway of 45 miles — twice as 
long as that of New York City. This was begun in 1899 by 
the Illinois Tunnel Co. The company was reimbursed for its 
expenditure of thirty million dollars by permission to use the — 
tunnel for freight traffic. The trains make from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour and deliver up to 100,000 tons a day. 
Coal aggregating 4,000,000 tons was delivered through the 
subway to the “‘loop’’ district in a year. This system relieves 
the congested down-town streets of thousands of horses and 
wagons. E:ven mail wagons disappeared, for the mail was 
transported through the subway from the railway station to 
the postoffice. Chicago is the only city in the world with a 
subway system of freight distribution and it is the unequaled 
distributing capacity of Chicago, which makes the mail order 
business from that center possible. 

Sears, Roebuck paid in 1920 $7,757,216 in dividends. 
It has branches as far away as Seattle. It is engaged in manu- 
facturing all over the world. Its growth has ranged from 
$11,000,000 in 1900 to more than $50,000,000 in 1906, to 
$100,000,000 in 1914 and from that to the gross total shown 
in 1919 of $257,930,000. 

When Mr. Rosenwald took hold of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., he rejuvenated business all along the line. Mail order ad- 
vertisers had been not over-fastidious as to the wording of their 
advertisements. The illustrations and the descriptions in their 
catalogues did not always agree. Merchandising ethics were 
on a distinctly lower standard than they are at present. Mr. 
Rosenwald addressed himself at once to raising the standards 
of doing business, and one of the first was the “‘your-money- 
back-if-not-satisfied"’ policy. Once this became known, busi- 
ness began to boom at a great rate and not only that, the 
effect all around was beneficial. For one thing, it made man- 
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ufacturers more careful. If their goods were poor, they knew 
one place where they were dead sure to come back. In this 
way the Sears concern succeeded in getting goods of much 
better quality than their easy-going competitors got. And his 
code of ethics began to prove profitable. Honesty abundantly 
justifies itself as the best policy. 

The business of Sears, Roebuck & Co. rapidly expanded, 
so that it extended the line of goods carried. It began to 
establish factories of its own and now has more than 20,000 
employes in them. The firm engaged the best buyers and 
gave almost limitless scope. It lengthened its mailing list and 
greatly enlarged its annual catalogue, introducing special and 
other seasonal catalogues. All the time it kept raising the 
quality of its merchandise. 

It added shoes to its lines. This experiment proved 
profitable and sales quickly reached over one million dollars 
a month, going beyond those of any retail store in the world. 
Most of these shoes are made in the company’s own factory. 

Then the company undertook the sale of the “‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica."’ In one year it sold more than 5,000,000 
of them. That was in 1916. Sometimes as many as 200,000 
letters containing orders are delivered to the company in one 
day. The labor-saving devices, the system, the mechanism 
throughout the Sears, Roebuck plant are beyond anything on 
exhibition in any mercantile establishment in the world. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s catalogue is its only salesman. 
It does its business, voluminous as it is, by means of the mails 
only. It requires cash with order. You are perfectly safe 
in sending the money, for its guarantee protects you absolutely. 
If you are not satisfied with the goods you receive, the com- 
pany will exchange them for exactly what you do want, or 
return your money, together with all transportation charges 
you have paid. If you live on a rural route you can give the 
letter containing your order and money to your carrier, and 
he will buy a money order for you at the postoffice, enclose 
it with your order and mail it to Sears, Roebuck & Co. The 
order will arrive promptly. 

The company reduces prices and returns the difference 
to its customers, whenever market values decline after its 
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catalogue is published. It reserves the right, in extreme cases, 
to advance its prices when market conditions make such an 
advance necessary, but only extreme conditions would force 
it to take such a step. 

Orders may be written in any language. The firm can 
decipher them and execute them with extraordinary dispatch. 

In order to keep its prices as low as it does, the firm finds 
it necessary to ship many of the bulky articles it sells direct 
from the various factories where they are made, or from the 
warehouse, thus saving the customers freight and cartage to 
Chicago, double handling and other expenses. The descrip- 
tion tells when goods are shipped from factory warehouse. 
By far the greater part of its merchandise is shipped direct 
from its Chicago store. 

From the information contained in its catalogue with 
utmost economy one can build a home and furnish it; clothe 
every member of the family and supply them with reading, 
music and physical recreations, equip and maintain a farm, an 
office, factory, an automobile or a motor boat; in fact, supply 
almost every daily physical need of any nature. 

And Mr. Rosenwald, out of whose master mind has 
grown this big system, is in no sense an autocrat. He does not 
arrogate all the credit and the power to himself. The depart- 
ment heads are given an amount of leeway, unknown in most 
enterprises. They are encouraged to take up new ideas and 
given a free hand to try them out. Mr. Rosenwald gives his 
subordinates opportunities to do things. He places confidence 
in them, gives them plenty of scope to work out their own 
conceptions. Even if mistakes are made occasionally, the results 
are better than if subordinates were wholly dominated by 
others. He has very strict ideas about the deportment of 
the employes. He takes a fatherly interest in the welfare of 
the thousands of employes and rigidly enforces the rule that 
any man, no matter how important, who abuses his position, 
dismisses himself. Picnics and other social functions which 
would induce familiarity between men and women workers 
are forbidden, although no concern does more in supplying 
facilities for wholesome amusement and recreation to its force. 

The first things one sees in approaching the plant in 
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South Chicago are athletic fields for baseball and other sports, 
recreation grounds and gardens, all directly in front of the 
works, Elaborate facilities are provided for the feeding of 
thousands of employes at low prices. The women and men 
have separate tables, but eat in the same room. Mr. Rosen- 
wald himself dines there. He takes an interest in the man- 
agement of these lunch-rooms and when, on one occasion, he 
found a father and daughter, both employes, eating together, 
he ordered the cafeteria manager to set apart a special table 
so that they could lunch together every day without disrespect 
to the rules. When the plant at Chicago was opened, Mr. 
Rosenwald was insistent that the place with its huge offices 
and warehouses should not be surrounded with saloons. Al- 
though unsuccessful in removing the saloon menace from the 
immediate vicinity, a rule was promulgated that no worker 
would be permitted to enter one. 

Notwithstanding the decline which the Sears, Roebuck 
business met, Mr. Rosenwald remains a fine example of the 
American citizen. He is a veritable Samaritan. He loves his 
fellow-man, irrespective of whether he be Jew or Gentile. 
“Race, religion, color or previous condition of servitude’ do 
not enter into consideration with him. Back in 1912; when 
celebrating his 50th birthday, he made gifts totaling $700,000 
to various worthy organizations, including $250,000 to the 
University of Chicago, $250,000 for a Jewish Charity build- 
ing on the west side of Chicago, $50,000 for a social workers’ 
country club near Chicago, and $25,000 in Tuskegee Institute 
offshoots, including rural schools for negro children. At the 
beginning of 1911 he offered to contribute $25,000 to a 
colored Y. M. C. A. building to every community in the United 
States which within five years, would raise by public subscrip- 
tion an additional sum of $75,000. More than a dozen cities 
qualified. The largest gift of its kind he ever made was an- 
nounced in March, 1917, to the American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee, to which Mr. Rosenwald agreed to contribute $100,- 
000 for each $1,000,000 raised by the committee in this cam- 
paign to collect $10,000,000. His share thus amounted to 
$1,000,000. He has built 150 small schools in rural com- 
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munities, principally in every poor district of the south. He 


was one of the staunchest supporters of the late Booker T. 
Washington and was a trustee of Tuskegee Institute. 

In 1916 when, during the war, a big capable business 
genius to buy supplies for our army and navy was needed, 
President Wilson turned to Julius Rosenwald as the best man 
in the country to undertake such a colossal task. He appointed 
him a member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense and chairman of the committee of supplies. 
In 1918 Mr. Rosenwald went to France for the Secretary of 


War on a special commission. In 1919, he was a member of © 


the Second Industrial Conference. : 

Chicago University has a Julius Rosenwald Hall, thus 
naming it without Mr. Rosenwald’s consent. He never allows 
his name to be attached to any building or institution that 
he provides, but the Chicago University authorities took ad- 
vantage of his absence, for he was then in Palestine, to name 
the hall after him. He is president of the Association of 
Jewish Charities of Chicago, an active worker in many civic, 
philosophical and educational bodies, president of the board 
of trustees of the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency and 
prominent in the Chicago Peace Society. 

Mr. Rosenwald is a fine type of the progressive business- 
man — the kind of man who has courage and energy to sail 
uncharted mercantile seas and initiate new and better business 
standards. He has been especially broad-minded in his deal- 
ings with his many thousands of employes, for with character- 
istic financial acumen, he has inaugurated a system of saving 
and profit-sharing, by which the employe at the end of the year 
gets back two dollars for one. This opportunity, which is, of 
course, optional — makes every employe in the corporation 
a partner —a sharer in the profits. 

A beautiful characteristic of Mr. Rosenwald was his ten- 
der devotion to his mother. He has always cherished her 
most devotedly. His first investment was a twenty dollar 
bill saved from his wages as a clerk, with which he bought a 
_ china tea-set for his mother on her twentieth wedding anni- 
versary. He never failed to visit her every morning before 
coming down to “‘the big store,’ a practice he continued up 
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to the day of her death. He counts it as one of the red let- 
ter days of his life when his mother called on him at the store 
for the first time in four years. That day he was not the presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck Co. He was just “‘Julius’’ and he 
was a boy again. 
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Harry F. Sinclair is a man of bulldog tenacity, 
who is willing to take a chance. When he first 
became associated with the oil industry, he lost 
several fortunes — but he stuck rt out and has built 
up such a large business that he 1s now the head of 
more than twenty wmportant oil companies. 


The greatest deal ever consummated in the his- 
tory of oil was the contract for the development of 
Teapot Dome for the Umted States Government, 
entrusted to the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Sinclair is a tremendous optimist over 
the future of oul. 


HARRY F. SINCLAIR 


ARRY F. SINCLAIR, the oil giant, head of Sinclair 
Consolidated and some other twenty companies, was 
born in Wheeling, West Virginia, July 6, 1876, and 

is now in his forty-sixth year. He attended the University 
of Kansas with the view of going into business with his father, 
who had moved to Independence, Kansas, where he had built 
up a fairly successful business as a pharmacist. [wo things 
happened to change his plans, however; the oil boom hit his 
section of the country and his father died, leaving him a small 
legacy. 

The uneventful life the elder Sinclair had followed did 
not appeal to the young man. He saw, or thought he saw, 
a great future in oil and decided to go into that business. He 
believed he had money enough to keep him going indefinitely, 
but soon found that he was up against a hard game and his 
cash was soon dissipated. But that failed to discourage him. 
Although “‘broke’’ often, he stuck to oil, lived oil, dreamed 
oil, and rose to fortune on a wave of oil. Harry Sinclair has 
been extremely fortunate in having the loyal backing of his 
brother, Earl Sinclair, a constructive and conservative banker, 
and one of the really able men of the Southwest. Earl is a 
balance-wheel for Harry and they make a wonderful com- 
bination. 

It was in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1917, that the really re- 
markable career in oil of Harry F. Sinclair began. He had 
vision; the courage to start well and build large in the busi- 
ness he adopted, and commanded a host of friends. And 
finally he had a backing of Eastern bankers, second to none 
in this continent. He is today the center of interest to thou- 
sands of shareholders in his oil companies, and is accorded a 
deserved recognition as one of the leading independents in 
the oil business. 
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Unless one is prepared to believe in miracles, the story 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will be almost beyond belief. One may 
be familiar with the rapid growth of American cities, but it 
is doubtful whether one has grown so rapidly as this young 
Oklahoma community. Best of all, its growth is due to per- 
fectly natural causes, and it is extremely unlikely that there 
will be any backward steps. The city has every prospect of 
becoming steadily larger and the home of a steadily increas- 
ing population. 3 

The first settler of what is now Tulsa was a full-fledged 
Creek Indian named Archie Yahola, who came there from 
Georgia in 1836 as the town chief of the Tulsa Lochapokas. 
The word “Tulsa,”’ is a Creek Indian word, being simply the 
name of a Creek clan. It was the establishment of a meeting 
place of the Tulsa Lochapokas, on an elevation near the out- 
skirts of the city, which gave Tulsa its name. 

Thus, at a time when most of our cities were already 
important business centers, Tulsa was still the gathering place 
of the Indian. No inkling of the immense wealth that nature 
had stored beneath that part of America had yet been divulged. 
The great manufacturing cities of Massachusetts were already 
discovering how great was the advantage of having abundant 
water power close at hand. New York was already great, 
because of nature's generosity in giving it a magnificent har- 
bor, and by far the best natural route leading into the rich 
interior of the United States. The cities along the Ohio River 
and the Mississippi already gave evidence of the prosperity 
which was to be theirs, because of the water courses passing 
by their doors. Not until many years later was the value 
of mineral oil to be learned, and only within recent years 
has the abundance of the supply, centering around Tulsa, re- 
ceived due appreciation from the world. Like most cities, this 
neighborhood where Tulsa now stands had to wait, until the 
day when the world should need its store of natural treasure. 

In 1900 the population of Tulsa was 1390. Since then 
its steady and swift growth has been little less than miraculous. 
Within half a lifetime this wilderness has been tamed, a town 
of 75,000 reared — and complex civilization securely estab- 
lished. The arm of industry and the tumult of trade have 
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replaced the silence of empty plains. Money has been the 
magic that has made it all possible. 

The recognized oil capital of the world, built by the 
magic wealth of its liquid gold, Tulsa looks to the future with 
confidence, hope and eagerness. Its people are of the venture- 
some breed, men who have gone there from the four ends of 
the earth to wrest fortune from the ground itself. 

The game Sinclair played was essentially a gamble. His 
success in it depended partly on luck and partly upon the 
judgment of the player and his ability to make up his mind 
quickly. And more, he had the courage to play for high 
stakes calmly, to put every nickel he possessed without a 
quiver when the pot seemed sufficiently attractive. 

Some years ago he invited a number of bankers to in- 
spect his properties in relation to a proposed bond issue. One 
evening, in the course of conversation, he astonished a con- 
servative old banker with the remark that Harry Sinclair had 
the reputation in the oil fields of being a gambler. Sinclair 
went on to explain that he was rather proud of his reputation 
and found it an asset, as people who believed they had dis- 
covered oil, knowing him to be always ready to take a chance, 
invariably gave him first refusal. ‘“This gives me the pick 
of the new prospects,’ he concluded. ; 

Personal dealing with H. F. Sinclair, head of Sinclair Oil, 
however, finds him a different man from Harry Sinclair, oil 
leaser and buyer. Using only his own money he was ever 
ready to take big risks. As president of a big corporation, 
with stockholders’ interests to look after, he is conservative. 
Sinclair Oil is typical in its policy of the leadership of Harry 
Sinclair. Apparently it has set out to make of itself an 
enormous organization. Its activities are world-wide. Its 
acreage is tremendous, totaling about 500,000 acres in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and Wyoming; 100,000 acres 
in Mexico; a quarter interest in 160,000 acres more; the right 
to exploit 900,000 acres in Costa Rica, and no one knows how 
many millions of acres in the Republic of Panama. At various 
times the company has been reported active in Cuba and in 
parts of South America; the Teapot Dome acreage in Wyo- 
ming places perhaps 200,000,000 barrels of high-grade crude 
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completely in Sinclair's hands to do with as he pleases, and 
the Angola intact in the Portuguese province of South West 
Africa, where there are said to be oil deposits second to none. 

The United States government made a naval re- 
serve of the Teapot Dome and it is designed to use that oil 
in the ships of its Navy. But it was suddenly discovered 
through certain geological opinion that the Teapot was not 
separated from the Salt Creek field by a saddle, which would 
prevent the drawing of that oil by wells at the south end of 
Salt Creek, but that the two fields were merely contiguous. 

This made it necessary for the United States Navy either 
to go into the oil business itself or by proxy. It made a 
contract with a concern which will be the vehicle to be used 
by the Sinclair interests in getting oil to the surface, and Sin- 
clair will then provide the Navy with reserves near the bases 
where the oil can be used as it is needed. 

But it is quite probable that before many wells have been 
drilled in Naval Reserve No. 3, the great concession in South- 
west Africa will also be in operation, because the geologists 
are of the opinion that the bringing in of oil in that country 
will be a matter of a short time. 

Thus, at the same time, two of the most interesting oil 
developments will be under way, the company operating 
under two governments, and separated, as the crow flies, by 
about 8,300 miles of land and sea. 

Sinclair became interested in the petroleum deposits of 
Angola through the necessities of the Campania de Petroleo 
de Angola for financial and technical aid. The company was 
formed before the World War and obtained concession. It 
is a Portuguese concern. Sinclair saw the possibilities of the 
deposits of petroleum and after examination entered into an 
agreement to furnish capital for development and operation, in 
return for one-half interest in the stock. 

During these several years that have passed, there has 
been careful exploration. The region covered by the conces- 
sion is about 70,000 square miles or approximately the size of 
the state of Oklahoma — 15,000 square miles has been marked 
probable oil territory and much of this is regarded as proven. 

The bringing in of wells is regarded by the operators of 
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the company as the race of Angola against Teapot Dome — a 
novel sporting event of magnitude. 

And this goes to support the statement of Harry F. Sinclair 
to the effect that there is plenty of petroleum and always will 
be. Exhaustion of the world’s supply is a bugaboo. 

In his opinion, it has no place in practical discussion. The 
great question we are confronting is: “Is America willing to 
pay the price for an adequate share of the world’s supply?”’ 

Elaborating his remarks, Harry Sinclair said: ‘““When I 
say that we must pay the price, | refer not merely to market 
quotations for gasoline, lubricating oil and other petroleum 
products, and yet, as these quotations are of fundamental im- 
portance, it may be well to treat them at once. 

“Petroleum prices on an average in 1921 have been too 
low. In my opinion, they will average much higher in 1922 
than in 1921, and may average higher than ever before in 
the history of petroleum. 

“Taking a longer view, I am confident petroleum prices 
must naturally work higher. Naturally, there will be periods 
of depression, but in the long run, petroleum will command 
prices which more nearly reflect its service value.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair then pointed out that, while America is the 
chief consumer of petroleum products, the day is coming when 
the collective requirements of other countries will far exceed 
our own. America is still the chief producer of petroleum, 
but he believes the day is coming when America’s fields will 
not be the largest producers and when American refiners who 
did not fortify themselves in foreign fields, will be forced to 
take a minor place in the refining industry of the world. 

“Unless America is willing now to pay the price’ — pre- 
paredness — she will lose her position of petroleum suprem- 
acy, and the acts of other countries will force her to ‘pay 
through the nose’.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair says that in the last six years we have been 
drilling an average of about 26,000 new wells each year of 
which about 7,000 are gassers or dry holes. Even disregard- 
ing the cost of dry holes, this means, he said, that we are 
spending more than $300,000 annually in new drilling, in 
order to keep pace with the demand. 
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‘But America must have oil. If she cannot get it from 
her own fields, she must get it from foreign fields’ he said. 
“If she cannot buy it from her own citizens, she must buy it 
from foreigners.” 

In regard to Mexico, Mr. Sinclair said: ““We are told 
that the Mexican fields are doomed. It must be admitted 
that the situation there is serious, although I personally be- 
lieve that the Mexican production will be as great ten years 
from now as it is today. We cannot safely, as American citi- 
zens, disregard the possibility that the Mexican production 
may fall to an insignificant total, at least temporarily, and 
that Mexico may disappear as a real petroleum factor until new 
Mexican fields are discovered. 

‘Mexico, last year, produced 2314 % of the world’s total 
production of petroleum. If Mexico drops out, what will be 
the effect on the petroleum situation? What will be the effect 
upon the United States? Can you cut off a quarter or a fifth 
of the world’s production without placing a strain upon the 
petroleum market of the United States? 

“If we are to maintain our record of meeting actual re- 
quirements, we must have a greater co-operation between oil 
company managers and employes, with steadily improving 
efficiency in operation; the American people must see that the 
oil men do not seek success by cutting the other fellow’s throat 
and that this must be brought home by adopting every legal 
means of co-operation; that American oil companies must 
work together in obtaining a firmer foothold in foreign fields; 
that the American Government must back up the oil men of 
America; that the American people must realize that this co- 
operative effort on the part of their government and the oil 
operations of the oil men is vital to their security and pros- 
_ perity.”’ 

Sinclair's belief in the future of oil is as-great as ever. 
Illustrating as he told the following story at a dinner that was 
given in his honor about three years ago, he said: 

‘““When the first railroad train was run out of Tulsa, an 
old farmer came down to witness the event. He looked all 


over the engine — he had never seen a locomotive before — 
and declared the thing would never run. But it did and as it 
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started from the station and his friends laughed at his pessim- 
ism, the farmer said: ““Wait, they will never be able to stop 
the blamed thing.”’ 

Then he went on to tell of his pessimistic prophecies of 
his acquaintances when he was trying to organize the Sinclair 
Co. and said of it that, now it had started,’’ it wasn't going 
to stop.” 

After spending some time and with considerable suc- 
cess as a dealer in oil leases Sinclair decided that the real 
money was to be made in producing the oil itself. He drilled 
a well and luck attended him. Then he decided that, to get 
all there was out of his business, he must go into the refining 
end of the oil game. At the same time he made up his mind 
that producing and refining were only about two-thirds of it, 
and that the distributor was getting much of the profits which 
he thought he should get himself. So he decided to build a 
pipe-line from the Mid-Continent field to Chicago, the big dis- 
tribution point, 800 miles away. 

When his plans for the proposed pipe-line were announced 
they were met with jeers from the whole oil fraternity. But 
he went ahead working them out and finally placed a con- 
tract for the construction. Everyone looked forward to the 
abandonment of the project before conclusion, except Sinclair 
himself. Even the contractor came to him and asserted that 
it was a physical impossibility to finish the line in the time he 
had set. To this Sinclair replied: “It can and must be done.’”’ 
He personally went over the grounds, talked with the super- 
intendent and workers and spurred all on with a mixture of 
driving forces to push the job and — the line was finished 
considerably ahead of the time set! It has been an unqualified 
success and its builder was later able to sell a half interest in 
it to the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and the two have now 
accumulated 16,000,000 barrels of crude oil at a low profit. 

Subscriptions to Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. $45,000,- 
000 15-year 7% bonds, proceeds of which will be used to 
retire the 714% notes of the company, total $87,000,000. 
The company will automatically receive $16,090,000 cash 
due for the half interest in the pipe-line owned jointly with 
Standard Oil of Indiana. From time to time in the future, 
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some additional authorized bonds may be issued for normal 
development of Sinclair's business. Before the new bonds are 
issued, there are quick assets for more than $66,000,000 
against $19,400,000 of current liabilities, a ratio of $3.40 to 
$1.00. 

Sinclair has more than enough income to meet running 
expenses. Normal developments should be cared for out of 
earnings. —The management's chief desire is to build up earn- 
ings to where dividends may be resumed. Sinclair is pre- 
pared to enter upon a more extensive drilling campaign than 
was possible for a long time. The policy since the period 
of the crude accumulation last year has been to drill as few 
wells as were necessary for protection against competitive 
drilling and to get the company’s share of oil there, offsets 
have to be put down. 

Production has been held slightly above 20,000 bar- 
rels a day in the last year. This can be enlarged with little 
effort. The Garber field of Oklahoma, where Sinclair has a 
valuable property, could easily be made to yield thousands 
of barrels more daily, but that oil is more valuable in the 
ground than in storage. Sinclair has also held back produc- 
tion in the Damon Mound, Texas field, except where it was 
necessary to protect its oil. 

One of Sinclair's lucky investments in new production 
has been in the Burbank pool of Oklahoma. It has been 
drilled and is bringing in wells as slowly as possible to pro- 
tect its interests. The latest well there is flowing at the rate of 
1,500 barrels of high-grade oil daily. 

For the last three years Sinclair has spent several hundred 
millions in improving and equipping its oil fields. Today it 
has the finest pipe-lines, transports and exporting facilities. 

‘“The signing of a contract for the development of Teapot q 
Dome for the United States Government is a most important ? 
event in the history of Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation,” 3 
said H. F. Sinclair. ‘‘And in my opinion, no more far-reaching 
step has ever been taken in oil industry. The Secretary of the 5 
Interior, Fall, has probably discussed what it means in Govern- | 
ment policy.”’ 

There is a tremendous gap between an isolated and un- 
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developed Naval Reserve in Wyoming and fuel oil bases from 
which the Navy loads its ships. This gap has to be bridged 
without involving the Government in oil operations or in any- 
thing like paternalism. Obviously it cannot be undertaken ex- 
cept by a company engaged on a large scale in every branch 
of the business. The testing of Teapot Dome will be rapid and 
comprehensive, and Wyoming fields will be connected with the 
markets of the world.” 

Talking to Harry F. Sinclair as he sits at his desk on one of 
the topmost floors of the skyscraper owned by the company at 
Liberty and Nassau Streets, New York City, one can readily 
comprehend his success. He is not a small man, but about the 
average, broad-shouldered and bulky. His big chin and heavy 
jaws, prominent, somewhat fleshy nose, and heavy eyelids 
convey an impression of pugnacity and bulldog tenacity 
which do not belie his character. One need not be told he isa 
man that does not yield easily to obstacles in his path. His 
walk has a suggestion of a swagger, but his manner is friendly 
and his rather infrequent smile genial. 

In conversation he is inclined to let the other do most of 
the talking, contenting himself with a question here and there. 
In fact, one of his acquaintances said that Sinclair’s entire con- 
versation consists of interrogations. But his questions are to 
the point, as his associates have invariably discovered. 

It is an axiom that New York becomes the goal for all 
those who have obtained conspicuous success in any particular 
branch of activity. The makers of fortunes in steel, coal and 
rails in the Nineteenth Century gravitated toward New York 
and the country’s social history is largely written in terms of 
such influx. Just now there are symptoms of similar trend. 
This time it is oil, the all-important world product. At any 
rate the names of Sinclair, Cosden and Doheny already ap- 
pear on the register as permanent residents of Manhattan— 
coming from afar. 

Success in obtaining the Teapot Dome, Wyoming, Naval 
Reserve Oil Lease from the Government for Mammoth Oil Co., 
a subsidiary of Sinclair, is largely attributed to the energy and 
activity of Harry Sinclair, president of Sinclair Consolidated. 
It is these very qualities that have made him one of the fore- 
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most American oil men, whose experience in oil production has | 
been rounded out by years of intensive effort. President — 
Sinclair in his negotiations with the government was able to _ 
employ his wide knowledge of all details in connection with the 
lands in question and is understood to have taken necessary © 
action to safeguard the prospects of delays in litigation, by 
acquiring private rights to the Teapot Dome which accumu- __ 
lated before he became the Naval Reserve negotiator. ea 

Harry Sinclair's other “income” which is apart from his © 
Wall Street and business operations, is reaching a handsome 
figure this year. In 1921, the winnings of his Rancocas Stables - 


are placed by racing authorities at $235,000. 
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The country’s leading mining engineer, John 
Hays Hammond, has a reputation as a veritable 
““smeller-out’’ of mines. His success at mine- 
making m all parts of the world has made him 
the means of contributing more original wealth to 
the world than any single individual of his period. 


His fame is world-wide. His name 1s idis- 
solubly linked with gold—raw gold, the basis 
of present day financial structures. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


engineer, was born in San Francisco, March 31, 1855. He 

went to a grammar school in New Haven to prepare for 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. He was bent 
upon becoming a mining engineer, since he could then burrow 
into the ground and find out hidden things. 

He had lived in the mining districts of California during 
summer vacations, and desired to know more of the secrets of 
gold mining. 

John Hays Hammond, by the way, is a descendant of 
Major-General John Hammond, of the Colonial Army, who 
died and was buried at Annapolis in 1707. He is the son of 
Major R. P. Hammond, graduate of West Point, a distinguished 
artillery officer in the Mexican War. His father, after moving 
to California, married a sister of the celebrated Col. John 
Coffee Hays of the Texas Rangers, and later the first sheriff 
of San Francisco. His uncle sympathized with the boy’s love 
for outdoor activities, and taught him at an early age to ride, 
shoot, swim, camp out, and hunt. 

Young John Hays grew up in an atmosphere of mining. In 
his youth the quest for the golden fleece was California’s sole 
industry. The boy’s father soon discovered what a rare 
aptitude his son possessed for the study of mineralogy. The 
boy loved to dig and delve —to prospect for the precious 
metal, gold. A nugget held more fascination for him than all 
the toys that ever were made. In fact, he was a born miner, 
destined to force the earth to yield up countless millions in 
golden treasures. | 

He himself once said: “I was born in California and, as 
a young boy, paid many visits to the gold mining districts and 
saw gravel and quartz mining operations carried on. The out- 
door and independent life appealed to me, but there were no 
propitious circumstances in connection with my start.” 


i HAYS HAMMOND, the world’s foremost mining 
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His father was old-fashioned and knew enough to pre- 
scribe a full classical course in addition to the regular scientific 
curriculum, for he wanted the boy to understand Greek and 
Latin as well as ore and chemicals. His graduation from Yale 
in 1876 with a Ph. B. degree was followed by a post-graduate 
course of the Royal School of Mines at Freiburg, Germany, 
until 1879. 

When young Hammond returned from Freiburg he took 
a practical course in mining, smelting and metallurgy in the 
mines of California and Arizona, and in 1880 was appointed 
special expert for the United States Geological Survey to 
examine the gold mines in California. As to this Mr. Hammond 
says: “I had exceptional opportunities in my early career of 
seeing the start of many new mining districts. I do not believe 
that the location of good mining fields and the developments 
or following up of the prospect have been, or are, reduced to 
a science; but | do believe that some engineers are very much 
better judges of the potentialities of new mining districts than 
others. Among the engineers are many men possessing this 
ability and having a good scent for a mine. 

John Hays Hammond was the oldest of four children. 
They used to hold competitions to see who could visit the 
largest number of counties in California. They had early 
earned a reputation as travelers and explorers in California. 
Once, while under the temporary guardianship of an aunt, John 
Hays, then fifteen, and a younger brother, started to explore 
the tracks of the Yose Valley and became so fascinated with 
their exploit that they went on and on, staying a night or two 
at one mine, another at some prospector’s shanty, another 
sleeping out in the open, travelling nearly 50 miles a day until 
they turned up nearly 500 miles away in Nevada, after the 
countryside had been searching for them two or three weeks. 

An attractive railroad position was refused by young 
Hammond on his return from Freiburg. Senator Hearst, father 
of William Randolph Hearst, was then a big mine-owner in 
the West, and Hammond tackled him for a job. The Senator 
was a hard-headed, practical man and had reason for being 
but little taken with theoretical mining engineers. 

“The only objection I have to you is that you have been 
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to Freiburg and have your head filled with a lot of fool theories. 
I don’t want any kidglove engineers,’’ the Senator said to him. 

Hammond confided to him, provided he would not tell 
his father, that he hadn't learned a thing in Germany. The 
result was that the Senator told him to come around and 
start work on the following day. 

Young Hammond started next morning at seven o'clock 
and kept on the job for at least twelve hours daily. Senator 
Hearst was then negotiating for a number of properties and 
Hammond conducted ore tests on the results of which his em- 
ployer invested millions of dollars. 

It was in 1880 that the job of special expert with the 
United States Geological Survey was given to young Ham- 
mond. He was an examiner of gold mines. He noted the 
various formations of different mines, studied geology en- 
thusiastically, and gradually, cultivated a scent for mines. A 
year later, in 1881, he took practical training as a miner, as a 
foreman, and as a handy man in the mill. He contrived, also, 
to pay a return visit to mines he had previously examined, and 
so was able to note results in their development. These ob- 
servations enabled him to diagnose and to appraise orebodies 
beyond the miner’s pick. The business fascinated him, it added 
to the world’s wealth, it brought new resources into operation, 
and it afforded constant employment for thousands of workers. 

In 1886 Mr. Hammond took charge of some abandoned 
mines in California and soon made dividend-payers of them. 

He was living in the country where the first great impetus 
to gold mining came. Before the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1847 at Sutter’s Creek, the hills composed of granite 
slate, which flanked the feet of the Alleghany Mountains on the 
east and south, had furnished all the gold ore found in the 
United States. Up to the year 1867, Virginia had yielded a 
million and a half of gold. North Carolina nearly ten millions, 
South Carolina little more than Virginia, and Georgia about 
seven million, making a total around twenty millions. This 
was only about one-third the annual gold product of California 
during the years 1852, 1853, 1854 and 1855. 
| At Sutter’s Ranch in 1847, a laborer at work on the » 
foundation of a saw-mill saw the yellow particles which were 
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to stir the world. The excitement which blazed out in less 
than three years following this discovery has seldom been 
equaled. The years 49, °50, °51 saw such vast additions made 
to the bullion of the world that a-serious alarm arose lest the 
commercial value of gold should be upset, and the coinage 
would permanently change. 

Three years after California was added to the gold pro- 
ducing area of the world, the magic mineral was discovered 
in the southern part of Australia, and the California scenes of 
1848 and 1849 were re-enacted in that remote part of the 
world in 1852 and 1853. 

Hammond's first professional trip to alien soil proved 
- perilous. He had been commissioned in 1882 to penetrate into 
Mexico some 250 miles from Guaymas. He first landed on 
the Mexican Western coast from a sailing boat which had been 
chartered to carry mining machinery. He found that the 
Apaches were on the war-path and that the long journey to 
the interior by stage would have to be done under cover of 
darkness. On the first night out, the drunken driver upset 
the coach; one man who sat opposite Hammond was killed 
and another so hurt that he died the next morning. Mr. Ham- 
mond got through the dangers of this trip and arrived safely 
at the mine where he discovered that the natives were doing 
“high-grading”’ around the mines, in other words they were 
stealing the best ores. He had sent to him a special officer and 
soon terrorized the thieves, who did not like the idea of im- 
prisonment or enlistment in the army, which was the punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Hammond had been married in early life to Natalie 
Harris, daughter of Judge Harris of Mississippi. No woman 
ever shared the life of her husband to the extent she has. The 
second day after her arrival at Guaymas, where, with a young 
baby, she joined her husband at the mines, a revolution broke | 
out. Mr. Hammond promptly commandeered a small house,  _ 
barricaded it and prepared to defend against an attack of a 
brigands. He had learned to be handy with a gun back in 
California and when the besiegers found this out they gave 
up the siege. 

Mrs. Hammond once said of her husband: ‘‘We have 
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suffered many hardships. During my early life at the mines 
I have known what it was to be underfed and cold. I have 
slept with my baby on my breast under a cart on the dust 
of the high-roads. We have traveled together in every known 
sort of vehicle — bullock wagon, Cape cart and private Pull- 
man. For days at a time my saddle has been the only pillow 
I have known at night. I have always been my husband’s 
comrade, his greatest admirer and his best friend. My husband 
has a host of friends, having spent many years in all sections 
of the country. He is especially popular with the old pros- 
pectors and miners of the Far West, to many of whom he is still 
the ‘Jack Hammond’ of his early career, just as modest and 
unaffected as in the early days when he was but one of the 
many.” 

Some of the experiences of his trip into the interior of 
Mexico are interesting. During the long trip the expedition 
came upon a village which the Indians had cleaned out com- 
pletely. The only things left alive out of the two hundred popu- 
lation which Hammond had found on his journey coastwise 
were a few chickens. No one could guess how near the 
Indians might be or how soon they might reappear on the 
scene. If they found the little American party it meant its 
annihilation. Fifty miles of dangerous territory had to be cov- 
ered. Mr. Hammond rode a mile or two ahead, signaling to 
the team. Mrs. Hammond had a pistol with which to commit 
suicide rather than to submit to capture. But the destination, 
Alamos, southern Sonora, was finally reached. 

Mrs. Hammond stayed with her husband at Guaymas 
until the poor food began to undermine the health of the child. 
Mr. Hammond remained until he had the mine on a profitable 
basis and everything working smoothly. Before he was ready 
to depart, revolutionists seized the mint at Alamos, the only 
one on the western coast. They began to rob and cheat the 
company shamefully, refusing to pay the full amount deposited 
at the mint. Hammond conceived a plan for accumulating the 
silver and then slipping away with it to deliver it to the Ameri- 
can consul at Guaymas. 

Loading picked mules with 150 pounds weight, and taking 
a band of trained Yaqui Indians, whom he had taught to shoot, 
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Mr. Hammond bolted during a terrible thunderstorm when 
no Mexicans were around. A relay of mules was in readiness 
70 miles away, and traveling all that night and the next day, 
Hammond got a good start of his pursuers, who took up the 
trail as soon as they found what had happened. When he 
was one hundred miles from Alamos, he learned that the 
Yaqui Indians of the neighborhood were on the warpath against 
the Mexicans and that the Apache Indians were up in arms 
against the Americans. So he was surrounded by Apaches on 
the right, Yaquis on the left and Mexicans in the rear, all 
thirsting for the blood and plunder of this North American 
intruder who was the only white man in the country. But the 
ten faithful Yaquis stood by their master and guided him 
through the enemy-ridden territory and landed him safely at 
Guaymas. 

Mr. Hammond’s adventures in the Andes country of 
South America were even more exciting. He traveled over the 
third range of the Andes, between the headwaters of Orinoco 
and the Andes. He was accompanied only by two natives. 
Gold was being brought down by natives from that region and 
Hammond went to investigate. The plans of his guides mis- 
carried and the result was that the three travelers found them- 
selves stranded in the jungle. They were without food for 
three days. The final stage of the journey had to be made 
without horses or transportation of any kind. There were no 
trails to follow, so they followed instead the creeks, wading 
the whole day long through one after another. On this journey 
Mr. Hammond encountered cannibals, but they made no 
attempt to molest him. 

In Idaho he had a full share of adventure. A serious 
labor trouble broke out in the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mine in 
the Coeur de Alene district. The strikers were led by such 
men as Haywood and Moyer. Collecting a trainload of armed 
men Hammond mounted the engine and rushed through the 
danger zone at the peril of running on to dynamited bridges, 
or being shot by strikers. Quite a number were killed in 
the riot. 

It was during this strike that Hammond became a marked 
man. Hearing that his life was threatened he cooly announced 
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that he would walk down the street at noontime the next day. 
At that time he started off entirely unaccompanied, but armed 
with two revolvers. The strikers followed him and one or 
two got directly in his path, but a little movement of the hand 
made by him proved a passport to ‘‘gangway.’’ He marched 
up the street and crossed over and came down on the other 
side. 

In 1889 Mr. Hammond took charge of Idaho Mines that 
have since grown to be the largest lead-silver producers in the 
world. In 1892 he became consulting engineer of the Arizona 
Copper Co. at Cochise, Arizona. 

By this time Mr. Hammond's reputation as a mining en- 
gineer had spread far and wide. It had reached South Africa. 
It was in the early nineties that the gold fever swept South 
Africa, much as it had once swept California. And in South 
Africa a company had been organized and a shrewd, spectac- 
ular London promoter and diamond king, Barney Barnato, 
remarked to his brother one day: ““They have got a miner 
over there in America who can tell a gold mine a thousand 
miles away. Let's send for this man Hammond.” This was 
in 1893. So the South African magnate secured the services of 
the brilliant American engineer. 

Hammond was sent forth to find the Rand gold, and 
soon he was examining reefs in Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land, which country was later christened Rhodesia in honor 
of Cecil Rhodes. He became the guiding spirit at Johannas- 
burg. Rhodes and his associates owe much of their wealth 
to the man from California with the bloodhound scent for gold. 

Mr. Hammond’s studies convinced him that while only the 
outcropped properties were then being worked, vast quantities 
of rich ore would be found at deep levels. Barnato would not 
venture on such a speculation. Hammond, convinced of the 
soundness and value of his plan, resigned. 

Cecil Rhodes was at that time the greatest figure in 
British and Colonial history and one of the most notable men 
of the 19th century. Kipling says of him: “The travail of his 
spirit wrought cities, instead of speech.’ Soon after, Mr. Ham- 
mond received a telegram from Mr. Rhodes, and soon a salary 
of $100,000 a year and a share of the profits was agreed upon 
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between them. It was further agreed that Rhodes should be 
sole boss and not any board of directors. 

Then Hammond had Rhodes sell many million dollars 
worth of shares in outcrop mines and stake his fortune on the 
development of deep levels in properties which were then 
purchasable very cheap. Mr. Rhodes became thus the father 
of the deep-level mining on the Rand which is adding to the 
world’s stock of gold many million dollars a year. 

Mr. Rhodes, who was something of a dreamer and sen- 
timental man, became interested in the tradition that King 
Solomon's mines, the Biblical Ophir, were located in Mashona- 
land, now Rhodesia, and he proposed an exploration. Mr. 
Rhodes and Doctor Jameson accompanied Mr. Hammond and 
his party hundreds of miles through saturated countries. The 
last lap was undertaken by Hammond and a few sturdy natives. 
They found the three thousand year old Eldorado, now very 
plausibly identified with Zimbabwe in southern Rhodesia. They 
decided that this mine could be reopened profitably, and a 
railroad was built as the result of Hammond's report. The 
mine now produces $20,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Hammond regarded Mr. Rhodes as the greatest man 
he had ever met. He looked upon him as a man with unlimited 
vision and unbounded courage. Rhodes always insisted on 
looking at every business transaction from the point of view of 
the other man and scorned to take advantage of any one. Had 
Great Britain heeded his early advice there would have been 
no Boer War. He cared nothing for money except as an in- 
cident to achieve a great end. Had money been his aim he 
could have left $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 instead of 
$20,000,000. | 

Col. Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes’s brother, organized a Reform 
Committee which Hammond joined, and this was how John 
Hays Hammond got mixed up in the historic “Jameson Raid,” 
which electrified the whole world. 

This raid led by Doctor Jameson was not carried out with 
the consent of all of the Reformers. When Hammond heard 
of the instructions to be issued to Jameson he rose from the seat | 
where he was sitting in the home of Cecil Rhodes, and address- E 
ing the meeting said: “‘] tell you that not for all the wealth % 
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this land contains, not if you were to make me absolute ruler 
of this country, would | have a hand in carrying out those in- 
structions. I can pull a trigger on an oppressor, but | cannot 
and will not be a part to a revolutionary intrigue. If I am 
going to take up arms under any flag it will be the Stars and 
Stripes, the banner of the free people who believe in revolu- 
tions as a remedy for oppression, but who hate, with a Kafhr’s 
hate, an invasion of the rights of free people's territory. Gen- 
tlemen you can count me out!”’ 

Within a few hours the raid had been made and had 
failed, and the Reform leaders, including Hammond, were 
under arrest. Hammond, with three others were sentenced to 
death. 

Mrs. Hammond said: ““ITo allow my husband to return 
to Pretoria was for him to meet certain death. If he were 
not lynched by the excited Boers, he was sure to get a death 
sentence. My head was swimming. I could only repeat in a 
dull, dogged way: ‘He says his honor takes him back. He is 
the father of my son and [| would rather see him dead than 
dishonest’.”’ 

These words were spoken at Cape Town during the most 
critical moment in her husband's career. 
| The Boer Government at Pretoria had released Hammond 
to enable him to recover his health at Cape Town. He was on 
parole — on his honor to return and stand trial as one of the 
four leaders of the uprising. 

As the world knows, Mr. Hammond did return to the 
Boer stronghold, was tried, convicted and sentenced to death. 
As soon as the news reached Mr. Hammond's brother on the 
Pacific Coast he got in touch with Washington and soon so 
many protests began to pour in upon Oom Paul Kruger that he 
backed down and decided to spare Hammond's life. His sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment and a fine of $150,000 
and banishment from the Transvaal. 

When the four leaders were called before President 
Kruger at the time of their release, he pointed to Hammond 
and said: “Step out, you American. Gentlemen, you can 
thank this man for saving your necks. You are spared on his 
account.” 7 
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Hammond's voluntary return to Pretoria to stand trial 
when he could easily have jumped his bail and escaped, made 
a great impression upon his Boer captors, and when he finally 
left Johannesburg for the coast he was cheered by thousands 
of Boers at all the railway stations through which the train 
passed. 

He returned to America in 1900 to become general man- 
ager of the Guggenheim Exploration Co., with the almost 
fabulous salary of half a million dollars a year. After some 
years he resigned and was reengaged at double this salary. 

Mr. Hammond has made investigations concerning min- 
ing interest and has attracted millions of capital here. So suc- 
cessful that the Guggenheims in 1903 engaged him at reputedly 
the largest remuneration paid any employe in the world. The 
projects with which he has been identified are the Guggenheim 
Exploration Co., the Utah Copper Co., Nevada Consolidated, 
Tonopah Mining Co., lead mines in Missouri, the Esperanza 
Gold Mines, various silver mines in Mexico, and in short mining 
enterprises throughout the world. 

Twice the Russian Government engaged him to investigate 
that empire's mineral and industrial resources and its irrigation 
possibilities. Once after investigating the possibility of irrigat- 
ing five hundred thousand acres of land in Russia and 
Turkestan he was invited to see the Czar. After the audience 
the Czar turned to one of his ministers and remarked: 

“‘Mr. Hammond has talked straight from the shoulder. 
He has talked to me as man to man, and not as man to 
sovereign. 

Since he left the Guggenheims, Mr. Hammond has be- 
come deeply interested in irrigation. With associates he is 
carrying out around the mouth of the Yaqui River in Sonora, 
Mexico, the development of some one thousand square miles 
of land, the largest irrigation tract on the American continent. 
Already thirty thousand acres are under cultivation. Another 
ambitious project which is bringing thousands of acres of land 
into cultivation is being carried out by the Whitney Power Co., 
of California. The water in this case is to be pumped by 
means of a system invented by Mr. Hammond. Among his 
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various Mexican activities was the formation of the important 
Guanajuato Power Co. 

For some time Mr. Hammond has acted as Instructor of 

Mining Engineering at Yale, which University he presented with 
a mining and metallurgical laboratory. Several honorary 
degrees have been conferred upon him. He takes active par- 
ticipation in and is a generous supporter of hospital work. He 
is a notable advocate of international co-operation for the 
insuring of peace. 
; Mr. Hammond has visited most of the capitals of Europe, 
and interviewed rulers and prime ministers. Acting as presi- 
dent of the Commission Extraordinary, he greatly helped to 
bring about the success of the Panama Exposition. He was 
president of the National League of Republican Cuba. Presi- 
dent Taft appointed him to the post of Minister to China, 
which was regarded by Mr. Taft as one of the most important 
of all diplomatic posts. Mr. Hammond was selected as repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Coronation of King 
George V. 

His son Jack has been studying and experimenting in 
wireless telegraphy, and other inventions for some time past 
at the laboratory which his father gave him at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. “This young man is the inventor of a torpedo 
for coast defense and many other military weapons. He has, 
in fact, applied for more than 224 patents here and abroad 
in connection with radio telegraphy and telephony. 

Mr. Hammond on the lecture platform has labored most 
assiduously to bring labor and capital to a better mutual under- 
standing. He received from Samuel Gompers an autograph 
picture with these words appended to it: ““To John Hays Ham- 
mond, the most constructive, practical, radical millionaire | 
have ever met.” 
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He built an Empire. The whole Northwest pays 
tribute to his genius. The Northern Pactfic Rail- 
road 1s a@ lasting monument to his skill and 
untegrity. 

Hill added a vast territory to the United States. 
He will live in memory as the Grant of the North- 
west. 


JAMES J. HILL 


in a loghouse on a little farm near Rockwood, Ontario, 

September 16, 1838. Fourteen years later his father died 
and as the family were extremely poor, young Hill left school 
to go to work in the village store. At eighteen he joined the 
Western flowing tide of immigration and was carried by it as 
far as St. Paul, where he secured the place of shipping clerk 
with the agents of a Mississippi River steamboat line. He was 
both industrious and thrifty; it was noted then that for reasons 
of personal economy he used to get his dinners aboard the 
incoming steamers. 

In 1867 he became the local freight agent of the St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad and held that place until 1873. For 
a short time he was engaged in steamboating on the Red 
River of the North and he had much experience in the forward- 
ing and commission business, with a side line in fuel. At the 
time this romantic story really begins he was nearing 40, short, 
stocky, bearded, active, a keen trader, fairly well known in 
St. Paul, and not, as a rule, taken very seriously. He was 
just “Jim” Hill, shrewd bargainer and commission man. 

The late Major Henry Lee Higginson, of Boston, in Janu- 
ary, 1908, said this of Mr. Hill: ‘“‘He was a poor boy who 
passed through one stage of honest industry after another, and 
never flagged in his task, using his knowledge and skill to win 
success; who has toiled without salary, allowing neither to him- 
self nor any of his officials side profits or interest in adjoining 
lands, factories or mines contributing business to his railroad; 
who has distributed throughout his country at his own cost the 
best livestock and has helped in divers ways everybody within 
his domain.” 

To Mr. Hill belonged the honor of the commercial dis- 
covering the Great Northwest. He led in its development from 
a wilderness into what now comprises six wealthy states dotted 
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with more than 400,000 farms. He blazed a trail for transpor- 
tation which reached eventually from Buffalo to Asia, with a 
total mileage of rails and steamship facilities that would nearly 
girdle the earth. 

Near Guelph, in Ontario, where Hill was born, stands a 
tree-stump labeled, ““The Last Tree Chopped by James J. Hill.”’ 

This marks the lad’s resolution to go to the United States. 
He had been prompted by an odd incident. According to the 
story that is told, a strange traveler had stopped at the Hill 
farm to take dinner, and left his horse at the gate. Young Hill 
saw that the animal was tired, and, carried it a pail of water. 
The stranger was pleased with the lad’s thoughtfulness, and as 
he drove off he tossed him a newspaper from the United States, 
and called out, ‘““Go there, young man. That country needs 
young citizens of your spirit.” 

Hill read the paper carefully. It contained glowing 
accounts of opportunities in the States. He resolved to investi- 
gate for himself. Next morning he chopped his last tree. 

As a mere roustabout lad of 18, he toured from Maine to 
Minnesota. When in 1856 he disembarked from the Missis- 
sippi River packet at St. Paul, that place was a frontier town 
of 5,000 inhabitants. At the sign of W. J. Bass & Co., agents 
for the Dubuque & St. Paul Package Co. he found a job as 
stevedore and clerk. In the 15 years that followed, he seized 
every opportunity to study the whole problem of river transpor- 
tation. He gathered no end of experience and a little capital 
with which he launched his own firm of Hill, Griss & Co., and 
promptly displayed his initiative by bringing the first load of 
coal that had ever been seen in that section into St. Paul. 
Two years later, with a flat bottom steamer, he established the 
first regular communication with St. Paul and the Manitoba 
ports of the fertile Red River Valley. 

St. Paul was having its first experience in railroad build- 
ing at that time. Eighty miles had been laid to St. Cloud, 316 
miles to Breckenridge, both of which terminals were at the 
southern end of the Red River Valley, and there were about 
100 miles of track, ‘“‘which began nowhere and ended in that 
same indefinite spot."’ This venture ran up a debt of $33,000,- 
000 and collapsed. The only asset was ‘‘a few streaks of rust 
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and a right of way.’ Hill had had sufficient success in the 
region to be seized with a consuming desire to purchase the 
defunct property. After five years of financial dickering, in- 
cluding the sale of all his other interests, he netted a fortune 
of $100,000. In company with a syndicate of others: Sir 
Donald A. Smith, George Stephens and Norman W. Kitson, 
he obtained the object of his desire. 

The St. Paul, Minnesota & Manitoba Railroad Company 
was formed to operate the property, with Hill as general man- 
ager. When in 1883 he was elected president, he undertook 
the extension of the road from its Dakota and Minnesota home- 
stead to the Pacific Ocean. He was confronted by three great 
competitors from the south, each of whom had received big 
promises of government aid, whereas the Manitoba, or the 
Great Northern, as it came to be known, did not have a dollar 
of government subsidy or an acre of grant to forward its 
progress from the Minnesota boundary to the sea. Hill's plan 
was widely deemed pure folly, but he demonstrated its practic- 
ability by building and populating as he built. For several 
years he laid rails westward at the rate of a mile a day and 
at a cost of $30,000 a mile and as he went he left a trail of 
emigrants by the rail-side. 

With the line to Puget Sound once laid, he became an 
empire builder. He introduced the livestock industry into 
vast areas of bunch-grass plains, and developed them by im- 
porting blooded stock. He sent demonstration trains through 
the country with men who showed the people how to raise 
more wheat to the acre; he made an outlet for the grain by 
establishing a cheap rate by rail and steamship to Buffalo, 
where he built great elevators; in fact, for upwards of 20 
years he left nothing in his power undone to develop the coun- 
try where he had staked out his claims as the great common 
carrier. 

But at the Pacific tidewater he was not satisfied, for he 
saw in the Orient still further opportunities. He organized a 
fleet of Pacific steamships for the commercial invasion of Japan 
and China. Japan at the time wanted steel rails, but proposed 
getting them from England, as the freight rates were less. It 
is related that when John W. Gates, the steel magnate of 
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Chicago, came to Hill with the proposition of getting American 
rails to Japan, the latter replied: 

‘I will make you a rate of $8 a ton from Chicago or 
Pittsburgh to Yokahoma. If that is too much, I will carry 
it for the axle grease used on the locomotives and freight cars 
and if you can’t stand that, I will carry your freight for 
nothing.” 

At the $8 rate named the American manufacturer was 
enabled to secure the Japanese contract. The same tactics were 
adopted in getting American wheat and flour into Japan and 
China, where rice was the staple food. 

His faith in the Far East was rewarded as liberally as that 
in the Northwest. It is estimated that the Pacific fleet now 
carries over $50,000,000 worth of products to the Orient every 
year. 

While Mr. Hill built up for himself and his associates an 
immense fortune, he also helped to create for the settlers along 
his lines a wealth of over $5,000,000,000 in real property, 
which is now represented by the value of the 400,000 farms 
and their 65,000,000 acres of improved land. Upon his re- 
tirement at 69, the “‘streak of rust’’ he had bought 30 years 
before had expanded to more than 6,000 miles of railroad and 
it was earning gross profits of more than $66,000,000 a year, 
carrying 15,000,000 tons of freight annually. He still retained 
an interest in the Great Northern as chairman of the board of 
directors, while his son Louis, who had worked up from the 
humblest position on his father’s railroad, became president. 

The secret of the Hill success was no secret at all, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hill; he had no new recipe to offer. ‘“The man with 
the big opportunity today,’’ he said, “‘is the man in the ranks.” 
But the secret of failure he frequently declared to be extrava- 
gance. He regarded extravagance as a national téndency, 
against which he strongly set himself and particularly as con- 
cerned the national resources. During his active supervision 
of the Great Northern system, Mr. Hill, to the wonder of all 
employes with whom he came in contact, oversaw almost every 
detail. 

As illustrating his wide influence there are said to be afloat 
in the Swedish section of the Northwest upwards of 10,000 
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different stories in Swedish dialect with ‘““Yem Hell’ as the 
centerpiece. Patrons of his lines have liked and disliked him 
in rapid alternation, for it was his point to have his way not 
only where his roads should run, but where his patrons should 
settle. This was part of his economic policy. He carried out a 
policy of regularity in the location of branch lines, giving a 
minimum of short lines on which light trains were unavoidable. 
The principal text of his railway creed was low grade, heavy 
power, large capacity cars, and big trainloads on his main 
lines. He began to preach this creed at a time when these 
things were held as visionary by most railway men. 

In contrast with the late E. H. Harriman, who outdid him 
in the extent of railway ownership, Mr. Hill was not only the 
financial, but the practical head of his great railway system. 
He was the chief promoter and president of the Northern 
Securities Co., organized with the purpose of bringing the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern under one ownership. 
Such opposition developed that a suit was brought in the United 
States Circuit Court, which decided that the acquisition was an 
illegal combination. The decision was affirmed in March, 
1904, by the United States Supreme Court. 

It would be hard to say too much of his staunch aid of 
the Belgian people, following their invasion by the Germans. 
When the work of succoring the Belgians began, Mr. Hill took 
a leading part in the movement. It will probably never be 
known how much money he sent to King Albert, an old per- 
sonal friend, and how much he induced others to send. His 
place as an international figure was never more prominently 
displayed than when the representatives of the Allies came to 
New York in quest of a huge loan. One of the first men to be 
sent for by J. P. Morgan was Mr. Hill, and his assurance that he 
and the people of the Northwest were prepared to do their 
share in taking up foreign bonds is believed to have con- 
tributed largely to the negotiation. 

When, at the age of 74, Mr. Hill retired from his position 
of chairman of the Great Northern Railway, in which position 
or in that of president he had guided the destiny of one of the 
greatest railway systems of the country for thirty years, he 
told his own story of achievement. He wrote: 
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‘Nearly forty years ago the thought of a possible railway 
enterprise in the Northwest began to occupy my mind. It was 
born of experience in Northwestern transportation problems 
that had occupied most of my early life, of faith in the produc- 
tive powers and material resources of this part of the country 
and of railroad conditions at that time. The feverish activity 
in securing railroad concessions in land and cash that marked 


the sixth decade of the last century had been followed by | 


collapse. Doomed as the enterprises were to ultimate failure 
by their lack of commercial foundation and financial soundness, 
they were suddenly wrecked by the panic of 1873. 

‘Aside from the Northern Pacific property, the lines in 
the State of Minnesota most important and available if con- 
verted into real assets of the development of the Northwest 
were the fragments of the old St. Paul & Pacific Co. Follow- 
ing the panic of 1873, these were in the hands of a receiver. 
The holders of their securities in Holland were more anxious 
to recover what they could from the wreck than to put more 
money into its completion and improvements that must be 
made if the properties were to continue to be operated at all. 
Their value lay to some extent in what was left of a land grant, 
which would be valuable as soon as the country should be 
opened, but chiefly in the possibilities of traffic from the mil- 
lions of productive acres in the Northwest to be opened to 
settlement by transportation facilities. Yet so great seemed 
the task and so uncertain the reward, in the general opinion, 
that any plan of acquiring and reorganizing the property was 
regarded as visionary in those days to most holders of the 
capital and most men of affairs. 

“After long and close study of the situation, the slender 
beginning was made, on which we risked our all. Failure would 
be immediate and final disaster. My associates were George 
Stephen, now Lord Mount Stephen; Donald A. Smith, now 
Lord Strathcona, and Norman W. Kittson. We bought the 
defaulted bonds of these properties from the Dutch holders. 
The agreement with the Dutch committee was executed March 
13, 1878, and practically all outstanding indebtedness was 
subsequently secured. The mortgages were afterward fore- 
closed and the property was bought in. For those days it 
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seemed a formidable financial undertaking. The stock of these 
companies aggregated $6,500,000, and their bonded indebted- 
ness nearly $33,000,000, aside from floating obligations. These 
had to be purchased at prices above those for which they had 
previously been offered in the open market. The total capital- 
ization and indebtedness at that time of the companies taken 
over was approximately $44,000,000. 

‘The property secured consisted of completed lines from 
St. Paul via St. Anthony to Melrose, a distance of 104 miles, 
and from Minneapolis to Breckenridge, a distance of 207 miles, 
and two projected lines, one from Melrose to the Red River 
at St. Vincent on the International boundary line. We ad- 
vanced the money to build the Red River Valley Railroad, 
fourteen miles of track from Crookston to Fisher’s Landing, on 
the Red River, making a through route by steamboat from that 
point to Winnipeg. While negotiations were pending and also 
after they were concluded, but before possession could be 
secured through the foreclosure of mortgages, an immense 
amount of work had to be done. 

“In May, 1879, the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway Co. was organized to take over all these properties, 
whose bonds had been secured and whose assets were to be 
bought in under foreclosure. It had an authorized capital 
stock of $15,000,000, limited by its charter to $20,000,000, 
and made two mortgages of $8,000,000 each. George Stephen 
was made first president of the company, Richard B. Angus, 
vice-president, and I was chosen general manager. This placed 
upon me the practical conduct of the enterprise from its formal 
inception. 

“The lines of the new system turned over to our posses- 
sion on June 23, 1879 comprised a mileage of 667 miles, of 
which 565 were completed and 102 were under construction. 
From the beginning its business fulfilled the expectations of its 
founders. The annual report for 1880 showed an increase 
in earnings of 54% and land sales amounting to $1,200,000. 

“I was made vice-president of the company November |, 
1881, and on August 21, 1882, succeeded to the presidency, 


_a position whose duties I was to discharge for a quarter of a 


century. John S. Kennedy, who had joined our party after 
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the organization of the company, was elected vice-president. 
At no time have | accepted any salary for my services as pres- 
ident or chairman of the board of directors, since I have felt 
that I was sufficiently compensated by the increase in the value 
of the property in which my interest has always been large.”’ 

Business now grew more and more rapidly. The Northern 
Pacific was building toward the coast. The St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad was originally, as its name implied, intended as a 
transcontinental line. The route to be traversed was rich in 
fertile soils and abundance of mineral resources. Quite as 
important, perhaps, was the fact that it admitted of the con- 
struction of a line with grades so low and curves so moderate 
as to make possible cheaper overland carriage than had ever 
been previously considered. 

Montana was beginning a large development of her own, 
while the active growth of the North Pacific coast, though 
only in embryo, could be foreseen. In 1887 the lines of the 
Manitoba were extended to connect with the Montana Central. 
This latter company had been incorporated early in January, 
1886. Realizing the importance of occupying a field in Mon- 
tana, which was essential to the future transcontinental line, 
valuable in itself and one which others were already preparing 
to secure, he had, with some friends, organized the company 
under the laws of Montana. 

In 1899 the line to Duluth and West Superior was com- 
pleted. The total mileage operated had now increased to 3030 
miles. The company had also begun to operate its own steam- 
ships, through the Northern Steamship Co. on the Great Lakes. 
In 1889 the Great Northern Railway Co. was organized to 
bind into a compact whole the various properties that had 
grown too large for the charter limitations of the old Manitoba. 
By 1893 the line was opened through to Puget Sound. In 
1897 a more direct line from the head of the lakes to the 
West was created by purchase and construction that completed 
a road across northern Minnesota to a connection with the 
main line. 

In 1901, the company decided to open negotiations for 
the joint purchase of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system 
by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. These were 
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carried to a successful completion by the issue of joint col- 
lateral trust bonds to the amount of $215,154,000 secured by 
the stock of the company acquired. 

In 1907 the subsidiary companies controlled by the Great 
Northern, including fourteen railway companies operated as 
a part of it, were purchased and incorporated into the Great 
Northern system. Hill resigned the presidency and became 
chairman of the board of directors. In 1909 the Burlington 


_ obtained control of the Colorado & Southern so that the Great 


Northern system covers, directly or over the tracks of allied 
lines, a territory reaching from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Superior on the east, to Puget Sound and Portland 
on the west and from Galveston to Vancouver, grown from 
less than 400 miles of the original purchase to 7,407 miles. 

The Great Northern was built by the money furnished by 
its stock and bond holders, together with what it earned. As 
part of the property of the St. Paul & Pacific it obtained some 
fragments of a land grant in Minnesota to that company. With 
the proceeds of the sales of these lands, nearly $13,000,000 
of bonds were retired and the annual interest charge has been 
correspondingly reduced. All the other transcontinental lines 
had received large subsidies in cash or land grants, or both. 
They suffered the check of financial stresses and passed through 
receiverships and reorganizations. ~The Great Northern, which 
includes the Manitoba, never failed, never passed a dividend, 
never was financially insecure in any time of panic. 

When he obtained an option on the securities of the old 
St. Paul & Pacific Co. no individual financial house in Europe 
or America, outside of those associated with Hill, would have 
taken the bargain off his hands. As has been said, obligations 
aggregating about $44,000,000 were capitalized at little over 
$31,000,000. 

The first stock issue was $15,000,000. The increase of 
capitalization from that day to this has followed step by step 
the growth of the property, though falling far below its aggre- 
gate cost. Millions of earnings have been used in betterments 
and new construction that are usually covered by sale of stock 
and bonds. The stock of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
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was limited by its charter to $20,000,000. When the Great 
Northern was organized, it took over the charter of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Cloud Railway Co. The capital stock was made 
$20,000,000, which was afterward increased to $40,000,000 
in half common and half preferred. This was further increased 
to $45,000,000 in 1893 and to $75,000,000 in 1898, none of 
which was issued as common stock, but all made uniform in 
character and all shares having equal rights. The capital stock 
’ was added to from time to time. In 1899 it became $99,000, - 
000; in 1901, $125,000,000; in 1905, $150,000,000; in 1906; 
$210,000,000, and now it is $250,000,000. 

Mr. Hill’s share of the profits of the Northern Pacific was 
used to secure control of the great Burlington system and to 
these he added road after road until in December, 1908, he 
completed his gigantic system with the Colorado & Southern 
and held in his control trunk lines from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Ocean and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. There were approximately 25,000 miles of track, 
traversing and dominating an area fittingly termed “‘the Inland 
Empire,’ of which, as he owned the highways, he became the 
practical ruler. Burlington's undivided earnings were needed 
in some years to make good a part of Great Northern’s divi- 
dends. It was usually in a better condition for “‘skinning’”’ 
than the roads owning it, and paid 8% dividends, although 
earning from 12% to 15% per annum. Burlington helped out 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific a great many years in 
paying their dividends. 

Everyone of the constituent railway companies under the 


authority of the Great Northern maintained a president exactly 


as though it were an independent line. Dominated as these 
men were by Mr. Hill, they had, nevertheless, full authority, 
subject to him, over the railroads of which they were the heads. 
This arrangement made it possible to secure more prompt 
action than in Mr. Harriman’s organization, which was made up 
of vice-presidents under him, who were compelled to report 
to him and his executive committee in New York. 

On May 9, 1901, there was a panic in Wall Street caused 
by the fight between the Hill-Morgan group and the Harriman- 
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Kuhn-Loeb group of financiers for control of the Northern 
Pacific. Harriman was in the market to buy up control of 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Hill with the aid of J. P. Morgan out- 
flanked Harriman. When Northern Pacific was soaring toward 
$1,000 a share, Morgan asked Hill how selling by his own 
followers could be prevented. “They will stand by me without 
hitching,’’ said Mr. Hill. And they did. In the midst of the 
fight there went across the Atlantic Ocean an offer to pay Lord 
Strathcona a huge sum of money — said to be $8,000,000 — 
for his stock in the Northern Pacific. The gist of the reply was: 

‘Il promised not to sell it.”’ 

The promise had been given years before. It was made 
to James J. Hill. There was no written contract, and it was 
even said there was no definite promise. It was simply an 
understanding between the two men. On account of it, the 
Scotch-Canadian baron refused a cash profit of close onto 
$7,000,000 to be made out of hand. 

On the same day, the late John S. Kennedy, a Wall Street 
banker then in Europe, received the same offer. In his case 


the sum was $6,000,000 and the profit would have been 


~ $5,000,000. The offer was refused without the least hesitation. 


Mr. Kennedy came back to New York the following June 
and it was he who proposed the formation of the Northern 
Securities Co. to safeguard the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern from such raids in the future. 

Hill found an infant railroad, the St. Paul & Pacific, which 
had reached the Western boundary of Minnesota, but was in 
poor condition physically and financially. He formed a com- 
pany, bought this road and completed it to Winnipeg, as the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. Seeing the results which 
must follow the development of the vast Northwest, he de- 
termined to build a trunk line to the Pacific at Puget Sound, 
running between the Canadian Pacific on the north and the 
Northern Pacific on the south. This great enterprise, beset with 
tremendous obstacles, physical and economical, he carried 
through successfully, completing the Great Northern to Seattle 
in 1893. The system with branches, one reaching up to Sas- 
katchewan, measured 7,500 miles. He next established his 
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steamship line to the Orient, building a fleet of his own on the 
Pacific and another on Lake Superior, thus carrying to the Far 
East, Pittsburgh rails, Chicago agricultural implements, South- 
ern cotton goods and tobacco, as well as wheat and lumber 
from the Pacific Coast. 

The accomplishments of this vast enterprise were due to 
the genius, power and resourcefulness of one man, James J. 
Hill, the projector of the system, its chief of construction, its 
traffic manager, its advance agent, its foreign ambassador. He 
was the first to conceive anew the ideas of low grades, heavy 
power, large capacity, big train loads, the greatest possible 
volume of traffic to be handled at the lowest possible cost. Not 
less was he a potent factor in the development of the resources 
of the vast regions traversed by his lines; laying out town- 
sites; locating industries; running a model wheat ranch with 
45,000 acres in North Dakota, a 3,000-acre stock farm near 
St. Paul; scattering his blooded stock along the lines for breed- 
ing purposes; and addressing farmers’ meetings on scientific 
methods, markets and investments. 

The Hill house in Summit Avenue, St. Paul, is one of 
the show-places of the city. The art gallery is well known 
as one of the finest in America. But art was only one of the 
subjects apart from his business that Mr. Hill had studied. He 
took most minute and intelligent interest in everything in his 
possession. If it was worth acquiring it was worth knowing 
all about. Thus he did not buy pictures through buyers. He 
made his own purchases. He gave Mrs. Hill a collection of 
jewels that would adorn a crown. Now and then when they 
were entertaining special guests, Mr. Hill would bring out the 
trays, where sapphires, rubies and diamonds were glittering in 
profusion. He was familiar with the quality and history of 
each. 

He had been a sufferer for a number of years, and died 
May 28, 1916. 

One of his most important donations was $50,000 to the 
College of Puget Sound at Tacoma, made shortly before the 
beginning of his last illness. Another bequest of $20,000 was 
promised the Marquette University at Milwaukee at the same 
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time. His leasing to the United States Steel Corporation for 
the benefit of the Great Northern stockholders of a vast tract 
of iron ore lands in Minnesota, estimated to contain from 500,- 


000,000 to 750,000,000 tons of ore, is an example of the 


achievements of this grand old man. 
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Otto H. Kahn 1s considered one of the coun- 
try’s great financiers. His long association with 
Harriman has made him a specialist in railroad 
affairs — he likes to reorganize them. 


Patron of the Aris — especially music — Mr. 
Kahn has found success wn other things than 
banking. He is at all times a sympathizer with the 
people. 


OTTO H. KAHN 


TTO HERMANN KAHN is a full-fledged, naturalized 
American citizen, but was born in Mannheim, Germany, 
February 21, 1857. He had a banker's training, which 

was gathered in his native country, in London and in New York 
City. His training was thorough; national experience was not 
enough; he must needs be broadened by international travel 
and service. His first step upon leaving home was to enter the 
important London agency of the Deutsche Bank. In this con- 
nection he displayed unusual talent and rapidly rose to be 
second in command. He did not go to London for the purpose 
of making his home there permanently, but he developed so 
intense an admiration for the English mode of life, with its 
unbounded freedom and broad traditions, both in politics and 
society, that he renounced his German birth and became a 
naturalized Englishman. 

In London his talent attracted the notice of the Speyers 
and they offered him a position in their New York house. He 
came to the United States in 1893, intending to remain here 
only temporarily. He found, however, a task here of much 
interest. One American he found especially congenial—Miss 
Addie Wolf, daughter of Abraham Wolf, one of the early up- 
builders of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He married Miss Wolf in 
1896. In January, 1897, he joined the firm and through 
his talent and influence, he has since been connected with the 
house as the leading member. 

Mr. Kahn's father was a prosperous banker and he was 
first placed in a bank at Karlsruhe, near Mannheim, where he 
received his first instruction in the banking business. At this 
bank, his principal duties were for some time the cleaning of 
the ink wells of the other clerks, running out to buy beer, sau- 
sages, and other victuals for their lunch, and being generally 
kicked around in a manner to cure a boy of any incipient swell- 
headedness. 
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During his apprenticeship years, he attended lectures on 
art and continued to study and practice music. He did not 
neglect to develop the aesthetic side of his character, for he 
feared lest he develop a wrong perspective of life. He always 
maintained a true appreciation of the relative values of the 
materialistic and the idealistic. After three years service in 
Karlsruhe, he went into the army as a Hussar for a year, which 
experience has left him straight of back, correct of posture and 
precise in bearing. 

Young Otto's earliest ambition was to be a musician, and 
before he graduated from high school, he had learned to play 
several instruments. His father, however, had other plans for 
him. One brother was to follow the cello and became pro- 
fessor of music at the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. 
Throughout his life Mr. Kahn has remained devoted to music. 
While engaged in reorganizations of more transportation sys- 
tems than any other man in America, he still found time for a 
host of other interests. He reorganized the Metropolitan 
Opera House from top to bottom; he provided opera of the 
highest quality in other leading American cities; he took a 
leading part in the Society of Friends of Young Artists; he 
arranged for excellent summer concerts at nominal prices; he 
was the main factor in the French Theatre of America; he was 
the head of the Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee; and he 
brought into being what was destined to be a model playhouse 
for people of small means and artistic tastes. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera House he reorganized as he would have reorganized 
a railroad, introducing valuable reforms, getting in new blood 
and setting up as its goal artistic achievement in place of mere 
monetary success. He helped in the solving of many problems 
at considerable cost to himself and to a few kindred spirits 
who sympathized with him. 

The Metropolitan Opera House at that time had forgotten 
its traditions and was living largely on its reputation and on the 
splendor of a few big stars. Mr. Kahn reorganized the chorus, 
stage setting, and orchestra in order to make of it a great 
artistic organization. His wisdom has been justified by the 
success of his undertaking, not only in New York, but also in 


Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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Otto H. Kahn is probably known best in connection with 
his long association with Edward H. Harriman, the great rail- 
road man. Before he had made his mark in the financial 
world, he revealed his musical longings to Mr. Harriman, even 
while expecting that a railroad president would frown upon the 
ambition to mix music and art with money-making. In those 
days only connoisseurs busied themselves in the production of 
opera or took an active part in matters of art in general. 

Mr. Harriman’s answer was direct. He told his friend 
Kahn, not to slight his ambition. He told him it would be 
exercise and practice for his imagination, which he should 
never allow to grow rusty. Mr. Harriman was, earlier in life 
of a bookish turn. He shared with Kahn the love of music, 
beautiful paintings, artistic statuary, literature and many 
things often regarded lightly. He shared fully his desire for 
cultural and educational work. 

Mr. Kahn shortly came into contact with Mr. Harriman 
after joining the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The two became 
as brothers. He tells this story of his first meeting with Mr. 
Harriman and what it led to: 

“T first met Mr. Harriman in the year 1894. At that time 
what moderate degree of importance attached to his person 
in the financial community rested mainly upon the fact of his 
being chairman of the finance committee of the I[Ilinois Central 
Railroad. It was then a well-known circumstance among 
bankers that the Illinois Central’s finances were managed with 
remarkable skill and foresight. Somehow or other, it never 
had bonds for sale except in times when bonds were in great 
demand; it never borrowed money except when money was 
cheap and abundant; periods of storm and stress ever found 
it amply prepared and fortified; its credit was of the highest. 

“The few acquainted with the facts conceded that Mr. 
Harriman was a shrewd financial manager, but he had reached 
the age of 50 years without attracting any general attention. 
In later life, when in reminiscent moods, he used to say that 
the fact that he had been born and bred in New York, and had 
done his work right here in the midst of the people, many of 
whom had known him a great number of years, had militated 
considerably against his recognition. He thought if he had 
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‘blown’ into New York from the West, his rise would have 
been a great deal more rapid. 7 

‘It was the old story of the prophet having little honor in 
his own country. Even after he had started on his course of 
achievements in the Union Pacific Railroad, those of us who 
then began to speak about the man’s marvelous capacities, 
used to be met frequently with remarks such as, ‘Ned 
Harriman! Why, I knew him years ago as a little “two dollar 
broker.”’’ What should he know about practical railroading? 
How could he suddenly be developing these wonderful quali- 
tise you speak of? You can’t make me believe that a man can 
have lived in this community for nearly fifty years, have been 
known to lots of people, have made a fairly successful career, 
and then all of a sudden turn out to be a genius. 

‘‘My first vivid impression of Mr. Harriman dates back 
to a hot summer afternoon in 1897, when looking pale, weary, 
and tired out, he came to my firm's office to induce us to take 
an interest with him in a certain business. We did not par- 
ticularly care for it, and told him that we preferred not to join 
in the transaction. He argued to convince us of its merits, and, 
finally, not having made any headway, he desisted. | thought 
he had accepted our declination. He got up to go, but 
turned around at the door and said: ‘] am dead tired this 
afternoon, and no good any more. I have been on this job 
uninterruptedly all day, taking no time even for luncheon. 
I'll tackle you again tomorrow, when I am fresh. I’m bound 
to convince you, and to get you to come along.’ 

‘He did. He came again the next day, and finally we 
yielded to the sheer persistency of the man, and to the lucidity 
of his arguments. It is worth mentioning, by the way, that his 
judgment was right; the business turned out very well.” 

Mr. Kahn goes on to give another incident in relation to 
Mr. Harriman which shows the man’s characteristic stamp of 
mind: 

“It should be borne in mind that the incident, which I am 
about to relate, occurred in 1898, or 1899, at a time when Mr. 
Harriman was but at the threshold of his successes, and had not 
yet acquired the commanding prestige which came to him in 
later years, and which, when once attached to a man's name 
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and personality, naturally adds very greatly to his influence 
over other people. At the time I speak of, he had been in- 
vited to take an interest in a certain property, and though not 
greatly caring for the proposition, had accepted. A few 
months afterwards the people sold out their holdings in the 
property to a group of men who thereupon proceeded to 
assume the control now rightfully theirs, and to substitute them- 
selves and their appointees in the place of Mr. Harriman and 
his colleagues. Having, myself, a somewhat indirect interest in 
the situation, | had occasion to discuss it with him, and re- 
ferred to the cessation of his short lived connection with the 
property, which I took as a matter of course. To my surprise, 
he interrupted me, calling out: ‘Hold on. Not so fast! I can’t 
be played fast and loose with like this. I did not care par- 
ticularly to go into it, as you know; but, having been urged to 
do so and having done so, | am in it to stay.’ 

“T replied, ‘Of course, you have a just grievance against the 
men who have quit. Having asked you of their own initiative 
to co-operate with them, it was a mean and improper act on 
their part to sell out without first conferring and consulting 
with you. But it’s done, the newcomers are in rightful control, 
it’s no use making a fuss, and it seems to me that the best, and 
indeed the only thing for you to do, is to look pleasant and 
get out. Asa matter of fact, why should you care? That prop- 
erty is of very little interest to you.’ I said, “Well, what are you 
going to do about it? ‘They have the right to turn you out 
without ceremony, if you do not give way gracefully.” He 
answered: ‘I don’t know yet. I'll just stand pat and not budge, 
and watch.’ 

“After a while the newcomers found out that, while all 
of the others concerned accepted the situation, Mr. Harriman 
would not quit without a fight, and, though they were clearly 
in a position to win, as far as their immediate object was con- 
cerned, they hesitated to attack so determined an opponent. 
Things went on like this for several months, Mr. Harriman re- 
taining an attitude of quiet but uncompromising defiance. The 
newcomers somehow or other began to feel uncomfortable. 
Here was a man who was beaten, yet who did not know it, who 
did not get out of the way of a steam roller, as he obviously 
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ought to have done, according to all rules of self-preservation; 
and who now and then, metaphorically speaking, made a signi- 
ficant movement towards his hip pocket. His attitude dis- 
turbed them. They could not make it out. It was contrary to 
all logic, experience and usage that a man should flatly and 
obstinately decline to step out when they had the actual power, 
by the simple process of casting their votes, to throw him out. 
““What did it all mean? Was there any weak point in 
their position which they had overlooked? They had the 
votes, a clear majority; yet Harriman must have some good 
counter-move up his sleeve, something which gave him that 
calm confidence to stand up and jauntily invite a fight. A 
bluff, perhaps? They were pretty good at that game them- 
selves, but they argued that this hand would have been too 
easily called to diagnose it as a mere bluff. Moreover their 
guess was not so very far from right. There were, it is true, 
some of the ingredients of bluffing in his attitude, but if it had 
come to a fight, Mr. Harriman would have given them a pretty 
lively tussle; even though ultimately, if they saw it through, 
they were bound to win. Mr. Harriman was not averse to 
something resembling bluffing, in fact he rather enjoyed the 
sport; but he never indulged in that pastime without having 
previously been careful to put himself in such a position that, 
if a test of strength was called for, he could, if not win, at 
least give such an account of himself that his opponent would 
become imbued with a wholesome respect for his fighting 
capacity, and would be extremely disinclined to tackle so 
formidable and resourceful an antagonist in the future.”’ 
Although Mr. Kahn was at this time only 30 years of age, 
he almost immediately became Harriman’s right-hand man in 
the gigantic task of reorganizing the Union Pacific. This had 
been a task which in its early stages had been handled with 
great skill by Jacob H. Schiff, the head of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Harriman discovered in the young banker a mind as quick and 
fertile as his own. He found an ability to analyze mathemati- 
cally and scientifically not only financial, but railroad problems 
with an accuracy which captivated the railroad wizard. Kahn 
proved to be an apt pupil to the great master. He is today 
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_recognized as the ablest reorganizer of railroads in the United 


States. 

The systems now under his control in addition to the 
Union Pacific, include the Baltimore & Ohio, Missouri Pacific, 
Wabash, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Texas & Pacific, and 
others. Mr. Kahn’s relation to the railroads he controls, repre- 
sents a certain element of romance. He is called on as a 
doctor to consult in the reorganization. It calls for construc- 
tive imagination. To take a broken-down property, a few 
streaks of rails’ and help in building up a transportation system 
to serve the country and to rehabilitate the stockholders is a 
creative work which fascinates him. 

Mr. Kahn differs from Mr. Harriman in many particulars. 
He is at all times conciliatory and it was by these means that 
he at first cured the inveterate mismanagement of the great 
Missouri Pacific system. He finally, however, resorted to 
forcible methods and gave the Gould dominion a taste of them. 
Mr. Kahn succeeding in persuading Mr. Harriman to abandon 
his castiron mask of secrecy; to reveal during the last two years 
of his life, himself, his methods and his aims with great frank- 
ness. 

Often Mr. Kahn reasoned with Mr. Harriman to use more 
gentle methods, but Harriman would invariably reply that that 
was not his way of doing things. He could work only in his 
own way. He could not make himself different nor act in a 
way foreign to him. This was not arrogance on his part. He 
simply could not achieve anything if he tried to compromise 
with his nature and to follow the notions of others. 

It was Mr. Kahn who saved the financial world from cer- 
tain disaster, rescuing from collapse the famous Pearson- 
Farquhar syndicate, which had over-extended itself in the 
daring attempt to weld together a transcontinental system out 
of a combination of existing lines controlled by powerful 
interests. 

Mr. Kahn is a past-master in his understanding of inter- 
national questions. He it was who played a leading role in 
the intricate and delicate negotiations which led to the opening 
of the doors of the Paris Bourse to American securities, and 


the listing there of $50,000,000 Pennsylvania bonds in 1906— 
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the first official Jisting of American securities in Paris. It may 
be suspected that he had no small share in the negotiations 
which resulted in the issue by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of 
$50,000,000 City of Paris bonds and $60,000,000 Bordeaux, 
Lyons and Marseilles bonds. 

Speaking of Mr. Harriman’s famous stock market exploit 
in 1901, when he tried to buy up control of Northern Pacific 
when that stock was soaring up to $1000 a share, Mr. Kahn 
tells of Mr. Harriman’s bearing in the matter: 

‘It would require a volume to tell the tale of all the 
contests in which he was involved, and highly interesting and 
dramatic it would be. The most spectacular episode of this 
kind in his career was the contest for the control of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. It was entered into, not, as has 
been somewhat widely believed, from ambition, from lust of 
power or aggrandizement, but in defence of what he con- 
sidered vital interests of the property for which he was chiefly 
responsible and which he held to be bravely menaced by cer- 
tain acts of other railroad interests. For the resulting unfortu- 
nate ‘corner’ in the market, no blame whatever attaches to him, 
and more than one of the incidents connected with the entire 
episode entitles him to high credit, as will become plainly 
apparent when the true and full story of the case is published, 
as it will be some day. 

‘“When the smoke of battle cleared away, the Harriman 
side was found in possession of a majority of the entire capital 
stock of the Northern Pacific, counting common and preferred 
together, whilst their opponents held a majority of the common 
stock alone, by a small margin, but not of the entire capital 
stock. By the provisions of its charter, the company had stipu- 
lated for the right to pay off its preferred stock at par. Need- 
less to say, so important and essential a clause had not escaped 
the attention of Mr. Harriman and his associates. It had not 
only received their most careful attention before they decided 
to accumulate the preferred stock, but had been submitted by 
them to five leading lawyers in different parts of the country, 
who, acting and reporting separately, agreed unanimously in 
their answer to the question regarding which they were asked 
to advise. On the strength of these legal opinions and of other 
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circumstances, Mr. Harriman was convinced at the time and 
ever afterwards that he held, beyond any question of doubt, the 
winning hand. 

‘Instead of boldly playing it, he contented himself with a 
drawn battle and with the terms of peace, which gave to the 
other side the appearance of victory. Thereby hangs a tale 
exceedingly eloquent of his wisdom, foresight and self-restraint 
and of his practice, to which I have alluded before, of never 
using any greater force than was necessary for the substantial 
accomplishment of his object.”’ 

After Mr. Harriman’s death in 1909, Mr. Kahn had grown 
a little weary of the drudgery of business and of the tremen- 
dous stress and strain of his activity in America. He was 
tempted by the vision of a quieter, more settled life to return 
and enter British public life. He was cordially welcomed and 
was duly accepted as a Parliamentary Member. It was 
characteristic of him that he chose for his community a district 
almost wholly populated by working people. It was hardly 
surprising, though, that the cables brought the news sometime 
afterwards that Mr. Kahn had abandoned his political ambi- 
tions and had decided to return to America. He had dis- 
covered that the roots had gone too deeply into American soil 
ever to be transplanted. The microbe of America had entered 
his blood and could not be dislodged. He found he had been 
mistaken in thinking that he could foresake America for 
England. A little taste of a life of leisure there convinced him 
that he was forced to return to the strenuous life he led here, 
to return to his work and associates, his duties, responsibilities 
and aspirations, and to do what little he might to aid in the 
development, financial and cultural, of the United States of 
America. 

The palatial, historic home, St. Dunstan’s which Mr. 
Kahn acquired from the Earl of Londerborough, when in 1907 
he had visions of settling in England, was turned over by him, 
when the war broke out, as a hospital and home for blinded 
soldiers and was used throughout the war for that purpose. 
Mr. Kahn, notwithstanding his birth, was from the start in- 
tensely pro-Ally. He was not, of course, against the German 
people at large. He considered the war not as a mere conflict 
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between nations in which the call of blood may be heeded, but 
as a fundamental conflict between civilizations, governmental 
methods, ideals and ethical conceptions. His eldest daughter 
was for some time a Red Cross nurse in France. He has 
another daughter and two sons. 


Mr. Kahn is frequently in the public eye in connection with _ 


matter of financial and economic reform, domestic and inter- 
national. He is engaged in advancing our world position. 
His wide reading, extensive knowledge, and diversified ex- 
perience have enabled him to come to the front. He madea 
notable contribution at the annual dinner of the Association of 
Stock Exchange brokers in January, 1917. “The New York 
Stock Exchange and Public Opinion’’ was the title of his 
address. It contained much sane thought on the subject. It 
was published in pamphlet form and reached a tremendous 
circulation. 

Another article by Mr. Kahn on “Some Comments on 
War Taxation’ was originally written before the first War 
Tax Bill was laid before Congress in the spring of 1917. This 
excited widespread interest because of its breadth of view, con- 
structive suggestions and patriotism. Mr. Kahn contributed 
patriotically in the campaign drive for subscription to Liberty 
Bonds. He does not court the limelight from day to day but 
is willing to see financial reporters and others and to give them 
all reasonable information as well as sane views on current 
happenings. He is doing much to make finance and financiers 
understood by the people. He is in great demand as a writer 
on financial and economic subjects and as a public speaker. 

Mr. Kahn may frequently be seen among the audience in 
the low priced seats in the Metropolitan Opera House, fra- 
ternizing with those real lovers of art who are willing to wait in 
line for hours to gain admission and who go to hear, not to be 
seen. 

In conceiving the New Theatre, it was Mr. Kahn's idea 
to supply wholesome plays, to present them with as near an 
approach to perfection as possible, at moderate prices for the 
benefit of people of ordinary means and to set an example to 
professional theatrical producers to the end that the whole 
theatrical business might be elevated to a higher plane. In this 
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movement, he and those associated with him were ahead of the 
times, and the project as originally planned had to be aban- 
doned. The New Theatre has now been transformed into the 
Century Theatre, which differs but little from other New York 
playhouses. A great success promises the foundation of the 
French Theatre, of which Mr. Kahn is chairman. He is con- 
tinually contributing to the support of things dramatic and 
artistic and the encouragement of the artistic world and its 
people, including genuine young talent. 

His activities are not confined to New York. In addition 
to being chairman of the Metropolitan Opera Co. he was 
chairman of the Century Opera Co. (founded to give Opera at 
popular prices), treasurer of the New Theatre, vice-president 
and the principal founder of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. and 
. director of the Boston Opera Co. He is also honorary director 
of the Royal Opera, Convent Gardens, London, and is equally 
well known in other operatic circles. He is in reality the fore- 
most figure of the world in grand opera, known both here and 
in Europe for his appreciation and his helpfulness to art and 
artists. 

When he cannot find anything big to do in finance or in 
art, Mr. Kahn manages to fill in the time driving a four-in-hand, 
riding, motoring, golfing, sailing, playing the violin or cello, or 
reading. He makes it an invariable rule to read an hour before 
going to bed, no matter how late the hour. 

Though an aristocrat by birth, and breeding and associa- 
tion, Mr. Kahn is an ardent sympathizer with the people, show- 
ing this in his banking activities and by his interest in art and 
music. He looks upon art as democracy, equality of oppor- 
tunity, which strives to lead us all onward and upward to an 
even higher plane. He is the best example of a cosmopolitan, 
and at the same time a patriot, in this country. 
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Although Frick is commonly designated as the 
Coke King, he is one of that group of steel men 
who brought America to a position of dominance 
am the steel ndustry of the world. 


Brains and hard work, coupled with a force- 
fulness of purpose made him a place in the group 
of America’s giants of business and finance. 


HENRY C. FRICK 


ENRY CLAY FRICK known as ‘““The Coke King,”’ but 

H in reality deserving of higher honors as a steel magnate, 

was born on December 19, 1849. He began business 
life as a clerk for his grandfather, a flour merchant and distiller. 
Later he embarked in a small way in the coke business. He 
was president and chairman of the board of directors of the 
H. C. Frick Co., which was later the largest coke producer in 
the world, operating nearly 40,000 acres of coal land and 
12,000 coke ovens, with a daily capacity of 25,000 tons. He 
came into public notice by his vigorous management during the 
famous strike at Homestead, in 1892, when he was several 
times shot and stabbed by one of the strikers. He was chair- 
man of the board of Carnegie Brothers, 1889-1892, and chair- 
man of the board of managers of the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
1892, and for several years afterwards. He was also director 
and officer in numerous other business enterprises. Mr. Frick 
died in 1920. 

Early in life Henry Clay Frick contracted the habit of 
working hard. His mother had made an impecunious mar- 
riage and had incurred the ire of her father, Abraham Overholt, 
then the richest man in Western Pennsylvania, by doing so. 
She had married a young farmer of Swiss descent, John W. 
Frick, at West Overton, Pennsylvania. On his father’s small 
farm Henry Clay Frick and the rest of the children had to 
help to the limit of their strength. Little Henry, by the time 
he had reached eight, learned how to do a great variety of 
farm chores. So badly were his services needed in the family 
support that he was allowed to go to school only for a few 
months in winter. When he reached fourteen he was obliged 
to leave school, where he had not excelled in any of the 
studies except arithmetic. 

The first job he secured was in a country store in Mt, 
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Pleasant, partly owned by an uncle, with whom Henry took up 
his abode. The experience gained in this store he regarded as 
an excellent education. But even thus early his vision went 
beyond the narrow sphere of the village grocery store. We 
find him before he was 17 boldly casting off to Pittsburgh, 
some 50 miles distant. He found an opening in an Alleghany 
store which sold trimmings and other goods for women. His 
pay was $6 a week, barely enough to keep body and soul 
together. He procured a loan of $50 from a relative and 
with part of this money he bought his first suit of clothes for 
going to church. He went to the Third Presbyterian Church, 
built by William Thaw and Asa T. Childs, who was later to 
become Mr. Frick’s father-in-law. The young store clerk 
later bought this church property and supplied several million 
dollars to erect on the site the William Penn Hotel, said to be 
equal to anything New York can boast of. 

Young Frick accepted an offer from a Pittsburgh store to 
sell lace, under the direction of a woman head of the depart- 
ment, at $8 a week and thus moved on. Here he contracted 
sickness and had to go home. The young man back at home 
seized an opportunity to become a clerk in Grandfather Over- 
holt’s flour mill and distillery at Broad Forge, Pennsylvania, in 
the heart of the Connellsville coal region, which had not yet 
become a coke center. In the store the young man made him- 
self generally useful, and was informed, two or three months 
later, that he would receive $1,000 a year, information which 
he could hardly believe. From his establishment he could see 
Connellsville coal outcropping on the river banks. 

His salary at the store did not long satisfy young Frick's 
ambition. Later there arrived from the West, a man who had 
been born on a farm within sight of the Overholt office window 
and who suggested that money might be made by buying land 
and starting the infant industry of coke making. He made a 
proposition to Frick, who was ready to respond, more in mind 
than in pocket. However, the newcomer took a fancy to the 
young bookkeeper, who was able to borrow enough money to 
pay his share of the first instalment on the land bought. Frick 
subscribed to a three-fifth interest and Frick and his cousin, 
Abraham O. Tinstman, manager of the flour mill and distillery, 
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took one fifth each. Upon Frick’s shoulders the job of 
managing the enterprise devolved and the name given it was 
Frick & Co. 

But capital was needed and young Frick repaired to Pitts- 
burgh, to meet Judge Mellen, the city’s greatest banker, from 
whom he wished to get a loan of $10,000 for six months. He 
got the money and paid for it at the rate of 10% per annum. 
A beginning was made with 50 coke ovens and thus was the 
career inaugurated of the man who was to supply coke every 
year to load a train long enough to circle the globe. However, 
the advance from 50 ovens to 12,000 was not achieved at one 
or two bounds nor without difficulties. He first expanded to 
100 ovens and by this time had negotiated a second loan of 
$10,000. Meanwhile he still continued to keep books. Then 
came the panic of 1873. Frick’s partners were unequal to the 
task and went under with the rest. But Frick, young and raw 
and inexperienced as he was, made up his mind that he would 
stand up against the storm and try to ride it out. He was in 
need of more capital. He had decided to try to borrow from 
Judge Mellen the amount of money he needed. Judge Mellen 
had started an investigation of his own relating to Frick. He 
had decided to examine into the character and calibre of the 
daring young financial Napoleon. And the result was that 
instead of finding H. C. Frick to be one of the leading citizens 
of the place, living in sumptuous style and owning a lot of 
property, he discovered him to be merely a youth of 24 em- 
ployed as a bookkeeper and living in two small rooms over a 
drug store. Extending his inquiries, he ascertained that the 
young man stood well in the community, that his industry and 
ability were the talk of the town, and that his handling of the 
coke concern had proved able and successful. Instead of 
feeling disappointed over the humble circumstances of the 
borrower, he decided that a young man of such enterprise and 
courage, who knew enough to live on a few dollars a week, 
deserved to be helped. So the loan was granted. 

Young Frick not only bought out his two partners, but 
gathered in all other properties he could obtain at bankruptcy 
figures. His readiness to do this atsonished the townspeople. 
Was not coke bringing then only 90c a ton, less than the cost 
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of production? Where was the profit in the business? It 
seemed like going crazy to get deeper into the business. 

It was an awful time. Young Frick worked a lot. He 
borrowed and wondered how he was going to meet his notes, 
but never did he let one go by. 

One deal netted him a nice profit. He had built a ten- 
mile railroad to the coke region, in company with a number of 
men, from Broad Forge to Mt. Pleasant and had leased it to 
the Baltimore & Ohio. This road got into trouble. Frick 
succeeded in securing options from other stockholders and sold 
the little line to the Baltimore & Ohio at a figure which yielded 
the young negotiator nearly $50,000 profit. This was his first 
big killing. 

By and by financial calm again came. Frick by this time 
formed a company to buy 300 acres of coke lands and start 
more coke ovens. The business grew rapidly and he had to 
use the profits to buy more coke and coal lands. By 1882 the 
capital of this company, which bore his name, had been in- 
creased to $10,000,000. He later became the largest pro- 
ducer of coke in the world, and owned some 40,000 acres of 
coal lands. The output rose above 50 tons a day and the price 
went from 90c to above $2. When the boom set in, coke 
soared to above $5 a ton and every day the sun rose Frick 
sold over $30,000 worth of the fuel and pocketed a net profit 
of more than $20,000. 

In the meantime, he had, of course, given up his book- 
keeper's job. At first he sold his coke through dealers, but 
during the early 70’s he opened a little office in Pittsburgh and 
attended to the selling end himself. He would get up out of 
bed every morning by 6 o'clock, get things going at Broad 
Forge, visit the coke oven and take a train for Pittsburgh at 
7, arriving there about 10, work until three, return home about 
6 and clean up whatever needed his attention. 

With the expansion of the business grew the necessity of 
employing managers for the coke plant and going to Pittsburgh 
himself to live, the better to attend to the selling of the coke 
and the financing of the business. Every evening after dinner 
he went to the post office for his mail, proceeded to his office 
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and never left until he had attended to every communication. 
He put in long hours during the day. 

The result of this was that before he was 30 years of age 
Mr. Frick was a millionaire. In 1880, when 31, his affairs were 
so organized that he felt able to enjoy a long tour in Europe, 
in company with three other young Americans. Mr. Frick had 
contrived somehow to find time to study and to read fairly 
extensively and was able to “‘do’’ Europe intelligently. Here 
he imbibed his first impressions of the art galleries of 
Paris. Shortly after returning he met Miss Adelaide Howard 
Childs, of Pittsburgh, became engaged that summer: and 
married her in December of 1881. He was then wealthy but 
he did not set up an ostentatious style of living. For 18 months 
the young couple lived in one room at the Monongahela House 
and the $25,000 home at the end of that time they purchased 
in the East End, Pittsburgh, remained their home in Pittsburgh, 
with some additions. 

About this time Andrew Carnegie and his partners were 
beginning to branch out in the steel industry and needed coke 
badly. In 1882 Frick sold them a half interest in his company. 
He then owned over 1000 ovens and more than 3000 acres of 
coal lands. 

The Carnegie interests were reorganized with $2,000,000 
capital and in the following year the amount was increased to 
$3,000,000, in order to expand with the rapidly growing 
organization which Frick was developing. By that time every- 
body had recognized that Frick was making good in the coke 
business in Connellsville and that Connellsville was producing 
the best coke in the country. 

So six years later in 1889, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
owned and controlled about 35,000 acres of coal lands, al- 
most two-thirds of the 12,000 ovens in the Connellsville 
region, three water plants with a pumping capacity of 
5,000,000 gallons daily, several short railroads, and 1200 
coke cars. The number of men then in the employ of the 
company was 11,000. The monthly output was steadily ap- 
proaching 1,000,000 tons, a figure actually exceeded a few 
years later. | 

During this period there were differences between Mr. 
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Frick and Mr. Carnegie, a man who was dictatorial, autocratic 
and fond of the limelight. The steel-maker had made several 
unsuccessful attempts to induce Mr. Frick to became a partner 
in the Carnegie Steel enterprise. So it resulted that one after- 
noon in 1889 it was borne into Mr. Frick that Mr. Carnegie 
and all his partners were in the outer office waiting to see him 
They offered Frick a substantial interest in Carnegie Brothers 
& Co., Lt., if he would accept the chairmanship of the board. 
Mr. Frick agreed. He also became a director in Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. and resumed the presidency of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., which he had resigned some time previously, owing 
to differences with Carnegie. 

When Frick assumed the chairmanship he was astonished 
to learn that there were no regular meetings of directors or 
executives. He corrected this instantly by instituting weekly 
board meetings at which, to save time, lunch was served. He 
adjusted himself at once to bringing system out of disorder. 
For six years he did not take a day's rest. The work he did 
was nothing short of heroic. The managers were brought to 
these meetings to submit statements and answer questions, and 
presently similar meetings were held by the executives at each 
plant. He had been called into reinvigorate a business which 
lacked the proper esprit de corps. He added immensely to his 
reputation by acquiring, in 1890, the famous Duquesne Mill, 
which had long been a thorn in the Carnegie flesh. This was 
done without the expenditure of a single dollar — $1,000,000 
worth of bonds were issued and were eventually paid for 
several times over from the millions of profits. 

But the burden of labor troubles was beginning to show 
itself. In 1891 a strike occurred and considerable intimidation 
and disorder ensued. ‘There had been labor troubles before, 
but these had been settled by Carnegie capitulating. During 
the disturbances Mr. Frick’s youngest child, a beautiful six-year 
old girl, fell ill and died. She had been his favorite and her 
death was felt all the more keenly because Mr. Frick blamed 
himself for not being able to be as much at her bedside as he 
would have liked. The climax of the strike came at the Home- 
stead works in the following year, 1892. Homestead had been 
an armed camp. Frick had been left with the bag to hold while 
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Carnegie had sequestered himself in Scotland. Only one or 
two of his partners knew the address of his hiding place. Then 
came the attempt at assassinating Mr. Frick by a Russian anar- 
chist who had entered his office and shot him through the ear 
and neck, and then with a barbarous stiletto had ripped open 
Mr. Frick’s leg, wounding him so grievously that his life was 
despaired of. The mob burst in and was about to shoot the 
anarchist when Frick commanded them to desist. Mr. Frick’s 
wife was then ill. They had buried a child during the strike. 
Tremendous pressure was brought to bear on him to com- 
promise with the strikers, but he would not recede one inch. 

When the strike was ended, the labor leaders admitted 
defeat and came crowding around to get work. The fight had 
been won on the point that the company should dictate its own 
business. Before, the company could not promote a man 
without the permission of the workmen. They had a mill that 
could produce 500 tons a day, but they were not allowed to 
run it over 250 tons. The defeat the labor leaders sustained 
was the best thing for the steel industry and for the men them- 
selves. The reduction of costs which was brought about by the 
introduction of more machinery enabled the company to 
employ more workers than ever before. And the machinery 
did some of the most trying work formerly performed by hand. 
Mr. Frick sympathized with those under him, having known 
poverty for his own lot. He had found out in the Homestead 
strike that the more a certain type of workman got the more 
arrogant and unreasonable he became. In the end he wanted 
to run the business and become its dictator. When the works 
were re-opened it was thought that Charles M. Schwab would 
be the best man to place in charge of them, and so it turned 
out. His good fellowship inspired loyalty. 

It was in 1892 that the Carnegie Steel Co. was formed 
with a capital of $25,000,000 with Mr. Frick as president. 
This was the year in which the Homestead strike was decided, 
with victory overwhelmingly in favor of the company. Mr. 
Frick by his firmness, decision and fairness so won the approval 
of the men that there has, since that time, been very little labor 
trouble in the companies with which he was connected. 

He resumed his task of creating one of the greatest indus- 
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trial enterprises then in the land, with the exception of the - 


Standard Oil Co. He believed in unification, standardization 
and doing business on a big scale. He was one of the first to 
put into effect many policies then rare, but now general. The 
coke and steel interests were merged into one symmetrical 
whole. By building the Union Railway, to join the scattered 
works with each other, he placed them on better transportation 
footing than any competitors. One link was missing in the 
Carnegie chain of profits—the ore had to be purchased from 
outsiders. Frick obtained a dominating interest in the Oliver 
Mining Co. and in that way secured an ample supply of high 
grade Bessemer ore for a mere song. ‘The acquisition of the 
Oliver company, which was made in opposition to Carnegie, 
proved to be one of Frick’s master strokes. In doing this he 
incurred the ill will of Carnegie, who prophesied that the deal 
would prove disastrous. 

Here the industrial leadership of Mr. Frick began to show 
itself. It was not enough for steel industries to own all the 
coal and coke, all the ore, all the plants and all the local rail- 
way facilities necessary for the production and handling of 
steel products. Why not build a railroad of their own and 
pocket all the profits instead of paying millions of dollars for 
the transportation of mountains of ore from the Lake Erie 
district. So the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
was financed and the interest of the bond issue was from the 
start earned several times over. 

And Mr. Frick looked still further. Why not acquire 
ships for the company to bring its ores across the Great Lakes 
to the shipping point? And accordingly a fleet of six steamers 
was bought. And so, from the moment the crude ore was dug 
from the earth, until its transformation into thousands of 
finished products, not a dollar of royalty was paid into any 
treasury other than that of the Carnegie Steel Co. From earn- 
ings of less than $2,000,000 when he took hold in 1882, the 
company's earning power rose to $40,000,000 by 1899. 

This condition naturally had become too big to suit Car- 
negie, who got along with subordinates finely, but who showed 
inability to get along with his equals. Carnegie was a dictator; 
Frick was stubborn and never afraid of a fight. When the 
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crisis of the disagreement came in 1899 over the price the 
Carnegie company should pay for its coke, Carnegie attempted 
to put Frick out of the company on terms which Frick success- 
fully contested in court. Frick for his holdings received more 
than Carnegie had decreed for him. It was a long drawn out 
contest and the newspapers were filled with it. 

-Then came Carnegie’s anxiety to retire from business. 
He wanted to cash in. He had tried among various groups of 
investors to find a syndicate which would buy him out. One 
was an English investment group in 1889 but the negotiations 
fell through. With the Moore Syndicate in 1899 it happened 
likewise. Henry Phipps and Frick had been induced to put up 
$85,000 each to add to the $1,000,000 the Moore Syndicate 
paid for its option to purchase, as Carnegie wanted to have his 
partners associated with the transaction. But, the memorable 
Flower panic came and the deal was off. Mr. Carnegie re- 
fused to return his partner's option money, making bad blood 
between them and him, for they alleged he had agreed in 
advance to return it. | 

This state of affairs prevailed in 1900 and in 1901 when 
the negotiations were opened for the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Frick was one of the first to suggest 
the matter to Judge Elbert H. Gary, of the Federal Steel 
Co. He told Judge Gary that he believed the Carnegie 
Steel interests were for sale and he believed that the Federal 
Company would be much improved by its acquisition. 
That was the first suggestion that led to the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation. After Mr. Frick had talked 
to Judge Gary, he spoke to Mr. Morgan about it and suggested 
that other directors of the Federal Steel Co. be consulted 
regarding the Carnegie proposition. Mr. Frick also talked with 
H. H. Rogers and other directors of the Federal Steel Co., 
but nothing came of it at that particular time. 

Mr. Morgan at first did not give the idea much encourage- 
ment. Then Mr. Frick got J. Edward Simons, president of the 
Clearing House Association of New York, to give a dinner to 
bankers and men interested in the steel business. Mr. Schwab, 
Mr. Morgan and others were present and Mr. Schwab made a 
statement which quite impressed Mr. Morgan. It was a 
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description of the export business of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
its cost of production and the like. It is now clear that Mr. 
Frick was the moving spirit behind this deal. And it was 
found necessary to call Frick into negotiations with the 
Rockefeller interests on one of the most profitable acquisitions, 
—the purchase of their vastly important ore properties and 
Great Lake steamers. 

It is said that later on H. C. Frick was urgently called in by 
the Morgan-Rockefeller interests to save the United States 
Steel Corporation from the rocks toward which it once seemed 
headed. Carnegie by this time was quite sure that the whole 
$1,000,000,000 Steel Trust would fall into his hands through 
default in the payment of the interest on the steel bonds he 
held. Mr. Frick had been named one of the Steel Corporation 
directors on its formation. He had not attended any of its 
meetings. Along with the Mellen and Donner interests of 
Pittsburgh, he had formed the Union Steel Co., a wire enter- 
prise, as a counterstroke to John W. Gates’ action in invading 
the coke field. For the purpose of inducing Mr. Frick to be- 
come active in the Steel Corporation, the latter purchased the 
Union Steel Works, and Mr. Frick at once threw himself 
enthusiastically into the task of aiding in steering the great 
organization through its trouble. 

Mr. Frick insisted upon the stopping of the dividends then 
being paid on the common stock. He then became likewise 
bent upon reducing the preferred dividends. He went to Mr. 
Morgan to convince him of the absolute necessity of this drastic 
step. The discussion was nearing a climax on board Mr. 
Morgan’s palatial yacht ‘““The Corsair,’’ as it steamed into lower 
New York Bay. 

Mr. Frick pleaded eloquently for doing away with both 
dividends. Mr. Morgan listened and with tears in his eyes, 
rising from the breakfast table and going on deck with Mr. 
Frick, said to him that if the dividends were not paid on the 
preferred stock, he could not face going down town on the 
following day. 

Mr. Frick then realized how keenly Mr. Morgan felt upon 
the subject and assured him that not another word should be 
said. As it happened, Mr. Morgan was right and Mr. Frick 
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was wrong. For good times set in almost immediately and the 
big steel craft was off the rocks. 

The career of Henry C. Frick shows what a mixture of 
hard work and brains can accomplish without financial or 
family favors. To the masses he is known chiefly as the man 
who refused to compromise the bloody Homestead strike even 
after he had been grievously shot and stabbed by an anarchist 
bent on assassination. The only other occasion in which he 
figured prominently in the newspapers was when he brought 
suit against Andrew Carnegie to prevent him from seizing 
Frick’s interest in the Carnegie Steel Co. on terms which Mr. 
Frick contended were confiscating and unfair in the last degree. 
Jn this contention he won by a substantial margin. 

Mr. Frick was one of the ablest of business men and 
showed himself to be so, both in Wall Street speculation and 
in the coke and steel trades. He was one of the most un- 
ostentatious of men. His home in New York City was one of 
the most gracious and hospitable in the city. His home at 
Pride’s Crossing on the North Shore of Boston is one of the 
showplaces of that section. He has provided amply for his 
son and also for his daughter, but he has not left his entire 
fortune to them. He brought many famous paintings and 
other works of art to this country, and left them where they can 
be seen by the people. Mr. Frick was an ally of Edward H. 
Harriman in his big railroads deals. He was also upon excel- 
lent terms with Mr. J. P. Morgan and had few or no enemies in 
Wall Street. He played the game, played it to the finish and 
won. He was one of the most forceful characters connected 
with the formation of the United States Steel Corporation and 
the establishment of that combination upon a steady and 
permanent basis. 
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Educated mm the ‘‘Fourth Estate,’ Frank A. 
Vanderlip stands as one of the leading exponents 
of publicity im financial affatrs. 

Forceful and constructive, Vanderlip’s greatest 
achievement 1s the unification of a group of small 
financial forces into a homogeneous whole of great 
power. Truly the accomplishment of a Giant. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


RANK ARTHUR VANDERLIP, who can count every 
round in the ladder of success from a newspaper reporter 
and a stenographer to our greatest international banker, 

was born in Aurora, Illinois, November 16, 1854. He re- 
ceived his education in the local public schools, the University 
of Illinois and the University of Chicago. His father died 
when Frank, the eldest of three children, was only 12. Duties 
and responsibilities early became his lot, for the farm yielded 
but a scanty livelihood. He had an intense thirst for knowl- 
edge and read every one of the few books he could lay his 
hands upon. ‘These included a complete edition of Shakes- 
peare, the Arabian Nights and a few old-fashioned magazines. 

The story is told of him that he acted as nurse to 37 
calves during a whole summer and as compensation was al- 
lowed to keep one of them, which he sold for $12. Attracted 
by a poster stating that for $10 he could secure the New York 
Weekly Tribune for five years and also a Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary he sent the money and for five years he diligently 
absorbed the contents of that great newspaper. 

At school he stood high in mathematics. When he was 
16 the farm, heavily mortgaged, was sold and the family 
moved to Aurora. Upon Frank the duty of supporting the 
household mainly devolved, for the life insurance of his father 
was not touched by his prudent mother, not even to send him 
to college. One of the first jobs he took was in a machine 
shop, running a lathe 10 hours and for this he received 75c 
a day. He took this work, not because it was the kind he 
wanted, but because it was the only job he could get. 

He became interested in electricity and drawing. He 
observed the draftsmen using mathematics in their work and 
he determined to study advanced mathematics and drawing. 
But there were no evening schools and no teachers. How- 
ever, by paying a man 50c an hour — two-thirds of what he 
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earned all day — he got lessons in descriptive geometry and 
drafting. The family purse sorely needed the money, so 
Vanderlip turned tutor, teaching algebra to the other fellows 
in the shop, thereby evening up matters. 

He then resolved to go to college for a year, and he 
went to the University of Illinois. By working as a machinist 
on Saturdays he earned $1.50 each week. This more than 
paid half of his board and lodging bill. 

Disappointed that the University could not give him a 
course in electricity, Vanderlip, having successfully completed 
a course in mechanical engineering, returned home. He applied 
to Edison for a job, but received in reply the discouraging 

“nothing doing.” 

Back to the Te shop he had to go, at $1.35 a day 
and it was not long before the superintendent informed him 
that promotion to a foremanship was in order. Young 
Vanderlip had made up his mind that he would not rest until 
he had become something more than foreman. 

While attending to his lathes the youth practiced short- 
hand, his mother patiently reading to him by the hour to 
enable him to take dictation. His teacher in Chicago sent him 
an instruction book which enabled him to correct any mis- 
takes made. In this way he became expert. 

Dull times came, and the machine shop was forced to 
shut down temporarily. Vanderlip at once applied for a job 
with a local daily paper. The owner was an undertaker and 
his office was at the back of his shop. Vanderlip was made 
city editor, reporter, bill collector and office boy. His pay 
was $6 a week, when he could collect it. He learned to write 
for publication and also to set type. His salary was raised 
to $8, but collections did not always reach this figure and 
on those sad occasions he had to go without pay. 

Later we find him qualifying as a cub reporter on the 
“Chicago Tribune,’’ soon developing a decided penchant for 
finance. This caused his promotion to financial editor. He 
covered the stock and grain markets and discoursed more or 
less wisely upon all sorts of financial movements and tendencies 
for a while, until he became associate editor of the ‘‘Chicago 
E.:conomist.”’ 
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Corporate publicity, which was at that time virtually 
unknown, owes its growth in no small measure to the pioneer 
work of Frank Vanderlip. No reporters were allowed to 
attend annual meetings. The enterprising financial editor, 
however, conceived an original and most effective idea. Mr. 
Vanderlip had spent three or four very useful years, learning 
to analyze corporate accounts, mortgages, annual reports, etc. 
He decided that if they would not let him in as a reporter they 
were bound to let him in as a stockholder. Forthwith he 
purchased one share of stock in every local corporation. The 
‘““Tribune’’ came out with exclusive reports of these meetings 
and its ‘scoops’ became the talk of Chicago. It took the 
other newspapers a whole year to ferret out how it was done. 

The following story is told of how one night around 11 
o'clock, young Vanderlip, who had by this time become part 
owner of the ‘Economist,’ was called out of bed and told to 
hasten to the home of Philip D. Armour, the grain and pork 
king. Reaching Mr. Armour’s residence on the run he found 
financial Chicago, — the presidents of several banks and other 
institutions, the governors of the Stock Exchange, the Moore 
Brothers, Yerkes and other notables waiting to receive him. 

He was informed that the Diamond Match Co. had gone 
under, that Moore Brothers had failed, that the Stock Exchange 
would be closed the next morning and that a financial 
cataclysm threatened Chicago. They all wanted Vanderlip 
to handle the story. 3 

He agreed upon condition that every man present pledge 
himself to answer no questions from newspaper men that night. 
Rushing to the “Tribune” office, Mr. Vanderlip told the city 
editor to call up the editors of all the morning papers and 
tell them that Vanderlip had an exclusive story of transcendent 
importance, but would give it out only on the strictest under- 
standing that it be printed exactly as he had written it and 
that he be allowed to edit the headlines. 

Such a proposition had never been made to the news- 
papers before. They were stunned at the idea. However, all 
but one newspaper sent responsible men to get the news. 
Vanderlip at once pledged them to the conditions he had laid 
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down. Later he drove from office to office and read the 
headlines. | 

It was a pretty poor story from a newspaper standpoint. 
The facts were told, but not in a way that newspapers would 
have liked to have told them. The fact that the Stock Ex- 
change would not open next morning was mentioned in an 
obscure paragraph near the end of the story. ‘It was the 
poorest newspaper story I ever wrote,’ Mr. Vanderlip said 
afterwards. 

The result of hard work with protracted study and little 
or no recreation threatened Vanderlip’s health at this time. He 
attended morning classes in economics, financial history, etc., 
at the University of Chicago before taking up his newspaper 
work at 10:30 A. M. He was still going to school when he 
reached 30. The burden of supporting the household was | 
upon his shoulders, his family consisting of grandmother, 
mother, two aunts and a little brother and sister, who were 
largely dependent upon his efforts. 

Thirty years ago when Vanderlip was a reporter in 
Chicago, he was sent to interview Lyman J. Gage. He asked 
so many intelligent questions that the old banker inquired: 

“Are you a lawyer?” 

“‘No,”’ replied Vanderlip, “but I have been looking up 
this matter."’ 

When Lyman J. Gage was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury it was not surprising that he wanted the brilliant and 
resourceful young financial reporter to accompany him. He 
remembered this question-asking reporter and got him to agree 
to go to Washington as private secretary. Later through 
Gage’s influence, he was made an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. And before the young ex-reporter had hardly 
“found” himself in his new environment, he had been placed 
in charge of the 5,000 employes forming the Treasury force. 
He enjoyed the experience for he was confident, good- 
natured, enthusiastic and optimistic. 

It was the generalship he displayed in handling the $200,- 
000,000 Spanish War Loan in 1898 that gave Vanderlip his 
reputation. He was able to announce in five and one-half 
hours after the subscription closed, within a few dollars, where 
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the line would be drawn between those who would get all 
the bonds subscribed for and those who would not. Although 
the subscriptions aggregated $1,400,000,000 and numbered 
320,000, he was able to do this. Over 25,000 were ad- 
dressed in one day and every unsuccessful bidder received by 
the next morning’s mail the check with which he had accom- 
panied his bid. Mr. Vanderlip had organized a special clerical 
staff and so efficiently did he select and train the men and 
systematize the statistical work that this herculean task was 
discharged in so marvellously short a time. 

His feat did not pass unobserved by the nation’s finan- 
ciers. At that time James Stillman, head of the National City 
Bank, “‘discovered’’ him and brought him to that institution. 
He had proposed to Mr. Gage that he would like to get 
Vanderlip as soon as he finished at Washington. Mr. Gage 
and his aides assumed that a private secretaryship was in Mr. 
Stillman’s mind. But a year later Mr. Stillman informed 
Vanderlip that a vice-presidency awaited him —a vice-pres- 
idency of the greatest bank in the country, and awaiting a 
newspaper writer who had never been behind a bank window 
in his life. 

The stiffest test in Vanderlip’s whole career came when 
he was installed at the City Bank. He entered into a per- 
fectly organized institution and he had to make a place for 
himself. More than this, he had invaded the stronghold of 
silence, for the City Bank was the Standard Oil Bank, and it 
was the day of the Sphinxes of Wall Street. Mr. Stillman 
set him down at an empty desk in the overcrowded office plat- 
form in the old bank building. He was given nothing to do 
the first day. The second day also brought him no duties. 
The third day was equally barren. The fourth day likewise 
found him absolutely idle. But Mr. Vanderlip had the western 
spirit. Here he was drawing a large salary and not earning 
a dollar of it. He must do something. 

In his depression his thoughts turned to Washington. An 
idea flashed into his mind. He would make the National City 
Bank the representative of other banks throughout the country 
in Government bond transactions. He dictated a circular let- 


_ter to be sent broadcast to the country’s 4,000 national banks. 
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At first he met with objections, and was told that the traditions 
of the National City Bank did not permit it to solicit new busi- 
ness. But he persisted and sent out his circular with the result 
that the City Bank became the bank for other banks and built 
up for itself the greatest bond business in the country. 

He emphatically made his place in the bank for when 
James Stillman retired, he became president of the National 
City Bank, all in a decade from his newspaper days. When 
Mr. Vanderlip came to the City Bank, in 1901, its capital 
was only $10,000,000 and its deposits not far above $150,- 
000,000. In the following year the capital was increased to 
$25,000,000, while deposits had risen to over $240,000,000 
when Mr. Vanderlip became president, in January, 1909. 
Recently deposits have exceeded $600,000,000, a figure not 
approached by any other American banking institution. These 
deposits are equal to one-seventh of all the money in circula- 
tion in the United States. 

About this time the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
which permitted branch banking. Mr. Vanderlip was then 
president of the National City Bank and he was on the alert 
to seize the opportunities for expansion, thus opened up, and 
soon the National City had branches throughout the world in 
Petrograd, Genoa, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janiero, San Paulo, 
Valparaiso, Montevideo, Havana and Santiago, Cuba. Sev- 
eral branches have since been added, while surveys for others 
are being made in almost every civilized country. 

The control of the International Banking Corporation was 
acquired with its branches in the Far East and elsewhere, to 
reinforce this plan of expansion. In 1915 Mr. Vanderlip suc- 
ceeded in bringing together the most influential capitalists in 
- the land for the formation of the American International Cor- 
poration as an instrument in aiding to make the United States 
the greatest financial and commercial nation. Behind this 
$50,000,000 corporation stand the resources and the brains 
not only of the National City Bank, but also of the Rockefellers, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and other financial houses, institutions and 
individuals. The first step taken by the American International 
was the acquisition of an interest in the International Mercan- 
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tile Marine, the United Fruit Co., with its fleet of 90 steamers, 
the Pacific Mail, shipyards, etc. 

Since resigning from the presidency of the National City 
Bank, Mr. Vanderlip has interested himself in world politics 
and finance. Recognition of his unselfish service has come 
from the educational, the commercial and the financial world. 
And money-making has not monopolized this banker’s atten- 
tion. He did not wait until he had millions before he began 
to do things for others. In the days when the Liberty loan 
campaign was the paramount issue, Mr. Vanderlip contributed 
mightily to insure the successful flotation of the $2,000,000,000 
sought. It is no secret now that at one stage, the offering 
threatened to fall flat. After the initial hurrah, when Wash- 
ington was carried off its feet by the first inrush of subscrip- 
tions, impression was gained that the loan was certain to 
be immediately oversubscribed. Instead a relapse occurred. 
The whole country appeared to have become apathetic. 

And it was New York’s leading financiers who entered 
the field and they worked miracles. They not only aroused 
the financial community to the enormity of the task on hand, 
but by their example, by the campaign they instituted, by the 
plans they devised, by the propaganda they prepared. by the 
posters they introduced, by the vim and force they displayed, 
they set a pace and a precedent for other cities and districts. 
But for this, the result of the loan might have been far less 
gratifying than it proved to be. The leadership in this cam- 
_ paign was really taken by Mr. Vanderlip. He traveled every- 
where delivering patriotic speeches to country bankers and 
others. He directed the whole publicity drive; he supplied 
the newspaper representatives with facts and suggestions for 
publication, from day to day and slaved even harder than he 
did when he handled the flotation of the Spanish War Loan in 
his Treasury days. 

When the second loan was announced, Mr. Vanderlip 
was called to Washington to direct its proper distribution and 
he took up his residence there. 

Being an old newspaper man, his cunning as a writer 
remains with him. He has written works on “‘Chicago Street 
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Railways,’ and “‘Business and Education,’ which includes the 
much-translated series of articles on ‘“The Commercial Invasion 
of Europe.’ In his article on the ““The American Invasion of 
Europe’ twenty years ago, he pointed out that after paying 
our American and foreign debts, the interest dues, tourist 
expenses, etc., the balance was then turning our way and that 
we had at that time a surplus of around $350,000,000. 

No financier’s speeches to-day arouse more _ interest 
throughout the land. This is due not solely to the fact that 
he is a great banker but to reputation for foresight in discern- 
ing great financial movements and trends. He is today the 
most aggressive financier in America. The transformation of 
the American dollar from a national to an international instru- 
ment is in no small measure the work of his brains. He is 
doing more than any other man to make New York an inter- 
national financial center comparable with London. 

Mr. Vanderlip made the National City Bank rank among . 
the six largest banks in the world for it does more business 
at its head office than is done in any non-governmental bank- 
ing rooms on the face of the earth. He planned the financial 
corporation which is directing its energies to developing new 
fields for American products, for American capital and for 
American men. Mr. Vanderlip, in addition to serving as the 
head of America’s greatest national bank and piloting the 
American International Corporation, is also head of the largest 
institution in extending America’s foreign, commercial and 
financial ramifications, the International Banking Corporation, 
with branches in many lands. He has also served as head of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and as a director and con- 
structive force in leading railroads and in building industries. 

With the exception of J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., no one 
of the younger financial chieftains of the Street was entrenched 
behind so much power as was Mr. Vanderlip. At the head 
of one of the world’s greatest banks, not overlooking ‘“The 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,”” Frank A. Vanderlip neces- 
sarily yielded a financial influence scarcely second to that of 
any man in the world. He sat at the center of the receipt of 
customs. He was the head of the great solar plexus of finance, 
where the nerves bunch. All the wheels and wheels within 
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wheels that make the wheels go round in the business of finance 
and industry are set going and kept going largely through his 
banking institutions and their affiliations. He has risen in some 
respects to the supreme position enjoyed by the masters of 
capital in America like J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefel- 
ler, William Rockefeller, James Stillman, James J. Hill, Jacob 
Schiff and George F. Baker, but he is a younger man and is 
only secondary in the respect that he had been their active 
and trusted servitor. 

Frank A. Vanderlip’s belief that every citizen should give 
the best that is in him to the State led him to accept the presi- 
dency of Letchworth Village, at the time it was proposed by 
the Legislature of New York to isolate the feeble-minded and 
epileptic. He engaged a secretary of experience in philan- 
thropy to give her time and best judgment to the establishment 
of a model State home of this type. 

But this beneficent activity reveals a side of Frank Arthur 
Vanderlip that the world does not know; the following incident 
is one he seldom mentions even to intimates. For when he 
was a struggling reporter in Chicago, supporting six depen- 
dents, he used to rent a place near his birthplace and send 
group after group of city waifs to enjoy a stay there in the 
summer. At Christmas he and his sister played Santa Claus 
among the poor on a scale that demanded a considerable sac- 
rifice. Entering the Treasury Department at Washington he 
took several of his poor boy friends along with him, found 
them work and brought them up in his own home. Several 
of them have since made their mark. He has put and is putting 
numbers of deserving young men through college. He has, 
out of his own pocket, built a model school at a cost of $200,- 
000 on his estate at ‘Beechwood,’ Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, where scholarships are provided for children of ex- 
ceptional ability unable to pay the low tuition rates. 

While he was directing the National City Bank, he devel- 
oped comprehensive plans for educating its employes, including 
a special course of training for selected students from the lead- 
ing universities. On finishing, students are given positions in 
the foreign branches or the head offices of the bank. Indeed, 
the City Bank is almost as much a university as bank. The 
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story of Frank A. Vanderlip’s rise to wealth and power is rich 
with lessons for ambitious Americans. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor in Mr. Vanderlip’s 
phenomenal success has been his extraordinary ability to inspire 
and develop men under him. 

One of his big industrial ventures was his leadership, 
while president of the National City Bank, of a syndicate, com- 
posed of New York bankers, which went into the Texas Sulphur 
Mining industry upon an immense scale. This was a $30,000,- 
000 syndicate. James Stillman, then living, an old Texan, 
was understood to have been concerned in this syndicate to 
exploit sulphur mining. It contemplated an up-to-date town- 
site on the Brazos River, with docks, warehouses, terminal 
property, railroads, hotel and bank. The interest of Congress 
was enlisted in the move and it made an appropriation to 
deepen the channel and maintain the jetties at this point. It 
appears that the sulphur business of the United States had 
been for many years monopolized by Herman Frasch, of 
Cleveland, the patentee of the process for melting sulphur in 
the ground and pumping it to the surface in liquid form. Mr. 
Frasch’s interests were the nucleus of this big aggregate capital. 

Heretofore the sulphur business has largely centered in 
Louisiana and the Louisana method was that which Vanderlip 
and his associates used at the Brazos River. Sulphur, sold by 
the long ton as is coal, is vital both directly and indirectly to 
almost every industry, for it touches fertilizing in an indirect 
way, and fruit-growing more directly. It is extensively em- 
ployed in the form of pyrite in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, which is largely used in the manufacture of phosphate 
fertilizer. An immense quantity of sulphur is used in bleaching 
pulp, the chief raw material of our newspapers. Sugar refiners, 
powder makers, match manufacturers and makers of rubber 
goods all use it, and its use as a drug is well known. 

Mr. Vanderlip is one of the increasing number of eminent 
business leaders more interested in making men than in making 
millions. In his youth he had to mould circumstances to his 
will. In his manhood he made his own environment. 

Mr. Vanderlip typifies distinctly the success of Western- 
ers, like the Moores, the late John W. Gates and Paul Morton, 
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Theodore P. Shonts, Daniel G. Reid, William H. Underwood 
and others who have come to Wall Street and proven con- 
trolling factors in banking and railroading by the exercise of 
their own natural force and ability. 

Love of the country life still clings so strongly to Mr. 
Vanderlip that he has no city home. His home life is spent 
at his magnificent estate, “‘Beechwood,’’ Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, a residence in full keeping with his status as one of 
the country’s great financiers. There his home life is spent amid 
ideal domestic as well as ideal scenic surroundings and his 
good wife shares with him his interest in educational and phil- 
anthropic activities. They have six children. 

Few careers in America possess more inspiration for 
-young men than does that of Frank Arthur Vanderlip, who 
rose by dint of his own energy to a position of foremost finan- 
cial authority in this country and Europe. Influence he had 
none; capital measured by the dollar mark he had none but 
in capital measured by ability, industry, persistence and natural 
force of character, he was already rich ere he left the farm at 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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Edward C. Simmons originated the trade mark 
that did much to make his hardware famous 
throughout the world. ‘‘Keen Kutter’’ is familiar 
to the magazine reading public. He was not afraid 
of foreign competition and by his marked ingenuity 
as a sales manager, he built up a powerful and a 
successful organization. 


Simmons was always anxious to try out new 
ideas. He was original, thorough, and a master 
merchant. He has turned over the business to his 
three sons, but still takes an active wnterest in all 
their work. 
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purpose. This improved process did much towards reducing 
the cost of manufacture. 

The manufacture of cutlery was just being successfully 
established in the United States at that time. Cutlery was being 
manufactured in a considerable variety of forms with the finest 
ivory and pearl handles of different patterns, oval, fluted, 
square, octagon, oval ornamented, ““Tulip,’’ shellhead, fancy 
carvings and with and without silver ferkles. Table knives, 
dessert knives, meat or game carvers, Jones carvers, steel and 
concave steel, various paterns of butter knives, with ivory, 
pearl, ebony, square, oval and octagon handles, cheese scoops, 
steel and silver plated, with ivory and ivoroid handles; fruit 
knives, nut-picks, a variety of knives and forks with cocoa 
handles, ivory handles, pearl handles, ebony handles, bone 
handles, with each kind of dessert knives, carvers, and steels, 
to match. 

There were then manufactured in addition to the various 
styles of table cutlery, California hunting knives, butcher 
knives, bread knives, beef slicers, carving knives and forks. 

It is a far cry from many of these articles made before the 
Civil War to those manufactured by Simmons Hardware Co. 
under its trademark, “Keen Kutter,’’ now known everywhere. 
The story goes that a manufacturer back in 1870 offered Mr. 
Simmons axes which were not of top-notch quality, but his 
objections were met with the curt reply “You'll have to; you 
can't get anything else.’’ This ultimatum did not suit Mr. 
Simmons; he did not relish being cornered. 

“That night,’’ Mr. Simmons stated, “I got out of bed, 
whittled a model axe-head out of wood, and wrote on it in 
pencil: E. C. Simmons, Keen Kutter. That was the origin of 
our trademark and our quality policy — the ideas on which 
our house has been built.”’ 

The registered motto, as most of us now know, is: ‘“The 
recollection of the quality remains long after the price is for- 
gotten.”’ 

It was the last day of 1855 in the largest wholesale hard- 
ware store in St. Louis, Childs, Ward & Co., when Simmons, 
then a boy of sixteen, applied for a job. The following colloquy 
took place: 
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**‘Don’t you want a boy?” 

‘“What can you do, my lad?”’ 

‘I can do as much work as any other boy my age. Where 
shall I hang my hat?’ 

“If you can work as quickly as you think, we can use you.” 

And thus began the career of Edward C. Simmons. His 
first weeks were devoted to taking the goods from the shelves, 
dusting them, and putting them back again. He served under 
a three-year agreement, calling for a salary of $150 the first 
year, $200 the second, and $300 the third. The boy began at 
once to attract attention around the store. The manager com- 
plimented him on the way he attended to his duties and later he 
was promoted to the position of errand boy. Meanwhile he 
was familiarizing himself with the stock. The Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., the creation of this young boy, have become owners 
and operators of the largest pocket-knife factory in the world. 
Young Simmons’ love for pocket-knives and cutlery in general 
had begun thus early to make itself known. 

By the time his apprenticeship had ended he was in a 
position to demand a better place with a smaller concern. He 
had not been there many weeks before he requested the head 
of the house to allow him to carry the store key. His reason 
for making this request was asked of him. He replied that 
the porter did not come down early enough and he wanted to 
do more work. The porter got down to work at 7.30 and 
young Simmons wanted to report for duty about half-past six. 
After some comment, consent was given to this by the head 
of the house and young Simmons began his career as a sales- 
man. The merchants who came to St. Louis to buy goods 
landed in the city at night. Within three blocks were the four 
principal hotels where they stopped. Young Simmons noticed 
country merchants, unable to sleep because of the city noises 
got up usually around daybreak and walked around the town, 
so he would be the early bird which would catch the worm. 

The very first morning proved he had used good judg- 
ment. A Missourian was up and about early, happened by 
and looked at a pile of grindstones at the front door. The 
young clerk went out and greeted him. The Missourian did not 
object to talking, and the enterprising young clerk told him this 
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was the first morning of his experiment and how anxious he 
was to make it a success. So before the porter or anyone else 
arrived at the store, a sizable bill of goods had been sold to the 
Missourian and he was a customer for many years afterwards. 

The sign over the door was changed very soon to read 
‘‘Waters, Simmons & Co.”’ Before that it had been Wilson, 
Levering & Waters. Later the name, now known all over the 
world, of Simmons Hardware Co. became the title of the busi- 
ness. The Simmons Hardware Co. became in time the biggest 
wholesale hardware business in the world. It made of St. 
Louis the greatest hardware center on earth, doing more busi- 
ness than New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston com- 
bined. This house now sells three axes, two pocket knives and 
several saws every minute of the year and supplies not only 
the United States with hardware and cutlery, formerly almost 
wholly imported from Europe, but in normal times disposes 
annually of thousands of dollars worth of cutlery manufactur- 
ing equipment, both at home and abroad. This house now 
employs more traveling salesmen than any other in America. 
In order to handle its output, there was erected at its chief 
establishment, the greatest railroad traffic station of the kind 
ever conceived, being capable of loading sixty cars at once. 
This was due to the planning of one man, Edward C. Simmons. 
The business was incorporated in 1864, being the first mer- 
cantile firm in the United States to be incorporated. Employes 
were given the opportunity to acquire stock and this proved 
extraordinarily profitable. The original capital of $200,000 
was increased to $4,500,000 and later to $6,000,000, entirely 
from earnings. A generous percentage of the total sales was 
awarded each salesman. Every salesman’s record is carefully 
gone over at the end of the year with the view to finding in 
his results something to warrant extra compensation. 

It was part of the system of Mr. Simmons for the welfare 
of his men and customers to have his travelling salesmen settle 
down near their territory instead of becoming itinerant. The 
result of this was that the merchants had confidence in deal- 
ing with salesmen that were their neighbors as well. 

At the home office there is a sales-manager for each dis- 
trict. This man knows the needs of the merchants located in 
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his section. He speaks their language. Whenever they come 
to the city, he is right on hand ready to extend a personal 
welcome to them and to take care of their orders and give 
them the best of service. So from this idea has evolved the 
Simmons system which divides the whole country into districts, 
having in each of them a resident salesman who is intimately 
acquainted with the conditions and prospects. 

A huge map of the United States dotted with colored discs 
hangs in the office of the president in St. Louis. In the center 
of each disc is the salesman’s photograph. The position of the 
disc, shows where the salesman is traveling, its color indicates 
which one of the Simmons houses he travels from, and an 
arrow back of the disc indicates by its color and direction 
what that salesman is accomplishing and what his previous 
record has been. This map at a glance enables one to size up 
the sales situation to date. The Simmons salesmen in their 
periodical reports tell what the agricultural, industrial and social 
conditions are in their territory. 

About forty years ago Mr. Simmons paid $30,000 to pub- 
lish the first complete hardware catalogue ever compiled. This 
catalogue, it is estimated, added $1,000,000 to his sales. To- 
day the catalogue has 2,500 pages and as many illustrations, 
and 70,000 items. This book is so edited that every retailer 
who receives it can provide his customers at short notice with 
any article from the whole line. 

The Simmons Hardware Co. competes successfully with 
the mail order houses and to do this the company established 
complete wholesale houses similar to the headquarters in St. 
Louis, in such distributing centers as Minneapolis, Sioux City, 
Toledo, Philadelphia and Wichita. Promptness is insisted 
upon. All orders are filled and shipped the day they are 
received and to that end every available modern contrivance 
and device is utilized, from machines for opening and sealing 
envelopes, down to mechanical conveyors for transferring the 
cases of merchandise from the packing room to the railroad 
freight station within the building. 

The firm was also one of the first to put out a “house 
organ.’ House organs are now issued everywhere. But when 
the Simmons Hardware Co. began issuing them, they were a 
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novelty. A Simmons weekly letter was in reality the first 
‘house magazine.’ This developed into a paper that sparkles 
with anecdote, wit and wisdom and is optimistic. It contains 
plenty of “‘shop talk’’ for a salesman to use when meeting 
buyers, and supplies selling argument. 

**‘How we used to look forward to that weekly letter,’’ one 
of the veteran salesmen said. ‘It did more than Mr. Simmons 
can ever know to keep some of us straight when we were 
away from home. A lot of us stopped drinking because of his 
advice to us. He also taught us that trickiness wouldn't last, 
and that honesty would win out every time. 

‘He stimulated us wonderfully. After the 1873 panic, 
trade went to pieces. We salesmen were disheartened; we felt 
like giving up trying to do business. I well remember how Mr. 
Simmons in his letters related the old story of the two frogs 
who fell into a basin of milk and couldn’t climb out, and how 
one gave up trying and was drowned, but the other kept on 
kicking and trying until its efforts turned the milk into butter 
and enabled it to jump up without more difficulty. That put 
heart into every one of us.”’ 

For years each Christmas it was a custom of Mr. Simmons 
to have a dinner at his home and thus help to bind his men 
close to him. He was with his men just one among them, their 
elder brother, anxious to help them to get on. He was never 
overbearing. He kept informed about what was going on 
among his customers. Death in their family generally brought 
them a letter from him that was not a formality, but a genuine 
message from the heart. Simmons is a great letter writer, and 
he always has time for acts of thoughtfulness. 

Back in the old days it was the custom of merchants to 
go to St. Louis regularly to buy their season's supplies. 

Mr. Simmons used to get little gifts and novelties from 
abroad. He would hand a visitor at his office one of these 
souvenirs neatly wrapped. When the visitor would reach home, 
he would be astonished to find his name engraved on the 
souvenir which had been handed him. His name had been 
quietly written on a slip of paper and had been engraved on 
it while he was waiting and while the conversation was going 
on. This never failed to make a hit with the customer. 
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Mr. Simmons retired from the active management of his 
great organization in 1897, handing it over to his three capable 
sons — Wallace D. Simmons, who succeeded him as president, 
Edward H. Simmons and George W. Simmons vice-presidents, 
while he was yet in his prime and able to give them advice 
and cooperation. 

His sons are still building a monument to him, which has 
done and is doing much for the country and its development. 
The cost of hardware within his time has been greatly reduced 
while the cost of living has soared. Edward C. Simmons has 
done more than any other living man to bring this about, thus 
benefiting all the people and particularly thousands of his 
friends among the retail hardware merchants, who look upon 
his counsel and advice as upon a guiding star. 

The sons of E. C. Simmons are putting daily into the con- 
duct of their business, principles which he had conquered as 
well as the facilities which he had created for the better, the 
more economical handling of complicated lines of goods which 
were turned out under the registered motto, ‘““The recollection 
of quality remains long after the price is forgotten.”’ 
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**Tnttle John D.’’, as he was affectionately known, 
was a big figure in the making of the Standard 
Ou fortunes. He was always ready to fight for 


the big corporation, but never lost his sense of 
humor. 


A great personality, he stands among the Giants 
of yesterday as one of America’s most forceful 
builders of big business, 


JOHN D. ARCHBOLD 


“Little John D.’’ — was born in Leesburg, Ohio, on July 

26, 1849. His parents had come from Scotland, and 
were not rich when he was born. While he was in his early 
teens, he moved to Pennsylvania and settled in the town of 
Titusville. In Ohio he played a little, worked a little, went 
to school a little, and as soon as he had had schooling enough 
to count and keep pennies, he quit playing and studying and 
went to work in a country store. He was measuring molasses, 
weighing out sugar and selling soap, when oil was discovered 
by Colonel Drake and western Pennsylvania became a blaze of 
excitement. 

Thrifty with a Scotch thrift, Mr. Archbold had saved a 
handful or two of cash while clerking in that store. He put 
every dollar he had into oil, and went into it with all he could 
borrow from his friends. At first he fought the great J. D., 
then but a small John D. He fought the great John D. so 
steadily that the latter, as a means to his way out, invited him 
into Standard Oil. He came into Standard Oil in 1875. And 
from that time until the day of his death, he was its active man- 
aging spirit and general purchasing agent for something like a 
quarter of a century. 

Israel Archbold, father of John Dustin Archbold, was 
a native of Virginia. His maternal grandfather, Colonel Wil- 
liam Dana, had gone from Massachusetts in the days of the 
prairie schooner. Ohio was not then lined with railroads and 
dotted with towns. There were only a few daring pioneers 
who had ventured so far West in those days toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. John Dustin’s father was a Metho- 
dist preacher, who died when his son was eleven years old. 
He left his family as poor as ordinary preachers usually leave 
their families. John’s uncle, his father’s oldest brother was also 
a preacher and a teacher, with a family of his own. He could 
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not help the family as much as he would have liked. Another 
uncle, the second brother, joined the family on the outbreak 
of the war between the States. 

John Dustin at an early age was anxious to do something 
for his mother. So we find the little Ohio lad at only twelve 
years old hungry for knowledge and in search of employment. 
Volunteering to light the fires in the local schools and do chores 
around the schoolhouse. For payment, the head master taught 
him Latin in the evening. His father was then dead; his 
widowed mother needed his support. So after a year of 
chores by morning and study by lamp light, he moved on to 
the village store in the little hamlet of Salem, Ohio, not far 
from Leesburg, the place of his birth. Through his working 
hours at the store, which lasted until late in the evening, he 
earnestly kept up his studies. But even while clerking in the 
store and taking private lessons in the evening the country 
boy had a vision. His mind was not circumscribed by the 
mill pond which witnessed the rising of the sun in the east 
and setting thereof in the west, but extended beyond this 
horizon. 

He was a diligent reader of the few newspapers which 
came his way. ‘The first stories of the striking of oil in Penn- 
sylvania at the Titusville field fired his imagination and ap- 
pealed to his ambition. The output of crude petroleum in 


1859 was less than 2,000 barrels for the year. In 1864 it 


had multiplied to more than 2,200,000 barrels and was sell- 
ing at more than $12 a barrel. Refined oil was selling that year 
at 65c a gallon in New York City. 

At the age of sixteen this Ohio boy determined to make 
his way in the world and set forth from Ohio for Pennsylvania 
to join in the stampede which the discovery of oil had started 
in and around Titusville. He arrived in Titusville, the center 
of the excitement, with no friends and no pull and but little 

money in his pocket. He was a little fellow for his years, but 
was unafraid, and started out in search of work which he found 
as a clerk in an oil firm. 

His wages while working at the grocery store at home 
had begun at $1.50 a week; in the next two or three years 
they had grown to $5 a week. By the time he was sixteen, he 
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had saved so efficiently that, in addition to a thousand dol- 
lars which had gone to buy his mother a home of her own, 
he had paid for his studies, and had a balance of something 
like $100. 

With this modest nest egg in June, 1864, he arrived in 
Titusville and secured a position in the office of William H. 
Abbott, one of the largest and most reputable oil dealing 
houses in the whole territory. While less than average size, 
young Archbold had certain pronounced and outstanding qual- 
ities; he had a self-confidence and courage which left no room 
for fear or doubt; he simply boiled over with enthusiasm. He 
owned the spirit of his sires who had left Massachusetts and 
Virginia homes. 

Young Archbold was a marvel of energy. He did not 
spend all of his time in the office, but tramped through the 
oil fields and in mud holes up to his thighs. He learned at 
first hand how oil wells were drilled, how the crude oil was 
caught and how it was refined. He studied the transportation 
problem. There were no pipe lines. The oil had to be trans- 
ported in those days in barrels, teams dragging loads to the 
railroad, where they were shipped to New York and other 
points. After three years spent with Mr. Abbott he was 
admitted into partnership. 

The young man quickly learned how to become an oil 
salesman. Selling oil in those exciting days was like buying 
and selling stocks on the Stock Exchange. When young 
Archbold had been in the firm a year, it was decided to expand 
and open a selling agency in New York. Archbold was 
selected for the important post of opening the selling agency 
in New York. He opened offices there and handled not only 
the product of his own company, but the oil of a number of 
others also, and built up a very extensive business. Meanwhile 
H. B. Porter had been admitted into the firm and became 
largely interested in a refinery at Titusville. 

Oil exchanges were opened in a dozen cities and the 
gambling done in oil certificates in New York and elsewhere 
exceeded the speculation in securities. The fluctuations in oil 
were sensational. The monthly average price ranged from 
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to about $5.00 in 1868 and from about $3.00 to $4.50 in 
1870, which was the year of Mr. Archbold’s beginning in New 
York City. It early became manifest that Archbold possessed 
a mastery of the knowledge of transportation. He possessed 
a genius for making friends. His knowledge, application and 
versatility made him more than a match for men far older. 

It was about this time that the two John D.’s met for the 
first time. John D. Rockefeller was already a notable figure 
in the petroleum industry and had come from Ohio to Penn- 
sylvania; the enterprising Archbold was on the lookout for 
him. Mr. Rockefeller himself gives this impression he received 
at the meeting: 

‘‘He was a young and enthusiastic fellow, so full of his 
subject that he added his slogan ‘$4.00 a barrel’ after his 
signature on the register, that no one might misunderstand his 
convictions. The battle cry of ‘$4.00 a barrel’ was all the 
more striking because.crude oil was selling then for much less, 
and this campaign for a higher price certainly did attract atten- 
tion — it was much too good to be true. But if Mr. Archbold 
had to admit in the end that crude oil is not worth ‘$4 a barrel’ 
his enthusiasm, his energy, and his splendid power over men 
lasted.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller was ever a keen judge of men as shown 
in his selection of his many notable associates. He at once 
saw in Mr. Archbold a Standard Oil champion of great energy. 
In the year 1875 it resulted in Archbold joining the Rockefeller 
organization. At that time he was president and a principal 
stockholder of the Acme Oil Co. He was at first elected a 
director of the Standard Oil Co. and shortly after that was 
chosen as its vice-president and remained in that capacity 
until 1911, when he was elected president. 

Mr. Archbold’s place in the oil industry is second only 
to that of John D. Rockefeller. His name is not so popularly 
known because of his extraordinary antipathy to appearing in 
public. 

Once, when the Ohio Society of New York held its annual 
dinner in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, Mr. Archbold 
was present and gave a speech which was the sensation of the 
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‘** I greatly appreciate the compliment shown me in the 
request that I say a word to-night. I would not dare attempt 
it if 1 did not know that I am in the house of my friends. You 
will, I am sure, be charitable toward my halting tongue, for 
having spent nearly forty-four years of my short life in a some- 
what strenuous effort to restrain trade and commerce in petro- 
leum and its products throughout the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and foreign countries, I have had little time 
or opportunity for cultivating the art of public speaking. 

“I beg on behalf of my friend and almost lifelong business 
associate, John D. Rockefeller, to express his great regret over 
his inability to be with us. He appreciated very highly the 
invitation to be a guest of the society and speak to-night and 
was only prevented from doing so by uncontrollable circum- 
stances. No man living values the good opinion of his fellow- 
men more highly than he, and this is peculiarly true in regard 
to the people of Ohio — the State with which his life has been 
so closely identified in the business and personal way. I may 
be pardoned for a personal expression of opinion. When his 
career is closed and is judged dispassionately it will be written 
of him that he was not only one of the greatest business 
geniuses, but one of the greatest philanthropists of his day. 

“The Standard Oil Co., to which he has given his life, 
and with which I am proud to be connected, has been and is 
one of our country’s most valuable business organizations. It 
has been a blessing, not a bane, to the country. The writer or 
speaker who attributes its success to railroad rebates or unfair 
business methods does so either through malice or ignorance. 
It gives steady and remunerative employment to about 65,000 
men; has between 5,000 and 6,000 stockholders and furnishes 
to the world one of the prime necessities of life at minimum 
cost. No business organization on earth has been so unfairly, 
so maliciously criticized, but when its true history is written, 
it will be shown that it has followed throughout in its relations 
to the public, to the State and toward its competitors a course 
consistent with the best business ethics. 

‘IT can not permit this opportunity to pass without saying 
a word on a subject of very special interest to myself and of 
great concern to us all, namely, the corporation and the State. 
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The corporation engaged in interstate commerce finds itself 
to-day face to face with a crazy quilt of laws in the different 
States, some of which would disgrace the statute books of 
Abyssinia. In addition to this it faces a number of Federal 
Bureaus whose province is to spy upon, to inform about and 
aid in its persecution, not only in actions by the Government, 
but by the States. Our national laws pertaining to corpor- 
ations give to them neither license nor protection. In their 
operation they may be made instrument of ruthless attack or 
pronounced favoritism. The remedy, gentlemen, for all this 
lies, in my judgment, in a Federal corporation law. I can not 
attempt extended comment on the subject at this time, but 
I make the assertion boldly that we will have no industrial 
peace in this country until we have such a law.” 

Upon the dissolution by the government of the Standard 
Oil Co., Mr. Archbold was promoted from vice-president to 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Ever since 
the time he went to Titusville, prepared to do anything in the 
oil industry, he was a champion of the company’s interests. He 
remained in harness longer than any other Standard Oil 
notables, the end coming to him December 5, 1916. 

Mr. Archbold erected and endowed in memory of his 
daughter, Mrs. Frances Dana Archbold Walcott, the present 
building of the New York Kindergarten. He was a large con- 
tributor and a director to the St. Christophers Home & 
Orphanage in New York. He was president of the Board of 
Trustees of Syracuse University and was a strong friend of 
Chancellor Day. In 1870 he married Miss Annie Mills, daugh- 
ter of S. M. Mills, of Titusville, and has two surviving daughters 
and one son, John F. Archbold. 

It was in 1879, when Mr. Archbold was in the Standard 
Oil harness, that the company first turned its attention to the 
foreign field. The export trade then was handled almost 
altogether by commission traders. They bought oil from the 
refineries, Standard and others, and shipped it abroad. In 
the five years prior to 1880 they shipped to the Orient nearly 
200,000,000 gallons of various products. It was believed that 
this amount could be greatly increased if the Standard only 
knew how to go about it. To get that knowledge, five years 
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of hard work were spent. Men were sent abroad, gathering 
statistics, interviewing potentates, laboring in weird and won- 
derful native capitals for the repeal of strange duties and 
restrictions, studying native religions and prejudices, doing 
probably the strangest commercial missionary work that ever 
was done by an American concern. 

The Standard continued to sell oil to commission men 
until about 1885. At that time the oil fields of Europe and 
Asia began seriously to threaten the trade. The Standard 
people were alarmed over the European prospects early in the 
"80’s and about 1885 determined to spend a large amount 
of money to make the cost of oil in Europe low enough to 
compete with the Russian and other fields. 

Prior to that time, the refiners used to sell cargoes of 
from 2,000 to 10,000 barrels of oil to the commission agents, 
who shipped them to correspondents abroad, who, in turn, 
sold them to the trade of Europe. The barrels ultimately found 
their way back to this country, were re-coppered and filled 
again and again. 

To cut out commission was the first step. The second, 
which came immediately, was the beginning of oil transporta- 
tion in bulk instead of in barrels. The Standard went into 
Europe, not without much trepidation. It hurried, but hurried 
conservatively, knowing that it was taking an enormous finan- 
cial risk.. In nearly every country of Europe, it either had 
incorporated new companies in its interests, or made friendly 
alliances with existing companies. Through them it gradually 
built up a system of a distribution somewhat like the home 
system. It built refining plants, put tank-cars on the railroads, 
established great central distributing stations for storage in 
bulk, and planted small stations wherever needed. It made 
slow but steady progress. Distributing plants of the United 
States were duplicated in Europe. Today there are more 
wagons retailing oil there than in the United States. 

At the very outset, it was necessary to count the expenses 
of barreling the oil sent to the importing stations of Europe. 
The first tank steamer went across the Atlantic in 1885, carry- 
ing about a million gallons of oil. That was an anxious time. 
No one knew whether a great step in advance had been made, 
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or whether it would be a failure. Everyone knew that on 
the success or failure of that first ship depended whether or not 
America would be able to hold the oil markets of Europe. 

The experiment revolutionized the whole petroleum in- 
dustry. In the old days a fair rate of freight on oil to Europe 
was about $7.00 to $14.00 per ton and the use of the barrels 
was lost sometimes for more than a year. When the tanks 
started $6.00 was considered a fair rate. In 1906 the rate 
was considered fair at about $2.50. The waste in barrels 
was from 2% to 3%. _ In the tanks, it is less than one-fourth 
of 1%. 

This change in the method of transportation is an example 
of the constant experiments which were carried on to reduce 
the cost still further. The latest step is the towing of barges 
across the ocean which is expected to cut down the cost of 
transportation still further. The risk of losing a barge in heavy 
weather is minimized by equiping each one with spare sails 
and a radio set. 

It costs about 30% less to build a ship in Europe than 
in the United States. As foreign ships can not fly the Ameri- 
can flag a large part of the fleet is owned by the foreign con- 
nections of the Standard Oil. The company had been carry- 
ing oil to Europe in its own tank steamers for fifteen years 
before it turned its attention, with a view to cutting down the 
cost of transportation, to the Oriental trade in case oil. The 
freight cost was practically cut in two. The company insures 
its own tank steamers and many of its sailing ships. | 

Another method by which the marine department saves 
money is by the securing of return cargoes. The case-oil ves- 
sels take general cargoes for their return journeys from foreign 
ports. It may seem strange to the layman that tank steamers 
do the same. During a period of inactivity tank steamers have 
been sent from New York to Antwerp with a cargo of corn; 
wheat has been carried in tanks from Bombay to Europe; rice 
from Rangoon to Europe; sugar from Java to the United 
States. On the San Francisco route the ships carry a great 
deal of tea and dried fruits from China to ports on the Pacific 
Coast. Tea and sugar were perhaps the most susceptible of all 
freights to the odor of oil. Yet no complaints are received. 
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When a tank steamer is pumped out in an Oriental port, 
the tanks are washed down and cleaned out with a deodorizing 
solution. A false bottom is put in each compartment, and the 
ship becomes an ordinary cargo vessel bidding for any and 
all sorts of tonnage. The Standard Oil Co. makes large sums 
of money each year through return freights, because it costs 
less to ballast with freight than with worthless sand. 

Go where you will, you will find the Standard there 
before you. You may stand in the streets of Fez and watch 
the long caravan coming from the Great Desert. In the 
shadows of the Pyramids, in the Great Sahara, your hostelry 
will be lighted with oil made on your own shores, pumped, it 
may be, from the rocks of your own native State. You will find 
it in the Maori, in the mountains of New Zealand and burning 
at the Whaler’s table on the shores of Greenland. 

Of all this the Standard men are proud. None of them 
prouder than was John D. Archbold. It has been “‘a game’’ 
in the face of great rivals and against difficulties barely 
hinted at. 

The Standard officials state emphatically that little or no 
oil is sold abroad at a loss. It has been done, at times and 
in places, to make a-new market or to hold an old one against 
some temporary attack. It has not been done, nor will it be 
done, where conditions are permanently against the American 
industry. If the Standard knows that any rival can perma- 
nently undersell it in any market in the world, the rival may 
have that market. It will not abandon the market, however, 
until every resource has been exhausted to cheapen the cost 
of service to that point. 

Mr. Archbold claimed that the “‘Standard Oil Co. is 
neither a mystery nor a monopoly.” 

“Production, manufacture and distribution,’ said he, 
“each constitutes a separate business of itself, and each is 
entitled to a reasonable profit.”’ 

This was his way of explaining the abnormal profits 
gathered by the oil monopoly. It played all three roles. It 
was producer, manufacturer and distributor. The only part 
played by anybody else was that of consumer. 

There is and always has been competition and the oppor- 
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tunity of competition in each of these branches of business. 
Some was said to have been organized at 26 Broadway, and 
Mr. Archbold defended the practice on the ground that all 
is fair in commerce. 

He had the following to say on this subject: 

“‘Had the Standard Oil organization twenty-five years 
ago anticipated its prosperity and capitalized its future after 
the manner of many industrial and railroad enterprises of the 
current era, it would have escaped much hostile cavil and 
criticism. 

*‘Had the capital been fixed at $500,000,000 in 1882 and 
had 2% dividends per annum been earned and declared in 
the early years and had these dividends been gradually in- 
creased as assets and commerce expanded to, say 8% in 
1907 (the equivalent of 40% on the par value of the shares), 
little comment would have been aroused. It is the percentage 
of dividends on the present capitalization that appears exces- 
sive, and not the percentage of dividends on the actual assets 
that multiplied the volume of business resulting from a quarter 
of a century of industry and enterprise.” 

And so Mr. Archbold, of all Standard apologists and 
champions, was the most outspoken. He had followed the 
industry from the opening of the oil fields in western Pennsyl- 
vania and had noted the embarrassments and chaotic condi- 
tions due to the sudden and enormous development of oil and 
natural gas. The laws were conflicting, and in some matters 
there were no laws at all. It was a good deal like the condi- 
tion which follows the opening of a newly discovered gold 
field, where common interest and acts of self-protection lead 
to agreements upon certain rules and practices which have all 
the force of statute laws. 

So Mr. Archbold studied oil wells, watching the laying of 
pipe lines and paying careful heed to the manner in which 
oil was shipped. Had anyone seen him at work acquiring his 
knowledge, he might have thought he was planning the con- 
struction of a refinery, so intensely did he watch the progress 
of refining oil. Following the discovery of natural gas, there 
was also this absolutely new proposition for him to master. 
He was regarded as one of the best informed men to be found 
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anywhere in this country upon the subject of oil and the rela- 
tion of oil production and its marketing to State laws. 

Once the oil company made it a point to say nothing, 
whatever the character of the attacks upon it. A policy of 
silence and secretiveness was maintained on all occasions. The 
castle at 26 Broadway might have been guarded by a moat, 
so difficult was it to obtain information of the sayings and 
doings of the men of millions having their offices there. John 
D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers and the system of industrial 
conquest for which they stood might be held up to the public 
opprobrium in magazines, books and in newspaper advertise- 
ments, but Standard oil officials gave no sign. Apparently 
they wished it believed that they neither heard nor cared what 
was being said about them and their methods. Silence and 
secretiveness were the watchwords passed along the line and 
faithfully lived up to by the loyal servitors of old John D. 

Mr. Archbold however went to the extent of publishing 
in a popular periodical under his own signature a lengthy article 
explaining the policies of the Standard Oil Company as an 
institution, and championing at all points the plan of operations 
it has adopted. Such a thing would have been undreamed of 
in the days of the older Rockefeller’s pristine vigor, for his 
policy was one of consistent and persistent secretiveness. 

“IT say with the utmost frankness,’’ declared Mr. Archbold 
in the article mentioned, “‘that I now believe the policy of 
silence which the company maintained for so many years 
amid the misrepresentations which assailed it, was a mistaken 
policy which, if earlier abandoned, would have saved the com- 
pany from the injurious effects of much of such misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Archbold then went on to state many facts about 
the Standard Oil Co., which are interesting, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of a friend or foe. Among them is what 
he had to say about the Standard’s system of pensioning em- 
ployes. 

‘It was aimed,’’ he wrote “to secure the contentment of 
its employes by liberal and considerate treatment allied with a 
pension system assuring a competency for waning years. About 
65,000 employes are or may become eligible for this pension 
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and no less than half a million men, women and children are 
directly or indirectly interested in the preservation of the com- 
pany. It may further be declared that the rights and equities 
of not even the smallest of its thousands of shareholders have 
ever been disregarded or sacrificed.”’ 
Mr. Archbold was always ready to fight for Standard 
Oil at the drop of the hat, yet he was naturally good humored 
and jovial, and he had a laugh that proved him a lover of 
fun. It used to be said that he laughed his way to success. 
Certain it is that his capacity for humor had considerable to 
do with his rise to power and often enabled him to win where 
a man of more serious cast of mind might have failed. ‘Little 
John D.”’ is what they call him at 26 Broadway, for he was 
shorter in stature than the other John D. and not far from the 
height of the great Napoleon. His forehead which was bald 
revealed humor and indicated the strength of his personality. 
Mr. Archbold was for some years recognized by those inside 
the trust as the virtual head of what Attorney-General Hadley, 
of Missouri, in his investigation of the company, called ‘“The 
oil end of the Standard.’’ Of course, the Standard as a “‘trust’’ 
or combination of kindred industrial interests, embraced in 
its operation and supervision many activities besides the pro- 
duction and refining of petroleum. But oil was the purpose 
for which the “‘trust’” was originally organized, and Mr. Arch- 
bold always devoted himself especially to this part of the busi- 
ness. The retirement of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rogers from 
active participation in Standard Oil affairs caused him to take 
a more active part in some other lines of Standard operations. 
Mr. Archbold had an aversion to seeing himself carica- 
tured in the newspapers or to having his portrait in the papers 
at all, and for this reason comparatively few people knew how 
he looked. The countenances of John D. Rockefeller and 
H. H. Rogers were long familiar to the public, but there are 
not many who know Mr. Archbold from having seen his por- 
trait in print. At the time of the proceedings conducted by 
Attorney-General Hadley, an artist began sketching Mr. Arch- 
bold as he sat in the courtroom. Suddenly with a leap from 
his chair, the Standard man was across the room and struck 
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the paper and pencil from the artist’s hands. ‘“‘How dare you 
take my picture!’’ he shouted. ‘I forbid you.”’ 

Again he appealed to the commissioner for protection 
from the artists while he was in the witness chair. To the 
reporters he said: ““You newspaper chaps are all right, but the 
artists are infamous.”’ 
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Edward L. Doheny 1s an outdoor man. He is 
fond of mother nature—and mother nature has 
fully repaid him for his wterest and affection. 
He 1s a fearless adventurer, a financial genius, and 
a powerful factor in the development of oil fields. 


Doheny has done more to develop American 
interests in Meaico than any other one man. He is 
truly a giant, and he fashioned himself ! 


EDWARD L. DOHENY 


DWARD L. DOHENY, the oil king and empire builder, 
for he capitalized the resources of Mexico as no other 
man, was born at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin in 1856. He 

comes of venturesome, pioneer stock. His father was Irish 
and his mother’s father Irish-Canadian. They hunted seals 
and whales in the icy regions of Labrador. The family set- 
tled at Fond du Lac, where Edward was born and they sent 
him to school almost as soon as he could walk. Although 
the boy had to work for the greater part of each year as he 
grew up, he graduated from high school at the early age of 
15. When he graduated he knew his botany and his miner- 
alogy as well as the American youth of advanced education; 
but today he knows it as do few people in the world. Curi- 
ously neither mineralogy nor chemistry, through which he was 
destined to earn fame and fortune, appealed to him. He 
studied these subjects because he had to. His life on the 
plains taught him to value the sagebrush of the desert for its 
roots, and he knows all the growths of the hills and the rocks 
and the minerals as do few men. He knows nature — how 
minerals were deposited, the dips, secondary deposits, shales 
and sands, and the besaltic and volcanic upheavals. 

He has a garden containing one of the largest collec- 
tions of palms that was ever gathered. He knows the botan- 
ical name of every palm and recognizes it whether in his garden 
or in the desert. He knows over 100 varieties. He respects 
the botanical names of the palm and manifests a contempt for 
the geological names as applied to minerals. He declares that 
geological names never yet found minerals or oil, nor have 
professional geologists been very successful in directing any- 
one how to find them. 

When a young man, the nomadic blood in his veins 
stirred him to accept eagerly an opportunity to accompany 
a government party which was to survey Oklahoma. The 
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outdoor life so charmed him that he later proceeded in to New 
Mexico as a Government mule buyer. Although he was not 
yet 17 he encountered exciting experiences with Indians, who 
were active in these expeditions. The government troops, 
having captured many horses from these marauding Indians, 
announced a sale and young Doheny saw a chance to under- 
take his first business venture. He had saved enough to buy 
92 head. The next job was to tame the horses, not one of 
which had been broken. He became so expert at handling 
them that he attained quite a reputation as a jockey at the 
horse races which the pioneers of those days delighted in 
improvising. When he sold out, his profits exceeded $2,000. 

The wilderness kept calling to him, holding out the lure 
of finding gold. A famous fortune seeker — Charles Quidero 
— organized a party to invade the Black Hills district of 
Dakota to prospect for placer gold. Edward Doheny enrolled 
and was destined to become famous, but not through this 
experience. The government created a reservation for Black 
Feet Sioux, ordered all prospectors out, and the military con- 
fiscated the old Quidero outfit. 

This did not daunt Doheny. An ambitious expedition 
was being organized by several prospectors and the party was 
well financed. Doheny was taken along, it being considered 
lucky to have a tenderfoot with them. They had many hair- 
raising adventures, but increased little in wealth. 

And here Doheny decided to study up on metallurgy and 
geology. He procured books on these subjects. The early 
smattering of chemistry and geology that he had acquired and 
his aptitude for mathematics stood him in good stead. Like 
so many men of mark, his forte was particularly in mental 
arithmetic. 

With a companion he undertook a journey of 800 miles 
to Arizona and met during the entire trip only one white 
man, at Navajo, in the Red Desert. While in Arizona, Doheny, 
who had now become a keen-eyed prospector who could spot 
a likely stain on a rock with the best of the veterans, struck 
his first rich sign. By building a crude stone mill to crush 
the ore, he won gold in paying quantities. However, the wan- 
der-lust shortly took hold of him again, and off he went to 
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blaze new trails and seek other gold fields. After many pri- 
vations and hair-breadth escapes, he finally discovered the 
potentialities of the Black Range mountain district in what 
is now Sierra county, New Mexico. In less than ninety days, 
a town of 5,000 people had sprung up, railroad connections 
were established with telegraphic facilities, and Doheny be- 
came a bonanza king. 

By this time he was worth about $30,000, but had made 
a vow that he would clean up $100,000 as a prospector or die 
in the attempt. His next strike was a unique silver placer mine 
on the spot which, thanks to Doheny’s enterprise, developed 
into Kingston, New Mexico. It was stated that chunks of 
silver could be picked up with little trouble and soon 6,000 
people were camping all around the ground. Doheny’s for- 
tunes rose in leaps and bounds. He was then only 24, but 
he had blossomed into an important mine operator. He 
formed a co-partnership with C. A. Canfield, who had such 
a nose for ore that he could discover valuable mines with 
greater ease and certainty than the diviner can locate water 
with his rod. With his partner he developed one property 
which was netting him a clean profit of half a million dollars 
a year. Instead of remaining to take in the cash he promptly 
sold out. The difficulties having been solved, the situation 
no longer attracted him. It so happened that one day he 
fell down a 120-foot shaft and broke both legs. Lying on 
his back in the hospital he threw himself enthusiastically into 
the study of law, graduated in six months, and was admitted 
immediately to partnership in a law firm. 

His next mining venture was in shipping rich ores for 
smelter mixture from Mexico into the United States. This 
proved a paying business until the McKinley tariff bill came 
along, which imposed half a cent a pound on such ores, with 
the result that Doheny found himself dead broke. 

Next we find him in the Mojave desert. Here he oper- 
ated mines rich in gold, but with ore so refractory that it was 
virtually impossible to work it. From South Africa had come 
reports of the wonderful cyanide process which had been in- 
stalled on the rich Watersrand. The cyanide process is one 
of two ways in which gold is extracted from low-grade ores 
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which contain only from $2 to $10 per ton of gold. The ore 
is first crushed in stamp mills, until it is quite fine. It is then 
treated to a solution of potassium cyanide, which dissolves the 
gold. This liquid is then treated with zinc, by which the gold 
is released and distributed. “The method is employed in the 
Transvaal gold mines and has been adopted now in the mines 
all over the world. Doheny hied himself to Denver, where a 
demonstration was to be given, and analyzed the process, found 
it satisfactory, bought from its inventors the right to use it 
and set up the first cyanide plant in this part of the world. 

Years of ups and down then followed. Rarely did 
Doheny sleep under any other ceiling than the wide heavens. 
Each night he lay down with his faithful rifle at his side, his 
six-shooter ready for action and a hunter's knife at his belt. 
One night a mountain lion sprang upon him as he lay on his 
open-air bed of twigs and seized his right arm. Quick as a 
flash he pulled his knife from his belt with his left hand and 
plunged it into the animal's throat. The beast recoiled, then 
with an angry, frenzied yell it again sprang at him with its 
full fury, but with a presence of mind sharpened by many 
adventures, the prospector grabbed his rifle and though the 
right wrist was torn and crushed, aimed a bullet which caught 
the lion during his spring. The paws and head reached him, 
but they were the paws and head of a dead animal. 

“Wasn't it perilous when you knew wild animals were 
prowling around? And wasn’t it cold in winter?’’ was asked 
of him. 

“There isn't a more comfortable feeling imaginable than 
to wake up at night and feel your well-tried rifle snuggling 
warmly at your side,’ he replied. ‘““The warmest bed | ever 
slept in was under a foot of snow. It took me a long time 
to become used to bed-rooms. I felt choked. No feather bed 
can compare with a bed of leaves and branches and pliant 
twigs.’ The recollections of them brought a gleam to his 
eyes. ‘I still prefer the habitations of nature to the habita- 
tions of man.” 

From this he transferred his affections to oil. He was 
stopping at a small hotel in the western part of Los Angeles 
when he noticed a wagon-load of brown material that re- 
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sembled some manganese ores he used to mine in New Mexico. 
He took a handful and found it was tarry and greasy. He 
asked the driver what it was. “‘It is breer,’’ he replied. That 
was his crude way of pronouncing brea, the Spanish word for 
pitch. It came from West Lake Park, he was told. 

Mr. Doheny immediately jumped on a street car and 
found the place without difficulty. Examining it he discovered 
tar exudes, which, mixing with the soil on the surface, made 
a tarry product, which he learned was being used in lieu of 
coal in several small manufacturing plants. 

Domestic coal sold in California at $20 a ton. No more 
ideal place could be found to develop a substitute for coal. 
Without ever having seen an oil district or an oil derrick, 
having never been east of Chicago in his life, his natural pros- 
pecting instinct told him that these tar exudes bore the same 
relation to the petroleum below that the rosin on the out- 
side of a pine tree bore to the more limpid sap within. He 
felt sure that by drilling to the source of these exudes he 
would develop a supply of petroleum. The only damper 
upon his elation over his discovery was the reflection that these 
exudes were in the midst of a city of 100,000 population and 
less than 30 miles from where successful oil wells were being 
worked by three well known companies. It was almost in- 
credible that the possibilities of this spot had not been rec- 
ognized by people connected with the nearby companies. It 
looked too good to be true; yet he felt that it was true. 

Again Mr. Doheny hunted up his old associate, Mr. 
Canfield, and took him to the place. They spent several days 
tracing out the different oil exudes in and near Los Angeles 
with a view to examining the most unlikely spot to make an 
experimental development. ‘The result of it all was that he 
bought the plot for $400, a price which taxed their joint cash 
resources. He started to sink a shaft five feet wide by seven 
feet long through the shale formation, being ignorant of the 
whole oil business. He knew only one way to prospect for 
oil, and that the same process employed in prospecting for 
minerals. His men fell to work with a will, digging and shovel- 
ing the stuff into buckets to be hoisted to the surface and 
carted away. He had sunk the shaft 155 feet in 28 days, an 
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almost superhuman achievement considering his ridiculously 
crude appliance. He struck oil there. 

He said later that if he had found what he was looking 
for, it would have meant his sudden death. If they had struck 
oil in commercial quantities they would have been instantly 
overcome by gas and asphyxiated before they could have 
scrambled out of the shaft. Even before this, they had come 
upon oil-soaked shale which admitted considerable quantities 
of gas and popped like pop corn, releasing little pockets of 
oil; enough to smear the shaft with black tar and almost choke 
them. 

Dimly recollecting having seen artesian wells being sunk 
in Wisconsin during his boyhood days he cut down a eucalyp- 
tus tree 60 feet high and made a pole, and laboriously wormed 
its point down through the bottom of the shaft. Suddenly 
gas spewed out and oil flooded the shaft to a depth of 10 or 
15 feet in a few moments. He arranged for the building of 
a wooden tank to hold about 100 barrels and found by bail- 
ing, that the well yielded about seven barrels a day. 

Alas the thick fluid was not salable. Its like was not 
being used anywhere in the State. Doheny succeeded in 
inducing a pipe manufacturer to dip his pipes into the oil to 
coat them. For eighteen months he and his partner labored 
heroically in developing other small wells by crude methods. 
Then Doheny recalled an old-time friend who had drilled oil 
wells in Pennsylvania and Ohio and brought him to Los 
Angeles. He purchased the up-to-date machinery he recom- 
mended and in ten days the new plant drilled a well 600 feet 
deep, which yielded 45 barrels a day. There he started in 
successfully to convert people to use this product as a sub- 
stitute for coal in factories, etc., and began to roll up wealth. 
He guaranteed a saving of 25% in fuel bills and each barrel 
brought him $1.75. 

Within five years, more than 200 companies were organ- 
ized and 2,300 wells were drilled within the city limits of 
Los Angeles. Houses had to be removed from many of the 
plots utilized. In an area of about 300 acres over 75,000,000 
barrels of oil were extracted, and many of the wells drilled 
over a quarter of a century ago are still producing. 
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Then Doheny, with his customary faith in his destiny as 
soon as the price of oil had tumbled to 30 cents a barrel, con- 
tracted to buy up every barrel produced. Then he went ahead 
and made contracts to supply thousands of barrels a month 
to consumers. Fortune dealt him a sorry lick. The pro- 
ducers failed to furnish the quantities agreed upon, and 
Doheny had to buy additional supplies from other sources at 
much higher prices to fill his contracts which thus compelled 
him to resort to loans from banks. 

When Bryan started his free silver campaign in 1896, 
Doheny was one of his most enthusiastic supporters. He was 
warned by the bankers that it would be a very bad thing for 
him and everybody else if free silver were introduced. But 
Doheny would not recant. He clung to his convictions, and, 
in order to avoid involuntary bankruptcy through the calling 
of his loans, he prepared a plan to turn over all his property 
to a trustee. On August 10, 1896, Doheny’s 48th birthday, 
he remarked to his friends that he had not forty dollars to 
his name. 

Yet after two years, we find him having regained all his 
Los Angeles property and was making hundreds of dollars a 
day from a new property he developed in the now famous 
Fullerton district of California. He sold out this property 
for $156,000 when he had it running successfully and resumed 
the activities he had started in the rich Bakersfield district until 
he was netting here an income of fully $500,000 a year. Then 
he sold out when there was nothing for him to do but to count 
the receipts. 

The passion of the pioneer and the prospector remained 
strong as ever in his blood. He had had a hand in every 
big oil strike throughout the West; but the West at the open- 
ing of the Twentieth Century had become a different land 
from what it was when Doheny hunted Indians, rode bareback 
at horse races, trudged 800 miles without meeting more than 
one white human being and had to depend on his marksman- 
ship for his daily food. He must needs find other worlds to 
conquer. 

Doheny knew that Mexico had developed no intensively 
rich coal regions and no known oil properties whatsoever. 
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With his associate, Mr. Canfield, he set out on a novel pros- 
pecting trip of several thousand miles, in a private car fur- 
nished by the Atchison Railway, accompanied by a cook and 
porter, both now in Mr. Doheny’s employment. Through 
deserts and mountains and valleys they traveled until they 
reached the Gulf Coastal Plain of Mexico. 

At Tampico, nine miles from the Gulf, their prospecting 
instincts were aroused. An Indian guide, answering their 
inquiry, offered to conduct them into a dense jungle, and they 
discovered what looked like the crater of an active volcano, 
filled with pitch tar through which great bubbles of gas were 
escaping, giving it the appearance of an immense boiling 
cauldron. After some investigating, they purchased 280,000 
acres and arranged to acquire a total of almost half a million 
acres. 

This Indian then conducted them to another place, some 
10 miles away, and here they found a boiling spring of lighter 
oil. The owner of the land had repeatedly raised his price 
$25,000 each time the Americans agreed to his figure, but 
finally a sale for 280,000 acres was consummated. Through 
jungle paths on horseback, in shallow water in canoes and 
along large rivers by steamer, Doheny and Canfield explored 
for several months, adding constantly to their holdings until 
they had built up a miniature empire. 

The Mexican Petroleum Co. with a capitalization of $10,- 
000,000 was formed in the fall of 1900. Drilling machinery 
was hurriedly shipped from Pittsburgh to Tampico, thence by 
rail and finally hauled through the jungles. Then followed 
the sinking of a well, which began to produce 50 barrels of 
very heavy oil daily. 

Into the jungles of Tampico and Tuxpam went Doheny 
and Canfield by foot and on horseback. They located the 
oil seepages and sought out the owners of the land. They 
paid from 60 cents per acre upward and astonished the Mexi- 
can people by the prices paid for such unproductive land. 
They were advised against paying such large prices by Mexican 
lawyers and landowners. 

But the Americans retorted that the price was immaterial. 
If they found what they were after, they would not hesitate 
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or haggle. The Mexicans named their own terms, took the 
cash and delivered title deeds running back through genera- 
tions. 

They then cleared the jungle and transformed it into a 
ranch. They built blacksmith shops, warehouses, water lines 
and hospitals. They bored for oil, developed the Mexican 
Petroleum Co. and brought forth the biggest oil gusher in the 
world. Pipe lines and railways were laid and then followed 
the gushers. British, Dutch, Waters-Pierce and some Standard 
Oil and Southern Pacific interests came in later, but American 
interests stood at the head. 

Mr. Doheny’s outstanding characteristics are his out-and- 
out honesty, his capacity for super-human industry, his illimit- 
able courage, his perennial cheerfulness and optimism, his 
breadth of vision, his generosity and his modesty. 

When the oil gushers in Texas made Mexican oil prac- 
tically worthless for a few months, Doheny stood by, just as 
Rockefeller did in Cleveland, and bought when nobody else 
was buying, believing that the future would vindicate his judg- 
ment. Doheny’s Mexican Petroleum interests advanced 
nearly 40% as his associates sold out. In the panic of 1907 
he kept millions on deposit, that his properties might be pro- 
tected against all contingencies. Ten years ago he disposed 
of some properties for more than $10,000,000 and half of the 
money went into Mexican Petroleum. His Mexican interests 
are valued as high as his California interests, but the social 
problem in Mexico concerns him more and takes hold upon 
his sympathies. 

Tampico was a cattle shipping point with less than 20,000 
people when he began operations there. Today it has a pop- 
ulation of more than 50,000. From October 14, 1915, until 
April 15, 1916, there was famine in that land among the native 
population. The warring forces had taken all the food out 
of the country and sent it to Vera Cruz, whence it had been 
shipped to Texas and sold for war supplies. Doheny bought 
it in Texas and shipped it back in the same packages to 
Tampico and fed the native Mexicans with it, so far as the 
American Consul certified they had need for food. 
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Doheny is a delver into statistics and these established 
him in his faith as to the great future of oil throughout the 
world. He believes that the time will come when coal loco- 
motives can be used profitably only in the coal regions. It 
has been demonstrated that an oil-burning engine can carry a 
train from New York to the Pacific Coast and back to New 
York without refueling. 

Near the terminus of the Mexican Petroleum Co.'s Rail- 
road at San Geronomio, on the borders of the Tamihahua 
Lagoon, still rises a cloud of steam from the ruins of the 
famous oil well, Dos Bocas. Dos Bocas came in in 1909. It 
was unexpectedly the world’s greatest gusher. Through an 
eight-inch pipe line shot a column into the air 1,500 feet high. 
Then the earth heaved 300,000,000 barrels of liquid for days. 
A torrential flood reached the boiler fires and soon in place 
of that eight-inch pipe was a seething mass, 100 acres in 
extent. Soldiers and civilians fought the flow and flames to 
restrict the area of damage, but for many nights the Dos Bocas 
well lit up sea and shore for 150 miles around. 

Very few people know the true geological structure of 
Mexico. Nothing like it uncovered in the United States re- 
sembles the underground formation in that country. In Calli- 
fornia the pumping is from well-defined areas of oil sands 
2,000 to 3,000 feet deep. Yet there are no oil sands in 
Mexico. About 2,000 feet below the level of the sea the oil 
drills strike the bed of ancient oceans and from coral reefs 
with 50% porosity spurt the greatest oil wells in the world. 
No pipe line yet constructed has been built to receive the full 
measure from one of these gushers. 

Edward L. Doheny, American engineer and prospector, 
miner and pioneer in the oil fields of Los Angeles, was more 
than a millionaire as was also his partner, Canfield, when they 
entered Mexico in 1900 to prospect for petroleum. They were 
not freebooters, seeking conquests, or the exploitation of peo- 
ples nor did they defy laws or Governments. They were 
looking to do in Mexico what they had done in California and 
with their own fortunes lift its spoils to the surface, under 
Mexican laws, treaties and customs and with the aid of Mexi- 
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can labor. Diaz in Mexico had invited outside talent and 
money. It was Boston money that had built the railroad from 
Arizona to the port of Guaymas on the Gulf of California 
and from El Paso to the City of Mexico, with its branch to 
Tampico. 

Casiana No. 7 came in September 10, 1910, at 75,000 
to 80,000 barrels a day and was shut in later to 25,000 bar- 
rels a day under 256 pounds pressure. However, more than 
double this amount should be taken from the well, were there 
shipping facilities from Tampico. Casiana No. 6 was flowing 
15,000 barrels a day when it was closed in a month before 
before No. 7 came in. 

Nearly 20 miles farther south by the Mexican Petroleum 
Co.’s railway and pipe, water and gas line is the greatest oil 
well in the world today — Cerro Azul, which means “Blue 
Hill’ and which “blew in’”’ February 9, 1916, and shot 1,400,- 
000 barrels of oil into the air before it could be capped. Half 
of this was saved by quickly constructed reservoirs. The 
column of oil measures 600 feet, and when it was shut in 
the delivery was at the rate of more than 260,000 barrels per 
day. 

The Mexican Petroleum Co. has put more than $20,000,- 
000 in cash into development within Mexico, and with its 
majority owner, the Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co., has a like sum in shipping. Building will round out a fleet 
of 22 ships of 200,000 total tonnage, costing about $17,000,- 
000. It does not own its ocean-going oil carriers, but has put 
more than $3,000,000 into refining and storage plants in the 
United States. 

All through the years of uprising and revolts in Mexico, 
the Doheny properties have been treated with exceptional 
good will by the Mexican people. Mr. Doheny from the start 
had treated every one from the humblest and most illiterate, — 
to the highest Government officials with scrupulous fairness 
and consideration. ~The Mexican people realize that he has 
been one of their real benefactors and that he took up vast 
land of unhealthy, uninhabitated jungle and transformed it 
into a sanitary industrial area, giving well-paid employment 
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to many thousands and bringing about the healthful living con- 
ditions in Tampico and elsewhere. They saw in Mr. Doheny, 
therefore, a genuine friend and invaluable contributor to their 
welfare. And Mr. Doheny has well earned their affectionate 
regard. 
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Charles A. Coffin, who was head of the General 
Electric Co. for the past forty years, is the man 
who made possible the electrification of the world. 


He was a pioneer in the electrical field; the first 
successfully to establish an organization which 
brought electricity with its many uses to the public. 
He has had many followers, but he paved the way. 
To him is due the greatest amount of credit for 
electricity applied to modern industrial and busi- 
ness methods. 


CHARLES A. COFFIN 


HARLES A. COFFIN, the man who founded, organized 
and developed the General Electric Co., the man who 
has received innumerable honors and decorations from 

governments throughout the world, the man who deserves the 
credit for the utilization of electricity in its many forms all over 
the globe, is a man who shrinks from publicity. The news- 
paper reading public has never even seen his picture. He 
habitually refuses to be interviewed. Those few who realize 
his greatness inquire with a persistent curiosity ““Why?’’ — and 
his friends remark, “‘He can afford to be modest.” 

“By their works ye shall know them’’ — and the history 
of electricity during the past four decades is a history of the 
projects fostered and nurtured by this man who grew and 
broadened just as the industry with which his name is asso- 
ciated grew and broadened. 

It was just forty years ago when Mr. Coffin was put in 
charge of the Thompson-Houston Co., although he had pre- 
viously been engaged in the manufacture of shoes. This 
company later combined with the Edison company to become 
the General Electric. Mr. Coffin was made president of this 
new organization which was then looked upon rather dubiously 
by business men who believed that while electricity was an 
interesting plaything, it could never be commercialized to any 
advantage. He retained the presidency of the General Elec- 
tric until June, 1913, when he became chairman of the board 
of directors. He resigned as chairman in May, 1922 and the 
board accepted his resignation with “‘deep regret.’” He is still 
a director of the company and will continue to devote his 
time and energies to the policies of the remarkable corporation 
of which he was so long the head. 

Tangible evidence of the foresight, the follow-through, the 
master-mind of this executive genius can be seen at the Gen- 
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eral Electric plant in Schnectady, N. Y. This plant is the last 
word in electrically operated equipment. It has 100 miles of 
electric railroad track, which runs indoors, outdoors, upstairs, 
and downstairs; 21 electric locomotives; 12,000 motors of 
50,000 horsepower, each of which drive direct the individual 
machines on which they are placed. There is no inefficient 
lighting or unnecessary accident hazard resulting from the 
usual pulleys, belts and overhead shafting that is found in most 
factories. All telephone, light, power, and fire alarm wires 
are underground. Mail is transmitted by compressed air tubes 
that run underground between the many sending and receiving 
stations. 

Looking down on the plant from an airplane, one could 
not help but notice the wide, scrupulously clean streets and 
grounds, but this cleanliness is not so difficult to understand, 
when one realizes that a force of 360 employes have as their 
duty the work of keeping the grounds and buildings spick and 
span. 

Mr. Coffin saw the advantage of having such a plant, and | 
each detail was carefully worked out by men skilled in each 
particular line. He saw the advantage of efficient buildings 
and equipment, and yet not for one moment did he ignore 
that most important phase of industrial development, the 
‘“*human”’ side, — the welfare of those who were working for 
the company, and for him. 

The number of employees at Schenectady twenty-seven 
years ago was 2,500. Now the number reaches nearly ten 
times that amount. 

Statistics show that Mr. Coffin has built up not only a 
100% efficiently equipped plant, but a corps of satisfied 
workers as well. Of the 23,798 employes now at Schenectady 
11,301 have kept their jobs for five years or more, 4,714 for 
ten years or more, and 1,050 for twenty-five years or more. A 
total of over 47% of their employes have kept continuously at 
work for five years or more. 

Labor turnover is one of the biggest problems an indus- 
trial executive has to face. High labor turnover means in- 
creased cost, for it means continually breaking in new men. 
Executives and employment managers throughout the country 
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have decided that the best way to minimize labor turnover is 
to keep those employed content with working conditions, satis- 
fied with wage schedules, and in close touch with executives. 
The above figures show conclusively how thoroughly Mr. Coffin 
has followed through on this policy. 

Several other unusual features are to be found in the 
Schenectady plant, for which he deserves no small share of 
credit. They have an emergency hospital, a dental clinic, 
equipped with X-Ray. The restaurant, which has as its most 
noticeable characteristic thorough cleanliness, serves a million 
meals a year, a twenty-five cent noon dinner being furnished. 
A total of over two thousand employees are attending educa- 
tional courses which help them in their work. Careful atten- 
tion is paid to foreigners, and hundreds of them recently took 
out naturalization papers, not because they were forced to, but 
because they were educated up to it. Every day there are held 
indoor concerts which are arranged by the workers themselves. 
In addition to this there are regular weekly band concerts. All 
shop workers who have been in the employ of the company 
for ten years or more receive one week's vacation with pay. 
Pension, insurance, and saving systems have been very care- 
fully worked out. Every employe cannot help but feel that 
he is working for the best, the kindest organization in the 
world. Every employe appreciates the thought of Mr. Coffin 
in planning and bringing about all the benefits which he now 
enjoys. 

Of all the keys to Charles A. Coffin’s success, one might 
pick as the master key the power and the ability he has to 
associate himself with men of highest caliber. The gigantic 
organization he has built up ranks so high in the industrial 
world that any man is proud to work for it. Yet Mr. Coffin 
has carefully picked his men. 

Hundreds of them receive more publicity daily than he 
ever has. But this is not because they are more deserving of 
publicity. It is well for the public that some of Mr. Coffin’s 
fellow workers do not shrink so much from publicity, for any 
press notice that they may receive helps those who read to find 
out more about the man who hates to talk about himself. By 
reading of Steinmetz, it is possible to have a keener insight 
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into the life of the man for whom Steinmetz works — Charles 
A. Coffin. 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, chief consulting engineer for 
the General Electric Co., is recognized as an authority on 
lightning. He recently startled the world by producing 
a bolt of lightning in his laboratory which splintered a 
huge block of wood, hurtling the particles twenty-five feet 
through the air. He believes that lightning can never be har- 
nessed, as its duration is too short. The stories of how he 
‘played with lightning’’ have made such good reading that 
many of the big dailies have run them. Little has been said, 
however, about his every day work at the Schenectady plant. 
Mr. Steinmetz has a remarkably wide awake mind. He has 
even gone so far as to explain Einstein's theory of relativity. 

An interesting story is told in connection with Dr. Stein- 
metz’s work which, although it worries the Anti-Tobacco agita- 
tors, shows that the executives of whom Mr. Coffin was the 
head, were not narrow minded — even to the point of break- 
ing a hard and fast rule. 

Dr. Steinmetz habitually smokes long black cigars. Dur- 
ing his first few days at the General Electric, he was working 
on a problem, and smoking. He was told that it was against 
the rules of the plant for anyone to smoke. The next day 
Steinmetz was not at work; and he stayed out for several days. 
The electrical department was working on a problem and 
thought that he might be able to help them. They went to his 
home and asked him to tackle the puzzle that was confronting 
them. ‘What's the use’ he explained, “I can’t smoke, there- 
fore | can’t work.’’ Then it was that the official announce- 
ment came that Dr. Steinmetz could smoke whenever, and 
wherever he chose. 

Dr. Steinmetz unconsciously paid Charles A. Coffin a 
great compliment when he once said, “Inventions? — are there 
really such things? We speak of the telephone as a great 
invention and the world gasps at the inventor’s brilliance. Call 
it a development and the world is scarcely interested. But all 
things are really developments.” 

Mr. Coffin does not pose as an inventor, but he has made 
inventions possible; he has made inventions practicable and 
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he has been an all important factor in the development of 
electricity. He has been called “the man who put electricity 
over.” 

Although Mr. Coffin is very unwilling to talk about him- 
self, he is so deeply interested in the past, present, and future 
of electricity, that he is more free to discuss that subject. 

As Mr. Coffin remembers the beginnings of the industry, 
the main difficulty to be overcome was that there were no 
salesmen to get electricity to the people. There were no men 
trained to tell the advantages of electrification, and such a 
thing as a canvass for subscribers of an electric system was un- 
heard of in those days. Mr. Coffin emphasized faith in elec- 
tricity as the all important power which brought electricity to 
the people. He himself had faith in it and instilled this faith 
in the minds and hearts of the motley sales force he gathered 
around him. This sales force was picked from professional 
men, from insurance men, from any source that looked prom- 
ising. 

It was the duty of these salesmen to ‘“‘plant the plants 
that grew electric currents,’’ as Mr. Coffin likes to humorously 
refer to it. 

The large service plants in existence today are the out- 
growth of the small central power stations that were thus estab- 
lished forty years ago. 

Mr. Coffin points to the great metropolis to show what 
great dependence we now place upon electricity. Thousands 
upon thousands are dependent upon electric traction to take 
them to their places of business. When they get to the office 
or shop where they are employed, they may switch on the elec- 
tric light, pick up the telephone and in that way dispatch a 
telegram. In the first five minutes of the modern business 
man’s life he uses not one, but many of the inventions which 
were made marketable and given to the public by Charles A. 
Coffin. 

Mr. Coffin, having been constantly associated with the 
electrical field, sees the influence of electricity where the com- 
mon laymen would not think to look for it. He sees that 
electricity has been a great centralizing force in the world. He 
sees that electricity made the big city. Imagine people coming 
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to work without the aid of electric transportation, coming to an 
office where there are no telephones or telegraphs, and you will 
see that the majority of advantages that are taken for granted 
in the up-to-date city office would no longer exist. A business 
concern might just as well open up an office in the country, 
or suburbs, as open an office where they could not get in 
touch with the outside world except by direct personal contact. 

And just as electricity has been the centralizing force 
in the world, it may now prove to be the decentralizing force, 
predicts Mr. Coffin. When light, heat, power, means of com- 
munication, and other electrical conveniences can be wired 
direct to that part of the country that is less densely populated 
— when this electrical power can be transported at a reason- 
able rate — it is certainly logical to predict that executives 
will be glad to get away from subway jams, freight congestion, 
high prices, high rents, cramped living quarters, and many 
other inconveniences of city life. 

The greatest gift of electricity has been efficient means 
of communication. Whereas, hitherto we used electricity to 
take us to the city, in the future we shall use it to take the 
city to us. 

Mr. Coffin points out the tremendous economic saving 
involved, if electric development continues its natural course. 
Imagine, for example, what might be saved if, instead of ship- 
ping coal way across the country, coal were to be used to 
generate electric power right at the place where it was mined. 
Industrial development should logically take the next step of 
operating small electrically driven factories at the localities 
where the raw materials needed by that industry can be found. 

And while discussing this decentralization which he pre- 
dicts, Mr. Coffin shows his humaneness, his big-heartedness, 
when he says that getting away from the city would be a won- 
derful thing for the children, who should have room to stretch, 
to run, and to grow, both physically and spiritually. 

Electricity knits the world together. It is interesting to 
note, as has been pointed out by Mr. Coffin, that it was not 
until we brought Japan electricity, that Japan came into her 
own. It is because of the world wide influence of the company 
organized long ago by him, that Mr. Coffin has an international 
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reputation among those who know and appreciate our nation’s 
big men. 

There has been much published of late concerning the 
radio. Broadcasting stations have sprung up and the youth 
of the nation, who were the ones originally interested, now 
have their parents ‘“‘listening in.”’ It looks as though radio 
had come to stay, had come to develop . Mr. Coffin speaks of 
the possibility of sometime enjoying a Broadway drama by 
means of home radio equipment. But he is very broad-minded 
on the subject and states that such a program is only a dream. 
Yet he firmly contends that we are just in the beginning of an 
electric age. 

Mr. Coffin’s faith in electricity has not been the least 
shaken during his many years of service. It has grown as he 
saw the achievements of electrical wizards spreading across the 
continent. The system he employed to make this possible 
was daring, yet remarkable in its simplicity. To the research 
laboratories of the General Electric were sent the greatest scien- 
tists obtainable. They were given everything they needed in 
the way of equipment. The scientists were not instructed to 
make money for the company. They were not instructed to 
confine their research to commercial purposes. They were 
given a free lance — merely told to find out all they could 
about electricity. 

Business men would frown upon such a costly proposi- 
tion that promised no immediate return on the money invested. 
Yet Coffin followed through, and met with phenomenal suc- 
cess with his plans, which did not have as their main motive 
the quest for the almighty dollar. 

All these years the brains of this man have been turning 
out schemes for the more widespread distribution of electricity 
—and yet he cannot define just what electricity is. This 
sounds incongrous, but it is also true that Thomas Fdison also 
is unwilling to offer any positive definition, his nearest approach 
to a definition being ‘“‘the unknown something which makes 
matter move.’ 

Mr. Coffin himself would come under this definition, for 
on account of his modesty he is practically unknown to the 
general public, but it is certain that he makes things move. It 
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is certain that the organization of which he was so long the 
head has taken tremendous strides forward. 

The personal appearance of the man is not impressive. 
He is so unassuming that his very bearing betrays it. He isa 
slightly built man, gray-haired, and has a very soft voice. Few 
men of his age are actively engaged in any occupation, yet Mr. 
Coffin is still looking forward to a bright future for the elec- 
trical world and doing all in his power to make that future 
come true. 

Outside of his business interests, Mr. Coffin takes pleasure 
in the field of art. He belongs to several art clubs, the West- 
chester Country Club and is associated with the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the Exchange Club of Boston, and 
the Union League. He is a former trustee of Vassar College. 
All of which goes to show that he does not confine all his en- 
ergies to business alone. 

Electricity has shaped history. It will reshape civilization. 
No matter what the future of electricity may be, no matter 
how many new names may come before the public eye as elec- 
trical geniuses, Charles A. Coffin will always be the man to 
whom our modern electrical wonders can be traced. He de- 
veloped faith in the things that electricity could do for man- 
kind. He then very carefully planned, organized, and 
replanned, methods to bring to the public those conveniences 
which were first scoffed at as mere toys. He has given us 
much, and perhaps some day a text book which digs down to 
the very bottom of things, will give a list of those who 
have made American history — and up at its head will appear 


the name of Charles A. Coffin. 
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It has been sad of many great men that they 
had ‘‘too many irons on the fire.’? John Jacob 
Astor handled a great many enterprises, but he 
handled them so well that none can say his interests 
lay wn “‘too many’’ lines. 

He built up the Astor fortune of millions of 
dollars by shrewd dealing in real estate and furs. 
He was a worker, a man who seized Opportumty 
by the forelock, before she had a chance to knock. 
Truly one of America’s greatest financial and in- 
dustrial giants! 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


HE story of the career of John Jacob Astor is a romance 
of finance. He was the founder of the Astor family 
and their estates in this country and England. The 

name of John Jacob Astor is the most notable of the early 
pioneers and veterans of the German race, who laid the founda- 
tions of fortune in America. John Jacob Astor was the fourth 
son of a highly respectable village butcher at Waldorf, near 
Heidelberg, the town famed in history for its duels. The gen- 
eration to which he belonged (he was born July 17th, 1763) 
has shown even more than its predecessors that vigorous vitality 
which has enabled the old German stock to do so much both 
for the Old World and the New. 

This ambitious youth remained in Waldorf until sixteen 
years of age when he went to London. An uncle was a member 
of the firm of Astor & Broadwood, manufacturers of pianos 
and other musical instruments, and Henry Astor, an older 
brother of John Jacob, was already in the employ of that con- 
cern. Under the name of Broadwood & Co., it afterwards at- 
tained a wide reputation and importance, but at this early date, 
its business was limited. The best it could do for the youthful 
adventurer from Waldorf was to give him temporary employ- 
ment where he could learn lessons in business, acquire the 
English language, hear all the news that came to London, grow 
taller, stronger and to enable him intelligently to decide his 
next step forward. : 

At that time the thoughts of all England, and indeed of all 
Europe, were concentrated upon the changing fortunes of the 
war waging for the independence of the British colonies in 
America. All the young men on that side of the Atlantic were 
taking sides for or against the Western phenomenon, and the 
fact that they did so, changed the future of the world. At that 
time all the seas were held by the vigilant cruisers of Great 
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Britain. At last, almost unexpectedly, the long war came to a 
close and commercial communication with America was but 
imperfectly opened in 1782. At this time young Astor was a 
stalwart young man of twenty. He was ready to try his for- 
tune in the new country. So he sailed for Baltimore at a date 
when the British fleet and army still lingered in possession of the 
city and harbor of New York. It was a long, slow, tedious 
sailing voyage, but it had better fortune than many another 
that was undertaken during the perilous summer of 1783. On 
board was a furrier from America with whom an acquaintance 
was formed during the dull days of tacking westward. Astor's 
previous experiences had made him well acquainted with all 
the ins and outs of the adventurous calling which supplied his 
stock in trade. Much information was also obtained concern- 
ing the claims and exactions of the British Hudson Bay Co. and 
the probable changes which would follow the establishment of 
the independence ef the United States, with a boundary along 
the old Canadian and Great Lakes line. It became evident to 
him, upon inquiry, that New York City, as soon as its British 
garrison should be withdrawn, would hold a strategic position 
in developing the fur trade of the future and a new idea kindled 
within him of the possibilities in that trade. 

Young Astor had with him about $500 worth of musical 
instruments which he had obtained from his brother, to set up 
business in New York. Meeting this furrier on the ship, he 
agreed to the suggestion that he trade these instruments for 
American furs. This he did in New York and, returning to 
London, sold the furs at a large profit. Coming back to New 
York he established a fur trade with England and built ships to 
facilitate the conduct of his business. He prospered and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was worth $250,000. Then 
he began buying land and houses in New York, built many 
buildings and was so shrewd in making real estate investments 
that they often increased a hundred-fold. He was liberal and 
charitable, and dying in 1848, his estate was estimated at 
$35,000,000. His chief public benefaction was the Astor 
Library, now a part of the New York Public Library, which 
stands on Bryant Park facing Fifth Avenue on the west and 
close to 42nd Street. The New York Public Library also 
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embraces the Lenox Library and the Tilden Trust, with which 
were later included the New York Library and its forty-two 
city libraries, endowed through the munificence of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

When Mr. Astor died in 1848 he left $450,000 for a 
public library in the city of New York. This bequest was in- 
creased by his son, William B. Astor, and grandsons, one of 
whom, William Waldorf Astor, now an English peer, in 1882 
to 1885 was United State Minister to Italy. Among the first 
trustees of the Astor Library appointed by Mr. Astor himself 
were Washington Irving and Fitz-Greene Halleck. The lib- 
rary was opened in 1854 with 90,000 volumes. In 1895 it had 
about 300,000 volumes. In some departments, as Oriental 
languages, it is unsurpassed by any library in the country. In 
that year it was consolidated with the Lenox Library and the 
Tilden bequest. 

When the year 1800 opened, there was no other business 
man in New York who was rated at a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The ancestor of the Astor family accumulated the largest 
fortune known in this country before the Civil War, the bulk 
of his wealth arising out of the early growth of New York, 
represented by the advancing value of land as the city ev- 
panded. During the closing years of the preceding century, 
he had arranged with Astor & Broadwood to become their 
agent in America, besides receiving consignments of musical 
instruments from other concerns. On his return from England 
he opened a suitable salesroom and became the first regular 
dealer in musical instruments in the United States. But he did 
not on this account give any less attention to his other under- 
takings, and these were reaching out in several directions be- 
yond the fur business. Mr. Astor was one of the pioneers of 
American shipping. He not only bought or chartered vessels 
to carry his own furs, with whatever additional freights could 
be obtained, but the character of the return cargoes and his 
management of them, speedily entitled him to a high rank 
among the successful merchants of New York. As a matter of 
fact, he became America’s foremost merchant. 

The outstanding features of Mr. Astor's career were his 
establishment of the American Fur Co., the founding of the fur 
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trading station in Oregon on the left bank of the Columbia 
River in 1811 of Astoria, named in his honor; his identity with 
the growth of New York City, in which he came to be known 
as ‘‘the landlord of New York;’’ his connection with the ship- 
building and carrying trade and his philanthropy in establishing 
the first notable public library in America. 

As the nineteenth century opened, American ships were 
as yet by no means secure upon the sea. The maritime laws of 
nations were but loosely interpreted and American commerce 
had outgrown any efficient care of the infant navy of the United 
States. Our entire northern frontier on land was dominated 
by British posts and forts; no less than five considerable ports 
within the American line were still held by British garrisons in 
hardly concealed alliance with the Indian tribes. These con- 
stituted a barrier not only to the fur trade, but to the national 
sentiment. The Mississippi was our western boundary, and all 
beyond was French territory. The southeastern boundary was 
in doubt, but Florida was Spanish, if a border could be defined. 
Not only that, but an unknown vastness on the Pacific Coast 
and in the middle of the continent was also Spanish. The 
United States was only powerful on the Atlantic slope as yet. 
However, American settlers were pushing rapidly into the Ohio 
country and there were vague rumors of mighty changes soon 
to come. 

In 1803 all men were startled by the sudden success 
of President Thomas Jefferson in daring to plan for the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory. It was Napoleon's blow at 
England, given almost in desperation, but it at once extended 
the northern frontier of the United States, across the conti- 
nent to a much disputed point on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. It led somewhere away north of the Columbia River, 
but of that exceedingly distant stream at that time there were 
only vague ideas. It was in 1811 that the Pacific Fur Co., of 
which John Jacob Astor was chief proprietor, founded the 
town of Astoria, immortalized in Washington Irving’s book 
with that title. In the early years of the century Mr. Astor made 
annual visits to Montreal, where he purchased furs, and shipped 
them from Canada to London. 

At a very early period, furs in northern countries consti- 
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tuted the wealth of the people, and valuable skins were used 
as currency in payment of debts, and in commercial exchanges 
with other countries. When the Russians took possession of 
Siberia, they received tribute in furs. A similar condition of 
things existed in some of our Western States, if we accept as 
history the old song: 


“‘“General Jackson! Who is he? 
They say he lives in Tennessee; 
But Tennessee is no great things, — 
She pays her debts in raccoon skins.”’ 


The trade in furs was carried on extensively in western 
Europe by the Hansards—merchants belonging to the Hanse- 
atic League—who occupied the towns on the southern shores 
of the Baltic Sea. Later, an English company was formed, by 
which a direct trade was established between England and Rus- 
sia, the company being protected and encouraged by the Rus- 
sian emperor. This company had posts on the White Sea, and 
sent trading parties into distant regions, both for buying and 
selling peltry. The choicest furs in these times were appro- 
priated by the princes and nobles of Russia, Turkey and Persia. 
They often constituted the gifts of royalty to kings and others 
favored or honored by them. The Emperor of Russia sent 
presents of costly furs to Queen Mary and to Queen Elizabeth; 
but the Virgin Queen soon after interdicted the wearing of any 
but native furs, which so interfered with the trade that it de- 
clined and was finally abandoned. 

The early settlement of some of the Western Territories 
of the United States is due in part to the commercial interest 
awakened by the fur trade. As early as the year, 1763, a 
French company was formed at New Orleans, which, under the 
guidance of M. Laclede, the principal director, established a 
trading post at a place now occupied by the city of St. Louis. 
The brothers Chouteau were connected with this party, and, 
remaining in the country, their name was associated with the 
history of the fur trade and with that part of the country, then 
a wilderness, but now one of the most important portions of 
the United States. The enterprise of this company led them 
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to explore the numerous tributaries of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri; and, passing the Rocky Mountains, they established 
themselves on Lewis and Columbia Rivers. Several other com- 
panies were organized at different periods, in which appear 
the names of Major A. Henry, General W. H. Ashley, B. Pratte, 
J. J. Astor, Pierre Choutea and Cabanne, making St. Louis their 
center. 

As soon as restrictions imposed on the trade of the col- 
onies of Great Britain were removed, Astor opened a direct 
trade between Canada and the United States. From New York 
he shipped furs to different parts of Europe and to China. 
After years of profitable trade he endeavored to bring the fur 
business within the limits of the United States into the hands 
of American citizens. "To accomplish this he obtained, in the 
year 1809, a charter from the Legislature of New York incor- 
porating the “American Fur Co.,’’ with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, with the privilege of increasing it to $2,000,000. He fur- 
nished the capital and constituted, as a matter of fact, the com- 
pany. He succeeded in forming other companies, but his plans 
were seriously interrupted by the war with Great Britain in 
1812. After the war the operations of Mr. Astor were limited 
to the territory this side of the Rocky Mountains. 

The merchant statesman had fully developed his ideas 
concerning the new West by the year 1809. He warmly urged 
these ideas upon the United States Government. The old 
frontier, he said, must now be made thoroughly American, and 
must be guarded by American forts and lake cruisers for as 
far as the foot of Lake Michigan. From that point, by route 
ascertained by actual survey, there should be a chain of posts 
protecting traffic and immigration, all the way across the con- 
tinent, to the mouth of the Columbia River. From thence an 
American line of ships should connect with Asia, one of the 
Sandwich Islands being secured as a half-way station. He him- 
self at once single-handed set out to found the new seaport 
town of Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River. Long 
before the Overland stages ran, or the railway and telegraph 
were thought of, the work of this American line of ships was 
laid. The Pacific Mail Steamships of today make precisely the 
use of the Sandwich Islands that was assigned to them in Mr. 
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Astor’s Asiatic line, but they sail from a port which was not 
then American. 

The war of 1812 was in a direct line with Mr. Astor's 
policy, but on account of it he had temporarily to abandon his 
plans. It was a war singularly marked by civil and military 
blunders, but which, nevertheless, accomplished the purposes 
for which it was begun. At the end of it, American ships with 
sailors were free, the northern frontier was forever clear of 
encroachments, with the Great Lakes open to the future of 
American commerce. But while this was going on, the country 
had suffered a great deal. Mr. Astor, however, had entire 
faith in the securities of the United States and invested in them 
heavily. A subsequent advance in the price of all the purchases 
he made at war-time rates much more than reimbursed him for 
his many losses occasioned by the war. 

After the war Mr. Astor's interest in Asiatic commerce 
continued. His commercial operations expanded. The growth 
of New York City was already more than justifying his earlier 
purchases, and he was now reaching out yet further and buying 
land which had been mere pasture when he opened his first 
shop on Water Street. 

By the end of the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. Astor began to feel that his time for new enterprises and 
daring adventures has passed. The very nature of his invest- 
ments in New York real estate made them easier of administra- 
tion. From then on, without prejudice to his financial interests, 
he gave more time to books, to literary subjects and to indulg- 
ence in the philanthropic tastes on the broad scope he wished 
to fulfill in the most extravagant dreams of his youth. Wash- 
ington Irving was a frequent and welcome guest at his hospitable 
table. 

The older Astor was one of the coservators of the Repub- 
lic. He was a pioneer and a statesman, identifying himself par- 
ticularly with the growth of the nation’s greatest city. He was 
also a leading factor in the upbuilding of the great Northwest, 
—the Inland Empire. The Astor fortune at present is esti- 
mated at around $300,000,000 and is interwoven with the 
progress of New York City. He was a trail-blazer and an 
empire-builder. His name to the fourth generation is woven 
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into the warp and woof of the city of his residence. The offices 
of the Astor estate, with its vast rent rolls, are located in New 
York and are presided over by the youngest representative of 
the family, Vincent Astor. The father of Vincent Astor, John 
Jacob Astor, 2nd, was lost in the Titanic disaster. The mem- 
bers of the Astor family have social distinction and great pop- 
ularity in this country with the exception of William Waldorf 
Astor, who, disappointed, renounced his citizenship to live 
in England. Lady Astor, the wife of an Astor descendent, is 
the only woman member of the British Parliament. The Astor 
Estate, grown by accretion since the death of its founder, is one 
of the largest in this country. 
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Woolworth started with an idea, and from wt 
built up one of the greatest businesses of the world. 


The ‘‘ five-and-ten’’ 1s a monumental American- 
ism. It 1s a creation of a Giant—a creation that 
will probably prove an everlasting tribute to the 
memory of its progenitor. 


FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 


RANK W. WOOLWORTH, the nickel and dime king, 
who died two years ago a little under seventy years of 
age, was born on a farm in New York State and 

moved from there to Great Bend, New York, when he was 
eight years old. Mr. Woolworth was of yeoman stock. He 
inherited great physical advantages because his ancestors on 
both sides had been yeomanry since 1450. And yet this 
yeoman built the highest building in the world and with it a 
business which carried a good will — merchandising ability — 
which was appraised on the New York Stock Exchange at 
$50,000,000. The lesson of Frank W. Woolworth’s life is one 
of good will. Good will of the right kind, the lasting kind, 
cannot be won simply by advertising, for Woolworth was never 
a newspaper advertiser, nor by the spending of millions of 
dollars in proclaiming the merits of an article or a company. 
It has to be earned by merit, by giving full value. 

The world has been likened to a mirror, to an echo, to a 
bank. It is largely a reflection of our own selves and gives 
back the sound we put into it. It repays, with interest, what 
we deposit in it. The makers of many articles, as for example, 
collars, rate their good will as worth more than their entire 
plant. Frank W. Woolworth has built up a business wherein 
his customers exceed 700,000,000 annually, a daily average 
of over 2,250,000. The volume of business runs at the rate 
of more than $100,000,000 annually, representing about 
1,500,000,000 distinct and separate transactions. This busi- 
ness is represented by a store in every town in the United States 
of 8,000 population or more. The stores in the United States 
and Canada aggregate more than 1,000, employing between 
50,000 and 60,000 men and women. This organization is 
capitalized at $65,000,000, which shows what its merchandis- 
ing ability is valued at. And the annual volume of business 
done by the organization is indicated by the following approxi- 
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mate quantities of merchandise sold: 89,000,000 pounds of 
candy, 20,000,000 sheets of music, 50,000,000 pairs of 
hosiery, 12,000,000 pounds of salted peanuts, 2,000,000 
boxes of safety matches, 9,000,000 domestic toys, 21,000,000 
sticks of chewing gum, 1,700,000 nursing bottles, 6,250,000 
neckties, 15,000,000 cakes of soap, 5,000,000 phonograph 
records, 5,000,000 papers of hairpins, 5,000,000 papers of 
common pins, 2,250,000 boxes of crochet and embroidery cot- 
ton, etc. Its record of sales for 1921 was $147,644,999, an 
increase of $7,000,000 over 1920. 

_ This is, of course, the largest retail merchandising business 
in the world. 

Verily, the man who founded this business and built it up 
to such large proportions was a believer in the Biblical truth, 
““Despise not the day of small things.’’ He built, at a cost of 
$14,000,000, and became the sole owner of the highest build- 
ing in the world, which measures 792 feet. It is a landmark of 
the biggest city in the world and is an outstanding advertise- 
ment for all to see who visit New York. 

Frank Woolworth pronounced his ambition to be that of 
opening a store in every town in the world. And it is a matter of 
record that, however severe the discouragement, he never took 
a setback seriously. A visitor from the West, while in the store 
for which Mr. Woolworth worked as a clerk in the latter part 
of 1878, was telling the proprietor that 5-cent sales were prov- 
ing to be a great hit in a store in the West. He advised this 
firm to get together as many low priced articles as possible from 
old stock and add to them some new goods bought especially 
for the purpose. They were then to make a display of them 
and advertise that any article in the whole collection could be 
bought for 5c. Here was born the idea which multiplied until 
it became the biggest retail merchandising idea on earth. One 
member of the firm accepted the suggestion from the Westerner 
and went to New York City, where he bought less than $100 
worth of 5-cent articles and waited until the Fair week when 
he announced the sale. The store had such a collection of 
goods as the town had never before seen. The idea instantly 
appealed to the population, and there was not a single article 
left within a few hours. The experiment was tried on a Satur- 
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day and repeated on the following Saturday. Soon such sales 
were being held in other parts of the town, and the idea quickly 
spread into other towns. Merchants, large and small, saw in 
the scheme a quick road to fortune. The head of the store then 
advised young Woolworth to look around for a_ suitable 
location to start a second 5-cent store of his own. Woolworth 
explained that he did not have the necessary capital and his 
employer agreed to accept his note for $300 worth of goods. 
The first Woolworth store thereupon opened up in Utica, New 
York, and contained exactly $321 worth of 5-cent articles. The 
10-cent line was opened up later. 

This initial store in Utica did not turn out well. In fact, 
it proved a failure. The ambitious young merchant found him- 
self forced out of business. Some time afterward he returned 
from Utica with nothing but bitter experience to show for his 
adventure. He felt that there was nothing else for him to do 
but to take up his work at the store again. However, the head 
of the store had acquired a lot of faith in Woolworth and was 
ready to back him again and this time he chose Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania for the enterprise. There amidst the thrifty 
Pennsylvania Dutch, his experience was different. From the 
day the doors opened the store was a success. 

The Lancaster venture started the business of 5-cent and 
10-cent merchandising off to success. But in the meantime the 
idea had caught on and had resulted in a multiplication of 
stores throughout the country, the most of which were doomed 
to failure. The mortality among 5 and 10-cent stores was 
appalling. Probably if there had not been a Frank W. Wool- 
worth in the business the idea would never have gained the 
headway it did. For in a comparatively short space of time 
we find him to be the only man in this line of business remain- 
ing in the field. 

The Lancaster store has ever since done business on a 
prosperous basis and has had many offshoots in the town. 
In June, 1897, shortly after opening the store in Lancaster, 
another was tried in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This venture 
proved unprofitable and had to be dropped. But the Lancaster 
venture had shown Frank Woolworth that his life-work was to 
be found in the opening and running of 5-cent and 10-cent 
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stores. With the real enthusiasm of the pioneer he began to 
devise ways and means of standardizing this business and put- 
ting it upon a permanent footing. He had madea lucky strike in 
opening up in the thrifty town of Lancaster and it now remained 
for him to watch closely and develop the idea. He studied it 
day and night, took notice of the kinds of goods that the peo- 
ple wanted, saw how the lines might be multiplied and added 
to, saw the requirements of displaying the goods and how new 
ideas could be put into the business. The failure of the Harris- 
burg venture did not in the least disturb him. The business was 
growing, slowly but surely, and he was gaining confidence 
every day. By the middle of 1880 he was worth $2,000 and 
he visited the old town from which he started and was received 
there with great acclaim. 

Returning to Lancaster, he arranged for his brother to 
open a store in Scranton. The Scranton store made Wool- 
worth’s brother a millionaire. 

Mr. Woolworth’s next venture was in Philadelphia. At 
the end of three months he was $380 in the hole and called the 
venture off. This made three failures out of the first five 
stores opened and did not make the business look especially 
promising. But the steel had entered the spirit of young Wool- 
worth and he was determined to see the game through. He 
was as eager for the business as ever and as determined to 
stick to it. 

In 1882, Seymour H. Knox, his cousin, wanted to go into 
business. Woolworth arranged an equal partnership with him 
and they opened a new store in the town of Reading, Pa. This 
store is still running at the original location and Knox, who died 
a few years ago, was a multi-millionaire. Again he had struck 
the business right and made good. 

Then he decided to tackle Harrisburg again. He got a 
good man, opened up on a partnership basis and the store is 
still running, highly successful. Trenton, N. J., was invaded 
on the same basis. Mr. Woolworth during this period was 
finding it profitable to have partners in each store, upon whom 
he could depend to have the business properly attended to and 
this principle was carried out in store after store. 

By this time he had decided to tackle the larger cities, not- 
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withstanding his disappointment in Philadelphia. He opened 
a large store in Newark, which was unsuccessful. In six months 
he had to close it down. Elmira, N. Y., also refused to warm 
up to one of his stores. 

But these experiences were well worth while to Mr. Wool- 
worth. He was rapidly getting the business down to a science. 
He was sailing uncharted seas, but was accumulating a vast 
fund of experience which later stood him in good stead in 
selecting localities in the towns where his business might be a 
success. He eventually developed his own census for the whole 
United States and Canada. He came to know which towns 
were growing, which ones were standing still and which ones 
were going back. He made a special study of the movements 
of people and planned for coming developments. He had the 
United States and Canada divided up into nine districts and 
kept close tabs on what was going on. He reduced the whole 
business to a system of organization and co-operation. By this 
system he could pick out the best towns, the best streets, and 
the best locations for a 5 and 10-cent store. By close attention 
to his study, it was possible to make desirable locations in the 
path of traffic and population. 

Woolworth's constructive work among American manu- 
facturers has had a beneficial effect. Buyers from his store 
have been able to show manufacturers how to increase their 
output, and how to manufacture many things formerly im- 
ported. Among the latter are celluloid collars and Christmas 
tree ornaments. 

In 1918, to the astonishment of many people, the highest- 
priced shopping district in the world — Fifth Avenue, New 
York — was invaded with a 5 and 10-cent store. The site is 
directly opposite the big public library and in the very heart 
of the fashionable district. The invasion was criticized freely 
but the move was a regular development in the course of the 
business. The Woolworth interests estimate that in a few years 
Fifth Avenue will be like State Street, Chicago, where there are 
more department stores and a greater volume of business done 
than on Fifth Avenue. The Woolworth people figure that its 
Fifth Avenue store will be less costly than some of its others. 
They established a store about ten years ago in Chestnut Street, 
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Philadelphia, right next to Caldwell & Tiffany's which has 
proved very profitable. The same thing happened on Market 


Street, San Francisco; on Washington Street, Boston, and on 


Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 

Mr. Woolworth’s most conspicuous qualities have always 
been foresight and courage, as was shown from the time his 
stores first proved failures in Utica and Harrisburg. He then 
displayed a bulldog tenacity, and even if he let it go it was 
only to get a fresher grip. He continually astonished those 
around him by his exhibition of foresight. He was always a 
hard worker, and had the facility of inspiring others with this 
remarkable quality. He aroused loyalty in his employes, and 
rewarded that loyalty in generous measure. His foresight dis- 
tinguished him from the every-day man. The failure of a store 
to catch on at once in a new community was not decisive with 
him. He sometimes had to rearrange his plans in detail, but 
never fundamentally. And he possessed a most unerring 
intuition in his selection of locations for his stores. 

Like Henry Ford, Mr. Woolworth had a strong aversion 
to borrowing money. He borrowed practically nothing after 
that note for $300 which he gave to Mr. Moore, with which to 
stock his first store in Utica. There was not a dollar of 
mortgage on the 60-story Woolworth Building during his life- 
time, nor was any bank placed in a position to embarrass him 
by calling him to pay off loans. His expansion would have 
been much more rapid had he borrowed money in his early 
days, but he was cautious and longheaded and preferred to go 
ahead slowly but surely on his own capital, rather than plunge 
on borrowings. 

The class of patrons of the 5 and 10-cent stores has 
changed radically in the past fifteen or twenty years. Formerly 
it was true that only the poor patronized them, but now every- 
one is drawn. They can sometimes sell cheaper than the 
department stores because of the tremendous quantities they 
buy, for they take the complete output of manufacturers of 
many kinds of goods. The overhead charge, when distributed 
over more than 1,100 stores becomes very small. Woolworth 
was never a manufacturer; his vast business was established on 
principles of trade rather than philanthropy. 
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Mr. Woolworth, in spite of the failure at the start of three 
out of five of his first 5 and 10-cent stores, kept up the fight. 
He believed he had the right idea. He foresaw a chain of suc- 
cessful stores and lived to see his dream come true. He had 
some hard sledding occasionally, but from the time he opened 
successfully in Harrisburg, his progress was uninterrupted. 

But there were lessons which he had to learn. He worked 
day and night when he opened his first stores in New York. 
He made the mistake of trying to become his own book- 
keeper, salesman, buyer and everything else. This brought 
on an attack of typhoid fever, which laid him up for eight 
weeks and as the result he realized that he could not do every- 
thing. He learned to leave details to others and to occupy 
his mind only with the larger affairs of the business. 

The personal story of Frank W. Woolworth’s start in 
business is told in very few words. It is that of ‘‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor.”’ 

He was born on a farm at Rodman, N. Y., in poor cir- 
cumstances, so poor that he never knew what it was to have 
an overcoat in that terribly cold climate. He attended school 
in the winter and worked as a general hand on the farm all 
summer. After leaving public school at 16, he took two winter 
sessions in a commercial college at Watertown, N. Y. His 
ambition at that time was either to become an engineer on 
the railroad or to get into business behind the counter. He 
did not like the farm. Hee liked selling goods. He became 
assistant station master without pay at Great Bend, N. Y., in 
order to gain experience. At this place his sales averaged 
only about $2 a day, but he got to know everybody who came 
to the station and traveled up and down the line which was less 
than 50 miles long. 

All this time he was persistently trying to get into a regu- 
lar store. His younger brother was now able to do the work 
on the farm. He was therefore obliged to move and shift for 
himself. An offer of $18 a month with board and lodging was 
made him by his uncle to come and work on his farm, but he 
refused it, determined to make one supreme effort to land 
behind the counter. By this time he was nearing twenty-one 
years, so that he had no early start in business. 
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He then met Daniel McNeil, who ran the country store at 
Great Bend. McNeil agreed to take him on and give him the 
same food to eat that he had. on his own table, but could not 
afford to pay him any wages. He said, however, that he would 
try his best to find him a job in Watertown, or Carthage, where 
the prospects would be better. 

One day McNeil came in and told him that a man who 
kept a clothing store in Watertown would like to see him. It 
was a good store, but the best one in Watertown was Augsbury 
& Moore, dry goods merchants. McNeil asked him to wait a 
few days until he could try to find him a place there. 

In the middle of March, 1873, Mr. Augsbury received him 
at his home, asked him a few searching questions and declared, 
““You are too much of a greenhorn; you have had no experi- 
ence.’ He added that he would be in the store the next after- 
noon and that Woolworth might go there and see his partner. 
The result was that he took a good cross-examination from the 
partners the next day and they finally agreed to give him a trial. 
They said to him that he must work a whole year for nothing, 
as a schooling. Woolworth finally asked them to wait until 
he could find out how little he could get board for, and back 
he came in an hour and told them that he could get a place for 
$3.50 a week. He told them that in ten years he had saved 
$50, all the capital he had of any kind. He said he would 
meet them half way, and that he would gladly work for nothing 
for the first three months providing they would pay him $3.50 
for the second three months. They declared these terms were 
unreasonable and that he would have to pay for his education. 
He held out, however, and finally they gave in, saying they 
would give him a trial. 

He worked at this store for two years and a half and was 
getting only $6.00 a week when he heard of a vacancy in 
another store. He asked the man for $10.00 a week and was 
astonished when the proprietor, Mr. Bushnell, said, ‘‘All right, 
when will you come in.” He took the job and on the strength 
of the big salary felt jusitfied in getting married. His employer 
afterward cut him down to $8.00 a week. He became terribly 
depressed, typhoid fever came on top of nervous prostration. 
For a whole year he was at home, unable to do a stroke of 
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work. Then it was that doubt came into his mind and he 
thought that he was not cut out for a mercantile career. 

About the time he recovered his strength a man who 
owned a little four-acre farm was so anxious to sell out that 
he let him have it for $900. His wife and he began raising 
chickens, potatoes and everything he could see a dollar in to 
make ends meet. After he had struggled along for about four 
months, he received a call from Moore & Smith — the firm 
name had changed in the meantime — to come to see them. 
They offered him $10 a week, because they wanted him to tone 
up the store. His wife remained on the farm for a time, with 
visits from him about every two weeks until they rented the 
place and took a three-room home in Watertown. At the end 
of the first year he had saved $50 (in addition to having lent 
his father $20) after having paid the doctor's bills and every- 
thing else incidental to the birth of his first child. He kept on 
working in this store from seven in the morning until ten at 
night until he opened his first 5-cent store at Utica on February 
22, 1879, with money lent him by Mr. Moore. He had made 
so favorable an impression upon Mr. Moore that ever after he 
had his support. 

In the ten years from 1879 to 1889, he opened only 
12 stores. However, he learned the lesson that the greater 
the volume of business done, the cheaper he could buy, and 
the better values he could give to customers. He would not 
go into debt, however, which alone prevented his activities 
equalling his ambitions. It was in 1895 that he opened up 
his first huge store in Brooklyn and it was profitable from the 
start. Then he went to Washington, Philadelphia and Boston 
and entered New York within a week of opening in Boston, in 
October, 1896. In entering these big cities he went against the 
judgment of some of his associates but by this time he had 
acquired a keen business sense. In 1904 he invaded the West, 
with headquarters in Chicago. In 1905 he incorporated as a 
private corporation with $10,000,000 and in 1912, when he 
had some 300 stores, he combined with S. H. Knox & Co., 
F. M. Kirby & Co., E. P. Charlton & Co., C. S. Woolworth 
and W. H. Moore, giving him a total of 600 stores. In incor- 
porating the new combination he made the man who had be- 
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friended him in his days of hardship, Mr. W. H. Moore, an 
honorary vice-president of the $65,000,000 F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith were a great help to him in 
his start and they always remained his best friends. 

Some conception of the growth of the 5 and 10-cent busi- 
ness of the company may be gathered from the fact that 1912 
gross sales amounted to $60,057,758 and that 1921 registered 
an increase, in nine years, of nearly 143%. Although the 
latest figures of profits are not yet available, it is estimated that 
the company earned net fully $10,000,000, after all charges, 
taxes, etc. In 1920 the company had to charge off more than 
$4,000,000 for depreciation of inventory. In 1921 inventory 
losses were much less. 

Mr. Woolworth in 1876 married Miss Jennie Creighton, 
of Watertown, New York, and had three daughters, Mrs. 
Charles E. F. McCann, the late Mrs. F ranklyn L. Hudson and 
Mrs. James Donough. 

In memory of his father and mother Mr. Woolworth built 
and endowed the Woolworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Great Bend, New York. i 

Mr. Woolworth was a great lover of music. In his home 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, he had installed the most wonder- 
ful musical contrivances ever created. Many evenings were 
spent entertaining his friends in his unique music room, on his 
wonderful organ the most elaborate of its kind in the world. 
It was connected with all sorts of instruments, concealed behind 
the walls and each responding to the master touch of Mr. Wool- 
worth on the keyboard. By pressing other buttons on the key- 
board, the room was thrown into pitch darkness. Lightning, 
when called for by the composition, would flash through the 
room, thunder would crash, and rain descend — behind the 
walls — in torrents so realistically as to make the audience 
wonder how they were to get home without a drenching. On 
the whole, it was a weird sensation. 

Mr. Woolworth’s great admiration for Napoleon probably 
accounted in part for his determination and persistence in build- 
ing up his giant enterprise, as well as his desire to overtop 
every other building in the world. His private office was an 
elaborate copy of Napoleon’s “Empire Room” and contained 
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the famous clock and many other original articles which 
adorned that historic room. 

- His success in building the world’s highest building was 
marked. It became the best known structure in New York. 
His secretary received a post card from the Pacific Coast ad- 
dressed simply to ‘““The highest building in the world.” A let- 
ter that came from Germany contained nothing but the name 
of the addressee and ‘““Woolworth Building’’ — no city or coun- 
try was mentioned. America is often typified by the picture 
of the Woolworth Building without even the name of the build- 
ing being given. 

There is not in the whole of the American history a name 
which more conspicuously represents the typical American 
business man than that of Frank W. Woolworth. He rose from 
insignificance to the highest degree of success. He persisted 
in one idea until he made that idea the greatest merchandising 
accomplishment. And he was a pioneer; nobody blazed any 
paths for him, but he won his way to the top. 
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Financier and philanthropist, Jacob Henry 
Schiff’s theory was that citizenship ranked above 
race. 


How much he believed in it was shown during 
his lifetume in his civic activities. He has been ably 
described as ‘‘a rare combination of financier and 
altruist.’’ 


JACOB H. SCHIFF 


-wACOB HENRY SCHIFF, banker and philanthropist, who 
J died September 25, 1920, was born January 10, 1847, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in Germany, a city famous as the 
cradle of financiers. His parents, who were neither very rich 
nor very poor, were not in the banking business, but another 
branch of the family was, and Jacob Henry was early initiated 
into the mysteries of finance. He was restless however as he 
grew toward manhood, and when our Civil War ended he 
decided to come to the United States, which then promised 
limitless opportunities. He was then eighteen years old. 

He got a job as a bank clerk, but had sense enough not 
to stick long at that cramped calling. He soon became junior 
partner of the brokerage firm of Budge, Schiff & Co. He 
worked, studied hard and prospered. In fact, he soon was 
recognized as one of the coming financiers of Wall Street. In 
order to broaden his experience he went for a short time to 
Europe. 

On returning he joined Kuhn, Loeb & Co., already a 
banking house of prominence. Shortly afterwards he married 
Theresa Loeb, daughter of Solomon Loeb, the senior partner 
of the firm. He was then twenty-eight. Ten years later Mr. 
Loeb retired and his son-in-law, who had developed mater- 
ially, was his logical successor. For over thirty years Mr. 
Schiff piloted Kuhn, Loeb & Co. through fair and foul finan- 
cial weather, with a skill, foresight and honesty that have raised 
it to the very foremost rank among the private banking houses, 
not only of the United States, but of the world. 

When Edward H. Harriman, the Stock Exchange broker, 
began to dabble in railroad properties, he had neither experi- 
ence nor capital, but he had the vision of a statesman, the 
enthusiasm of an artist, almost infallible judgment and the 
determination of a Spartan. Jacob H. Schiff was one of the 
first financiers to recognize that a new railroad Napoleon was 
entering the arena. 
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Union Pacific in those days was a battered, bankrupt, 
decrepit stretch of rocks. The capitalists had no faith in its 
possibilities. But Mr. Schiff’s confidence in the future of the 
United States was as strong as it was at the day of his death 
and he energetically took up the reorganization of the road. 
Harriman came knocking at the door, and discerning in him a 
genius, Mr. Schiff extended to him the prestige and resources 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Without this backing, it was doubtful 
whether Union Pacific or the vast territory it serves would have 
enjoyed such remarkable progress. 

Union Pacific shares were then selling for a song. Both 
Harriman and his bankers acquired enormous quantities of 
stock and within ten years their holdings netted a fortune. 
Indeed, it subsequently paid annually a dividend equal to the 
entire original cost. 

Southern Pacific and other railroads were acquired later. 
The Harriman-Kuhn-Loeb combination became the most 
powerful, the most aggressive and the most successful that 
America had ever known. A railroad kingdom was being 
created without a parallel in the history of the world. 

As bankers for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. floated as much as $100,000,000 at one time. This firm 
has found the money necessary to enable the Pennsylvania 
to tunnel its way into New York and to raise that modern 
world’s wonder, the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. Mr. Schiff 
had great admiration for Mr. Cassatt, the bold dreamer who 
turned his dreams into stone and steel. Incidentally, during all 
the years of association between the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. never once has there been even a suggestion 
of improper profits, disastrous financial advice, or questionable 
manipulation of securities. 

It was Mr. Schiff’s firm that placed $50,000,000 of Penn- 
sylvania bonds in France and had them listed on the Paris 
Bourse. After the war broke out an offer was made to re- 
purchase these bonds. The majority of them have come back. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had done big financing for such railroads 
as Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & Northwestern, Delaware & 
Hudson, Illinois Central, etc. 

Mr. Schiff was fortunate in having many partners, 
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namely, Otto H. Kahn, Paul N. Warburg (brother-in-law) now 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Felix M. Warburg (son-in-law), 
Jerome J. Hannauer, and his son, Mortimer L. Schiff. 

Besides becoming the financial sponsor of Edward H. 
Harriman, Mr. Schiff made many friends among the giants of 
transportation, commerce and finance. James J. Hill grew 
closer and closer to him as the years rolled on, Alexander J. 
Cassett found in Mr. Schiff a whole-hearted supporter. Samuel 
Rea, Marvin Hughitt, Charles W. Eliot and James Stillman are 
other tested friends, while in his later years J. P. Morgan, a 
rival in banking, came to regard Mr. Schiff as a financier whose 
tremendous influence could be relied upon for constructive 
efforts, whenever financial foundations began to be shaken. 

Mr. Schiff attended more funerals than any other financier 
in America. Wherever there was occasion for condolences, 
Mr. Schiff was among the first to extend them. He never 
missed an opportunity to offer congratulations on joyous occa- 
sions. He was very human. It is told of him that on the day 
the Northern Pacific panic in Wall Street reached its height, 
the partners of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. frantically tried to get into 
touch with Mr. Schiff. He had not come down to his office; 
he was not at his home; he was not holding a conference with 
Harriman, but it was discovered that he had gone to a meet- 
ing at the Montefiore Home. When his excited partners 
pounced upon him and remonstrated he calmly replied: ‘‘I 
thought the poor people up there needed me more than you 
people down here.”’ 

With Jacob Schiff citizenship ranked above race. He did 
not make a fetish of Judaism. He held that unless a man is 
a worthy citizen he cannot be either a worthy Jew or a worthy 
Gentile. Everything is secondary to citizenship. 

His sense of civic responsibility influenced him to become 
a forceful member of the Second Committee of Seventy, the 
Committee of Fifteen and the Committee of Nine. In later 
years he was chosen frequently by Mayors of New York as a 
member of special mayoral committees. He was a member of 
the Board of Education under Mayor Strong. In the work of 
the Chamber of Commerce he has taken an active part as vice- 
president and on committees for a generation. The establish- 
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ment of the College of Commerce has been a project very near 
to his heart. If others had come forward with efforts of con- 
tributions as he did, New York would have had such an institu- 
tion years ago. : 

Mr. Schiff did not believe that the Jews in America should 
seek to hold themselves apart. He condemned everything 
tending to foster racial separation. He urged that every Jew 
must be an American citizen first, a Jew second. 

On the day Mr. Schiff reached seventy, checks from him 
reached an undisclosed number of organizations. How much 
he then distributed he would not state, but announced that 
acknowledgements had come from recipients for a total of 
$500,000, including four of $100,000 each. 

Birthday congratulations and tributes to his worth as a 
citizen came on every hand. The entire issue of the ““American 
Hebrew’’ was devoted to the publication of appreciation of Mr. 
Schiff by noted Jews and others in Europe and in this country. 
Israel Zangwill expressed the general sentiment solicitously in 
these words: ‘Congratulations on such a birthday or rather to 
the world which has still the privilege of Mr. Schiff’s presence 
and to the man himself.’"’ Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
described Mr. Schiff as, “‘A rare combination of the financier 
and the altruist.’’ Another said that to make a just estimate 
of Mr. Schiff as a philanthropist would mean to write the history 
of Jewish philanthropy for the past forty years. 

In presenting him for the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science at the New York University in June, 1916, Ex-Chan- 
cellor Stevenson thus summed up Mr. Schiff’s services: 

“Jacob Henry Schiff, in this land of your adoption you 
have won a place of acknowledged leadership in financial and 
commercial pursuits. For enterprise and breadth of vision, for 
probity and worth, for the patronage of learning, for fidelity 
to the best traditions of your race, and for artistic service which 
transcends the boundaries of race and religion, New York Uni- 
versity bestows upon you the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science and directs that your name be added to the roll of 
her alumnae.” 

Mr. Schiff was the first treasurer of Barnard College. He 
founded the Semitic Museum at Harvard and the Jewish 
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Theological Seminary in New York. He was vice-president 
of the Baron Hirsh funds and a trustee of the American Jewish 
Committee. He was president of the Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids. 

Jacob H. Schiff had his peculiarities. He never had a 
private secretary; he personally attended to every letter 
addressed to him often giving first attention not to business 
communications but to charity mail. He never subscribed to a 
press clipping bureau and hardly ever looked at articles printed 
about himself or his activities. 
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Not only as a financier and a banker will Henry 
P. Davison be remembered. His part in the World 
War was that of a Giant. 


But above all, the huge success of raising one 
hundred nullion dollars for the Red Cross stands 
as a lasting monument to his name. 


Self-developed, his memory will be that of one 
of the master-minds of the financial expansion in 
the second decade of the twentieth century. 


HENRY P. DAVISON 


ENRY POMEROY DAVISON, who occupied a high 
place in the great banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and held the position of chairman of the Red Cross 

Council, was born at Troy, Pa., on June 13, 1867. His mother 
died when he was but seven years old. The four children 
were scattered among uncles and aunts. He attended school 
in Troy and before he was sixteen he was teaching. His grand- 
mother arranged to have him attend the Greylock Institute at 
‘Williamstown, Massachusetts, where he had as one of his 
classmates Charles H. Sabin, now president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. Mr. Sabin testifies to the qualities 
of the young man, saying that he was the best scholar in every 
class and was chosen valedictorian. . 

During vacation he worked on a farm. Graduating from 
the Greylock Institute he returned to Troy, where his uncle ran 
a bank in which Harry Davison secured a position as errand 
boy. He worked hard at this job for two years. Then, as he 
_ began to grow and to get a grip upon himself, he realized that 
Troy, which boasted a population of 1,200, held but little 
inducement to him. He then saw that he had made a mis- 
take in not going to college. He began tutoring for college, 
but when he was qualified he realized that he did not have the 
necessary money . It was then that he made up his mind to 
enter the world of business. 

The youth, carrying a banner with that strange device 
‘Excelsior,’ set out looking for a job . His pursuit wound up 
in Bridgeport, Conn., where he had an old friend. He was 
given there the choice of taking a job as the runner in a bank 
or as clerk in a grocery store. His training, such as it was, 
having been to that date along banking lines, he accepted the 
bank. It was there he adopted the plan of starting early in 
the morning and finishing as much work as possible of his own 
by noon, giving himself time to stand by the bookkeeper and 
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learn from him how to keep books. The bookkeeper found his 
inquiring young friend ready to do most of his work for him, 
and when he was promoted the runner got the job. The new 
bookkeeper started to train an understudy right from the start. 
A new runner was at once taught bookkeeping and Davison 
applied himself to learning all about the teller’s job. So the 
next round in the wheel of fortune came with Davison able to 
step up to the tellership and a runner trained in to fill his shoes. 
Mr. Davison says that he has always found this a good system 
— to reach out and learn the work of the man ahead of you 
and also teach your job to the fellow below. 

About that time Mr. Davison read in the newspaper that 
a new bank was being formed in New York City. He made up 
his mind that he must get a position in this new bank. He 
armed himself with a letter from one of his directors in his 
former job, took the afternoon train to New York and handed 
him the letter. The cashier gave him a cordial welcome and 
heard his story, but Davison went away without a job. He was 
set back a bit when he got into the train homeward bound and 
thought matters over. But he did not take “‘no’’ for an answer 
so easily. The next day he again boarded the New York 
train. The cashier looked up, seemed somewhat surprised to 
see him and again gave him a smiling interview. He managed 
to explain, however, that it was out of the question for him 
to engage an out-of-town man as paying teller, which was the 
job Davison was after. He must have a man of New York 
experience, of wide acquaintance and all that. He was so 
sympathetic and pleasant, however, that the young man 
accepted his dismissal smilingly and left for home again. 

But he thought it over on the train homeward bound and 
resolved to take advantage of the old-fashioned motto: ‘“‘If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try, again.’’ So the next afternoon, 
for the third time, he started for New York more determined 
than ever to get the place he wanted. There he was met with 
the statement that the cashier had gone for the day. ‘Where 
does he live?"’ asked young Davison. He struck out for the 
cashier's home, and when he reached there a servant explained 
to him that the cashier was dressing to go out to attend a dinner. 
The visitor agreed to wait. On entering the room the cashier 
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burst out laughing. Davison joined in the laugh, but only for 
a moment. He proceeded to get down to business. He told 
the cashier that he knew he was the man he wanted for paying 
teller. He told him he could help him. He told him that he 
felt embarrased at having to say this much for himself, but 
as there was no one to say it for him, the job fell on him. He 
finally said, ‘““Give me the position and | will try to see that 
you will never regret it.”’ 

The perseverance of the young man made such an impres- 
sion upon the cashier that he became convinced that the choice 
would prove wise. He asked him what salary he should want. 
“IT would like $1,500 but I would take $600 or $700.” 

He returned home with the appointment but before enter- 
ing upon his new duties he received a letter from the cashier 
saying that the directors had not endorsed his action, and it 
would save much trouble if Mr. Davison would forego the 
paying tellership and accept a lower position at a smaller 
salary. He added that if Mr. Davison insisted upon standing 
on his rights, of course the directors would have to agree.. Mr. 
Davison immediately telegraphed that it was perfectly satis- 
factory to him to accept a lower position at a smaller salary. 
The telegram confirmed the cashier in his appointment of the 
young man. 

The bank was in Astor Place. To reach it the young bank 
clerk used to ride on a bicycle daily from 104th Street, a dis- 
tance of more than 10 miles. 

In about six months the young man was promoted to the 
position upon which he had at first set his heart, that of paying 
teller. He had accepted at first the job of receiving teller. 

Behind the paying teller’s desk, he had some funny ex- 
periences. One day a crank entered, pointed a revolver at 
his head and demanded payment on a check for $1,000 drawn 
to the order of the Almighty. Young Davison did not turn a 
hair. He cooly accepted the check, read it out loud enough 
to attract attention and began to count out the money. The 
men around grasped the situation and while the gun was still 
cocked at his head, the bank detective seized the madman. 
A great deal was made of the dramatic incident and of the 
teller’s self-possession. The directors of the Liberty National 
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Bank had a meeting that day and the hold-up was mentioned. 
A director of the bank happened to know Mr. Davison and 
remarked that he would be a good man to have in the bank. 
He was installed as assistant cashier. Within a year he was 
made cashier and three years later he was elected vice-president 
and in another year president. His rise in the bank was so 
rapid it attracted general attention. The financial annals of 
the city contained but few examples of a man of thirty-two 
being chosen as president of an important national bank, solely 
on merit and without influence of any kind whatsoever. 

In the Liberty National Bank Mr. Davison went in to make 
a record. He innoculated with his enthusiasm some of the 
stagnant stockholders. He filled them with a desire to increase 
the number of people who were doing business with the bank. 
The desire grew into a contest among the stockholders, to 
bring in the largest possible new business. The results were 
more than gratifying. 

This effort on the part of the new president impressed the 
bank's owners. It helped that institution to grow at a rate 
which excited comment. The old lease had two years to run 
in the Central of New Jersey Building in West Street, when 
plans were being formed to have the bank moved to more 
pretentious and better placed offices at 139 Broadway. Mr. 


Davison, however, saw danger in vacating the premises. A. 


new concern might open there and take many of the Liberty's 
customers. A brilliant idea thereupon occured to him of 
organizing a trust company which would make good as tenants 
for the Liberty, would earn at least 6% and would bring him 
and his associates a good many new friends. 

So this plan was adopted. Bankers and others to whom 
he had outlined it became so enthusiastic that the capital stock 
was quoted at $200 per share before the doors were opened. 
Mr. Davison showed a generous spirit in organizing the com- 
pany, insisting that the same amount of stock should be 
awarded to each director. The name of Bankers Trust Co. was 
chosen and Mr. Davison was made chairman of the executive 
committee. Today it occupies one of the most attractive finan- 
cial skyscrapers in Wall Street, has total deposits of over $300,- 
000,000 and is the second largest trust company in existence. 
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It was officered by young men who had not yet won their spurs 
in Wall Street and among them were such enthusiasts as Albert 
H. Wiggin, Benjamin Strong, Jr., and others. It proved for 
‘them a very broad experience. 

George H. Baker did not fail to note the calibre of this 
resourceful young banker and in 1902 he induced Mr. Davison, 
then thirty-five years of age, to become his right-hand man as 
vice-president of the First National Bank. 

During the panic of 1907, bankers under the leadership 
of J. P. Morgan, worked early and late. Mr. Davison’s work 
came prominently before the attention of Mr. Morgan at the 
conferences which were held during the months of October and 
November, and Mr. Morgan was impressed with his zeal and 
ability and his unaffected, sympathetic, democratic, personality. 
Mr. Davison had met the great financier in previous confer- 
ences in 1907 and had also spent a Sunday at Mr. Morgan's 
London home where he had gone with Senator Aldrich and 
other members of the Monetary Commission. 

One day he was summoned to the Morgan home, 
where Mr. Morgan surprised him by stating that he wanted 
him on the first day of the new year to join his firm. Mr. 
Davison, who was then forty, was greatly surprised at being 
chosen with so little ceremony to be a partner in the greatest 
international banking firm of the United States. He promptly 
_accepted, went to London as the representative of the Morgan 
firm and soon convinced the British authorities that his com- 
pany could skillfully handle several billion dollars worth of 
business as fiscal agents for the British Government. In this 
case personality and politeness obtained the business. A 
similar incident is told of Charles M. Schwab, who once pre- 
sented himself at Kitchener’s desk, showed the War Lord a 
great opportunity, and came away with a contract which gave 
hundreds of millions of dollars to Schwab, his stockholders, 
his workmen and his country. 

As advisor to the National Monetary Commission Mr. 
Davison previously met the finance ministers and leading 
bankers in England, France, Germany and other European 
countries. He had discussed with them the very foundations 
of finance, banking and currency, and it was a privilege of rare 
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value to a banker then not more than forty years of age. When 
the six-power Chinese loan was discussed in Washington, under 
Taft and Knox, a group of the American bankers had been 
asked to join in, so that America’s position in the Orient might 
be strengthened. More particularly President Taft desired his 
country to have an important voice in insisting upon the main- 
tenance of Secretary Hiay’s famous “‘“Open Door” policy for 
China. Henry P. Davison, by this time a member of the 
Morgan firm, was selected to proceed to Europe and conduct 
the negotiations on behalf of the American group, which con- 
sisted of Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City 
Bank and the First National Bank. In Europe he was chosen 
by the British, French, German, Russian and Japanese dele- 
gates to become chairman of the whole group. These pro- 
tracted negotiations had entailed several visits to Europe and 
had afforded the young American an insight into European 
finance, and had equipped him, as nothing else could, to be 
a real international banker. Practically all of his experience 
since entering the Morgan firm had been in the nature of inter- 
national banking, and as he was blessed then with a fine 
physique and engaging personality, was peculiarly equipped 
to handle large problems when the war arose. 

Mr. Morgan was always fond of declaring that Harry 
Davison was the biggest ‘‘find’”” made during the panic of 
1907. The panic really made Davison, or it might be more 
accurate to say that Davison had already made himself and 
that the 1907 crisis merely afforded him an opportunity to 
demonstrate his calibre. No banker in the United States ranked 
higher than he. It is doubtful if any other man in America 
could have raised over $100,000,000 as Davison did for the 
Red Cross. He was a great believer in doing things in a big 
way. He astonished everybody at Washington as well as in 
New York when he announced that he was going to ask the 
public for $100,000,000 for Red Cross purposes. He re- 
marked to a friend, “If we had asked for $1,000,000, I doubt 
whether it could have been raised. By asking for $100,000,- 
000, the whole country had to sit up and take notice.” Mr. 
Davison's handling of the Red Cross was one of the most 
notable achievements of the war. 
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It is said that the present J. P. Morgan once went to Wash- 
ington, anxious to talk over a very important financial matter 
with Mr. Davison then his right-hand partner, but found it 
impossible to interest him in any business subject. Instead of 
an interview and a discussion of Mr. Morgan’s problem, it 
resulted in a talk by Mr. Davison on the plans and purposes 
of the Red Cross. It is said that a newspaper man recently 
drew Mr. Davison’s attention rather excitedly to Congress's 
taxation problems, but found the banker quite indifferent 
to the subject so engrossed was he upon the Red Cross project. 
So ably was the movement conducted that the goal of $100,- 
000,000 was surpassed. Upon the Red Cross devolved the 
complicated task of relieving what President Wilson called, 
“the suffering and distress which will inevitably arise out of this 
fight for humanity and democracy.”’ 

It soon became evident that with Mr. Davison at the head 
of this movement, there was the hand of a master at the helm. 
The Society immediately undertook the organization and con- 
centration of all Red Cross activities throughout the country. 
The effort was made to co-ordinate the activities of a multitude 
of smaller charities, to stir up public interest, and to launch a 
big campaign for raising and dispensing money. 

Mr. Davison was on the ground in London early in the 
war and did effective service there for his firm. In the latter 
part of 1914, he secured for his firm the appointment to act 
as purchasing and fiscal agents of the Allies. As such, for the 
British and French Governments, the house of Morgan ex- 
pended over three billion dollars for merchandise and muni- 
tions, took the lead in raising not far from three billion dollars 
for the Allies, imported more than one billion dollars worth of 
’ gold and marketed two or three billions of American securities 
formerly held by foreign investors. No banking firm in the 
world had ever before attempted such gigantic operations. 

His house led in the notable achievement of transforming 
American industry from a peace to a war basis. It engaged 
Edward R. Stettinius, now a member of the firm, to act as its 
buyer. He had formally been the president of the Diamond 
Match Co., a position he did not at once give up, though he 
later did so. 
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A large proportion of the munitions the British wanted 
during the first twelve months of the war had never been pro- 
duced in the United States before, except to a very limited ex- 
tent in our own arsenals. Our initial problem was how to 
commence the wholesale manufacture of munitions. Existing 
plants were totally inadequate; but how and where should we 
begin to develop others? To what extent could companies 
making other things transform their machines and equipment 
into plants for the output of munitions? Would steel plants 
be the most suitable, or automobile factories, or locomotive 
works, or car building works? 

J. P. Morgan & Co. had no charts, no precedents to guide 
it. It was an absolutely new industrial problem. It not only 
involved many millions of dollars, but possibly the lives of 
thousands of men; serious mistakes would occasion delays and 
dangers of far more moment than the heavy money loss. Some 
plan, some principle, some policy had to be adopted and 
adopted quickly. 

After a careful study the firm decided that in placing 
war contracts, it would have to be guided less by the nature of 
a company's product than by the character of the men at its 
head. It felt that the lay-out of any plant, the design of the 
buildings or the kind of machines that were in it, was of minor 
importance. The question was as to the degree of success 
that had been exhibited in running it. In other words, brick 
and mortar, machines and tools, were not what counted, but 
the brains that administered these things. 

Through long experience those at the head of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. knew who was who and what was what throughout 
the manufacturing world. They knew the men who had 
demonstrated unusual ability in different lines, and they got in 
touch with them, no matter what each one were producing. In 
the meantime it was engaged in selecting men to negotiate the 
purchase of the various necessary raw materials and in three 
months had perfected an organization. 

Obviously, the thing to be undertaken was to ascertain 
the requirements of the British government, to determine just 
what munitions or materials could be furnished by America, 
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and finally, to separate the responsible from the irresponsible 


offers of goods. 


The Morgan firm first made sure of a man’s absolute 
integrity, loyalty and ability to keep silence. It believed that 
men who had had practical experience along engineering and 
manufacturing lines could more ably negotiate the purchase 
of munitions than a man with merely commercial experience. 
A man of technical training who has successfully supervised 
or conducted manufacturing operations in any line, and who 
has learned how to handle men, is usually able to cope success- 
fully with such new problems. 

To assist it in the placing of contracts, in the investigation 
of facilities, and subsequently to speed up production after 
contracts had been closed, it organized what, for want of a 
better name, was called the Munitions Board. This board was 
made up chiefly of engineers, working under the direction of 
an artillery officer of the British Government. As the volume 
of business expanded and as deliveries increased, this board 
was enlarged and its scope extended under the direction of a 
direct representative of the British Ministry of Munitions. 
Similar organizations were formed for the French. They were 
then co-ordinated with the inspection and shipping departments 
of the respective governments in order to facilitate to the 
utmost the manufacture, inspection and shipment of materials 
to the seaboard. 

Our American manufacturers, with a few exceptions, 
showed remarkable ability and resourcefulness in grasping and 
solving new and difficult problems. The American people 
should know that the results demonstrated that confidence can 
be placed in the ability of our manufacturers to handle credit- 
ably any situation which events may impose upon them. More 
than one company which never before handled a war material 
contract broke all records, not only for this country, but for 
Europe, in the rapidity with which it manufactured large 
amounts of munitions. 

Mr. Davison’s great achievement was the friendly co- 
operation of the banking community of New York City. His 
openness and frankness encouraged others to adopt a similar 
attitude in their daily dealings with one another and with the 
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public. The organization of the Bankers Trust Co. contributed 
towards this end by bringing many bankers together in a 
friendly way. Mr. Davison had confidence not only in himself, 
but in the men that he picked. He often helped institutions to 
find important officers and did not hesitate to accept entire 
responsibility for his judgment in making selections. He was 
a man of courage, originality, resourcefulness and diplomacy. 

Early in his business career Mr. Davison married Miss 
Kate Trubee, of Bridgeport, Conn. One of the sons, F. Trubee 
Davison, organized a flying corps of young college men in the 
first New York unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol. He became 
an expert hydro-aeroplanist. While in active performance of 
his duties in the air, he met with a lamentable accident in July, 
1917. Harry P. Davison, Jr., began serving with the American 
Ambulance Corps in France before war was declared by the 
United States, but he later returned and joined the more dan- 
gerous aviation service. Both sons became active members of 
the Naval Reserve Flying Corps. The expense of training col- 
legiate flyers was borne by Mrs. Davison and she also main- 
tained an active aviation camp at her summer home. 

Mr. Davison spent much of his time in the summer at his 
beautiful home on Long Island. Shortly after America entered 
the war, he took up his residence in Washington, where he was 
obliged to. spend his time during the Red Cross campaign. For 
years he was president of the hospital at Englewood, New 
Jersey. He was entitled to write Doctor in front of his name, 
having received the degree of LL. D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was also a Knight of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. He was given the military rank of Major-General in 
connection with his Red Cross Governmental office. 

Mr. Davison, following a serious operation on May 6, 
1922, failed to rally. His death was a distinct shock to the 
entire world. 
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To the traveling salesman, every Pullman 
porter is ‘‘George.’’ No one knows why, but thus 
is the name George M. Pullman handed down to 
posterity. Outside the car you read Pullman and 
inside you find an ebony smiling ‘‘George.’’ 


Pullman stands for an Americamsm. His was 
the accomplishment of a true Giant of American 
Business. His was an idea that grew into millions 
of dollars. His story 1s umque. 
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EORGE MORTIMER PULLMAN, an American indus- 
trial and financial captain, was born in Brockton, 
Chautauqua County, New York, March 3, 1831. His 

family was in moderate circumstances and was able to give him 
no more educational advantages than were provided by the 
local schools. These, however, were of good quality. His 
home training was such as to aid him in the formation of fixed 
habits of industry and firmly settled principles of morality and 
integrity. His primary schooling was peculiarly devised for the 
kind of life that was before him. At the early age of fourteen 
he began to look out for himself, and his first service was that 
of a chore boy in a country store. At seventeen he went to 
Albion, New York, where an older brother was already estab- 
lished in the cabinet-making business. Here he served a very 
important apprenticeship, for he learned what could be done 
usefully and ornamentally with wood and woven fabrics and 
obtained ideas concerning the art of upholstering. 

All these were to be of use to him at a later day, but he 
acquired much information of other kinds. He learned some- 
thing of engineering and mechanics, and through a series of 
minor experiences, he acquired strong confidence in his own 
ability in devising mechanical ways and means. He prospered 
pecuniarily through constant thrift and industry, so that upon 
becoming of age, he had a few dollars of his own to begin 
business with. 

At twenty-two he engaged in moving buildings out of the 
way of the Erie Canal, then in process of widening. The 
buildings of all sorts which had been put up along the margins 
of what was at first derisively described as “‘DeWitt Clinton’s 
Ditch,, were being torn down and moved away. Many of them 
were worth saving, and young Pullman made contracts for 
their transfer to new positions. The operation was less 
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hazardous than it seemed, and his complete success not only 
rewarded him pecuniarily, but gave him experience and a 
record which was shortly to be of great value. Contract 
followed contract. Mr. Pullman was doing very well in other 
ways than house-moving, but this was for the time his specialty 
and the great field for it was now in New York State. 

At the foot of Lake Michigan a new city—Chicago—had 
sprung up with such rapidity that it was there before any 
suitable arrangements had been made for it. There he made his 
home in 1859, and there his ingenuity was at once called into 
play. The lower floors of the new city were but little, often not 
at all above the level of the lake, and so Chicago could have 
no sewers. It was necessary to begin again, and to lift the 
entire city several feet. There were whole blocks of business 
buildings, brick or stone, which must be held up while new 
cellars and foundations were put under them. At first Mr. 
Pullman's business detained him in New York, but he finally 
removed to Chicago to take his share in the general marvel of 
new-city engineering. He had, meanwhile, another idea 
growing in his mind, and had already begun a series of prac- 
tical experiments for its accomplishment. 

The railroad system of the United States was still in the 
first stages of its development. The first locomotive ever used 
in the United States was one imported from England in 1829, 
called the ‘““The Stourbridge Lion.’ It weighed six tons, and 
was imported for use on the Carbondale Railroad, belonging 
to the Delaware & Hudson Canal, and extending from the 
canal to the mines. The first experimental trip was made on 
August 8th, 1829. It was found to be too heavy for the tracks, 
and was consequently abandoned. The first locomotive built 
in this country, and the second in use, was called ““The Best 
Friend of Charleston.” It was built for use on the South 
Carolina Railroad, then in process of construction, and arrived 
in Charleston, Ooctober 23, 1830. The railroad first under- 
taken in the United States was a short line of about three miles 
for the transportation of granite to Neponset, near Boston. It 
was simply a copy of the tram roads already in use in England 
and was important only as a pioneer of the great movement 
that was then taking place. A similar road was constructed 
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about the same time for the transportation of coal from the 
mouth of the Lehigh Valley Canal near Mauch Chunk. 

It was not until 1828, however, that the building of a 
railroad was undertaken for the transportation of freight and 
passengers on anything like a comprehensive scale. The Erie 
Canal had cut off the trade which Philadelphia had hitherto 
received from the west, and as the construction of a canal from 
Baltimore to the Ohio was regarded as impracticable, the 
merchants of that city, in 1827, procured the charter of the 
present Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

On July 4th, 1828, its construction was begun, the first 
act being performed by the venerable Charles Carol, of Carol- 
ton, the only surviving signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. At the close of the ceremony of breaking ground, Mr. 
Carol said: ‘‘] consider this among the most important acts of 
my life, second only to that of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, if even second to that.’’ In the fall of 1829, 
the laying of the rails within the city of Baltimore was begun. 
On May 24, 1830, the first section of 14 miles to Eliott Mills 
was opened. Like all other construction of this time it was 
fragile. 

As early as 1832 the use of locomotives may be said to 
have been fairly established. From that time on, the compara- 
tive excellence of the engines was the only subject for consider- 
ation. Constant and rapid improvements were made in their 
design and structure. The locomotives first used weighed 
only from three to six tons and were capable of drawing on a 
level road only a small part of the load of a present day loco- 
motive. No sooner was the superiority of the railroad to the 
highway fully demonstrated, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, than a great many railroads were hurriedly planned. 

Only a moderate degree of success, either financial or 
commercial, attended the railroads first constructed in this 
country. They were crude and unsubstantial structures, 
necessitating heavy outlay for repairs, and were very inade- 
quate for the service even then required of them. Many of the 
early roads were upon routes having little traffic and con- 
sequently almost entirely unremunerative. Nevertheless the 
building of new railways was steadily persisted in. The 
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total of mileage in operation in all the states at the close of 
the year 1835 was 1098 miles. From 1835 the construction 
of railroads had proceeded at the rate of about 400 miles 
annually until 1842, when the first work of the kind built 
for the express purpose of reaching and controlling the in- 
ternal trades of the country was opened—the line from Boston 
to Albany, connecting at the latter place with the Erie Canal. 
The most important railroads opened between 1835 and 1842 
were the Philadelphia & Reading, to the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, opened in 1838; and the New Jersey Railroad, 
forming a true line between New York Harbor and Phila- 
delphia, opened in 1840. The Baltimore & Ohio was opened 
to Cumberland, 179 miles, in 1842. At the end of 1848, the 
total mileage of all railroads in the country was 59,096 miles, 
the average annual rate of increase from the date of their 
introduction being 316 miles. 

The first American locomotive, designed and built by 
Peter Cooper at Baltimore, was especially adapted to Ameri- 
can roads. Primitive “‘strap’’ rails, spiked upon a log, had 
given place to heavy rails. ~The process of consolidation had 
begun for the seven roads across middle New York and they 
had become one corporation known as the New York Central. 
‘The extension of Western lines was going on rapidly and the 
days of long distance railroading were at hand. For the same 
reason, express companies, through freight lines, and improved 
passenger cars, became possible at this time. 

During the year 1858 Mr. Pullman's attention had been 
especially drawn to the long distance sleeping car idea. He 
had often enough seen such as were in use, but on one com- 
fortless night ride of sixty miles from Buffalo to Westfield, he 
was forced to lie awake and consider the defects of such a car 
as he was being carried in. It was, indeed, an unsatisfactory 
affair, for it was nothing but an enlarged copy of a night pas- 
senger boat of the Erie Canal, three tiers of shelves on each 
side of the car. The shelves were not to be slept in. Asa 
rule the passengers went to bed without too much undressing. 
The bunks were peculiarly easy to get out of in going around 
sharp curves, aided by the uncertain oscillations of cars with 
imperfect springs and by badly ballasted roads. 
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The thoughts which began to germinate during that night 
ride did not receive their application until the following year. 
After Mr. Pullman entered his Chicago business, he continued 
to study the subject. He began a series of preliminary experi- 
ments by remodeling day-coaches on the Chicago & Alton 
road, and afterwards on the old Galena road. The sleeping 
cars in use were invariably the property of the road they ran 
on and their trips were limited to the rails of that road. The 
fares charged varied from fifty cents for a single berth or a 
dollar for a double berth, to $1.50 on longer runs, but they 
were not especially profitable. The fact was that no attention 
had been given to the idea of making long distance railroading 
enjoyable. The fatigues, discomforts, positive miseries, the 
detriment to health and waste of energies, had been accepted 
as unavoidable, and as mere matters of course. A long jour- 
ney was known to be a long suffering; and its martyrs must 
endure to the end unless death should overtake them on the 
way. 

An entirely different conception of the future of Ameri- 
can passenger transportation had now taken possession of Mr. 
Pullman. He prepared models of sleeping cars, which became 
the foundations of his dreams. With only limited skill he had 
acquired a large fund of varied mechanical knowledge, much 
of which, beginning with the Albion cabinet-making shop, was 
indirectly applicable to his proposed invention. In his work in 
the raising of Chicago to its new level he had added consider- 
able to the capital required for other undertakings, but it was 
not until 1863 that he was ready to devote himself entirely to 
one new enterprise. In 1863 he began building the coaches 
that are called by his name the world over. A suitable shop 
was now hired, a competent master mechanic was employed, 
with skilled workmen under him, and they began the somewhat 
tedious task of constructing a new car to meet the requirements 
of a man whose conception of what it should be, grew while it 
was building. He gave all the details his personal, constant 
supervision, during long months of toil. His changes were 
radical, for he was not thinking merely of show. 

The steadiness required for sleep in a railroad car must 
be obtained by powerful springs upon trucks with sixteen 
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wheels, which were at that time an innovation. As to the 
sleeping bed, they were to be as those of a good hotel, and the 
general outfit of the car was to be that of a drawing room. 
Only a faint idea of the improvement was expressed by the 
fact that while one of the old “‘rattlers’’ cost $4,000, the 
“Pioneers” of the Pullman cars cost $18,000. Other men 
called it uselessly extravagant, but in Mr. Pullman's mind the 
expense was justified though there was still lacking many of 
the conveniences of the cars which he saw in his minds eye. 
He strove to secure relief from fatigue, good ventilation, safety 
of life and limb, personal cleanliness, special care of passengers 
in need of care, refreshments by the way—in short a complete 
hotel on wheels, rolling over road after road, across the con- 
tinent, after roads and bridges should be provided. All this 
was taking form as the advantages and defects of the Pioneer 
car were studied from day to day. 

Other people especially railroad men, were examining 
the matter, and the president of the Michigan Central road, 
James F. Joy, was nearly willing to try the experiment on his 
own line. Mr. Pullman, therefor, constructed four more cars, 
but each one cost $24,000, and even Mr. Joy was startled by 
such manifest extravagance. It would divert travel from his 
road if so high a rate as $2 per berth were charged upon its 
sleeping cars. In reply to his objection, Mr. Pullman put into 
verbal shape one of the leading ideas of his business career, 
that the best was really the cheapest, and that all people were 
willing to pay for it if they could get it. The dispute ended ina 
compromise; the new cars were put on trial on the road, each © 
with one of the cheaper cars for a running mate. The problem 
was solved in a few weeks, for the old cars were always empty 
until the new were filled while the public loudly expressed the 
disgust occasioned by the unpleasant comparison. 

Mr. Pullman had undoubtedly made a great invention, 
but it was one for which there was manifestly no patent. He 
could not hope, men said, to obtain a monopoly of the con- 
struction of his magnificent cars. Each road might build its 
own and run them. Each car-builder would be a rival in the 
business, which would, after all, be limited. Only a few roads 
would undertake so great an innovation. The idea was good 
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enough, but there was no money init. It was absurd to suppose 
that one central concern would be permitted to manage the 
sleeping car service of any considerable part of the roads of the 
country. Numerous, indeed, were the cavils and objections 
which Mr. Pullman was compelled to meet when he made his 
next step forward. He understood, and wondered that others 
could not, that the very nature of long-distance railroading 
rendered necessary a consolidation of the sleeping car interests. 
There might and probably would be, independent builders and 
independent lines, but all would surely experience the severe 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

Whatever the obstacles there were several points in favor 
of Mr. Pullman’s comprehensive scheme from the outset, he 
had been able to try his preliminary experiments at his own 
expense, without losing control of the subsequent operations by 
selling “‘interests’’ at too early a day. He was, therefore, the 
one man power, unhindered. 

The size of the country and the length of its railway jour- 
neys was a permanent foundation for his enterprise. The very 
refusal of other men at first to see as he did, kept the field 
clear for his operations until he had securely occupied it. 
Added to all this, was his own personal character and capacity. 
His administrative faculties were of a high order, fitting him for 
the selection and direction of capable associates and subordi- 
nates. His inventive power enabled him to respond to each 
discovered requirement with some sufficient device, and of 
these inventions a number were patentable. He was thus pro- 
tected to an important extent from rivalries and interferences. 
Hardly of less importance were his singular steadiness, freedom 
from the fever of speculation or mere money-getting, patience 
under difficulties, and entire devotion to his business for its own 
sake. It was to be his life-work, and he was conscientiously 
determined to do it well. 

It would not be easy to give an adequate idea of the 
diplomacy, tact, energy or financial ability displayed in the 
operations following the first success of 1863. Mr. Pullman 
almost lived on the railroads, as he went from one to another, 
without a car of his making to travel in. It was well for him 
that his natural toughness had become increased rather than 
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diminished in his ripe manhood. He was at this time well fitted 
for the kind of diplomacy he was engaged in, with railway 
managers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and their hetero- 
geneous associates. He was a quiet man, of courteous manners, 
always apparently in good humor. He was a good talker, 
with an excellent faculty for listening well, and making other 
men talk. 

Success came step by step, and soon the Pullman car be- 
came an acknowledged institution of American railway travel. 
Year after year invention after invention, comfort after com- 
fort, the ideas of the inventor and manager were made to take 
shape in wood and metal, or in the personal service of the 
system. 

Still another undertaking, had been growing toward com- 
pleteness in the mind of Mr. Pullman. For the manufacture of 
his cars he had established a successful manufacturing com- 
pany, which had shops at St. Louis, Mo.; Elmira, N. Y.; De- 
troit, Mich.; and Wilmington, Del. He could command 
assistance from other manufacturers, but still he could not keep 
pace with the demand. It was because of this necessity for 
larger and better shops and more workmen, that Mr. Pullman 
planned a new town and proceeded with its construction very 
much as, in 1863, he had put together the “‘Pioneer.”’ 

To achieve all the objects proposed, the best attainable 
locality for a new town would be in or near Chicago, but the 
selling price of every acre of land in that vicinity had been fixed 
with the reference to the values of the time to come. An 
attempt to purchase any considerable area would surely cause 
a speculative advance, and so the entire project was kept 
secret while a cautious purchasing process went through other 
hands than Mr. Pullman's. The spot chosen was well beyond 
the city limits as they were in 1879, on the shores of Calumet 
Lake. 

About thirty-five hundred acres of bare prairie were at 
last secured, at an outlay of less than eight hundred thousand 
dollars, and in 1880, the work of construction began. The 
Chicago experience was not to be repeated, for the first thing 
attended to was the establishment of a permanent ‘“‘grade,”’ 
sufficiently above the original prairies and lake levels to provide 
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for a system of drainage. The sewers came first, with a force 
of four thousand men to put them in place. Then came the 
water mains and the other piping, for which it is customary to 
tear up city thoroughfares so extensively. The streets and 
avenues were then filled in, and the original levels lay ready to 
be cut up into cellars and filled up for backyards and orna- 
mental grounds as occasion might require. Of course, Mr. 
Pullman called in the best engineering and architectural ability 
he could obtain; but no other American town was ever created 
in precisely the same manner. Perhaps as near a historical 
parallel as any is that furnished by the Egyptian seaport called 
into existence by the far-seeing genius of Alexander. 

Every shop previously erected for the manufacture of 
Pullman cars had been an experiment which provided 
valuable experiences which were to be availed of now. No 
part of them had been of more evident importance than 
such as related to the personal character and conduct of the 
force of workingmen. Mr. Pullman’s undertaking was largely 
sociological in nature. It was to be a town whose inhabitants 
should govern themselves in the direction of good morals, 
intelligence and prosperity. The very proposition seemed to 
be ridiculous, but so had been the palace sleeping car and 
traveling-hotel system until their success revolutionized long- 
distance railway travel. The idea of the new town founded on 
the same fundamental principle that men and women were 
quite willing to have the best, if they could get it at reasonable 
prices. Nothing was to be given away. ‘The false charity 
which fosters any kind of pauperism was to be shunned as a 
positive evil. Anything approaching the “‘paternal’’ or lord- 
of-the-manner supervision of free Americans was to be 
studiously avoided. The best opportunities for industry and 
thrift were to be provided, but personal independence and 
responsibility were not to be interfered with. 

Shops for the manufacture of all kinds of railways cars 
and their outfits were put up rapidly but solidly. So were 
admirably planned dwellings, separate or in flats, homes or 
boarding-houses for workers, stores and workshops of all varie- 
ties common in an American town. In all, the useful and the 
attractive were equally sought for both in the building and 
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their surroundings. Leases were given to acceptable occupants, 
each lease terminable upon ten days’ notice on either side. A 
dissatisfied tenant, or one for any reason disposed to change, 
was not bound to remain. On the other hand, no structure 
owned by the company could be used for detrimental purpose. 
No worthy tenant has ever been disturbed, and one remark- 
able result has been obtained: here is now a town of twelve 
thousand inhabitants in which there is not one house of ill 
repute. 

There are grounds for athletic sports, a great ‘‘arcade” 
building for general shopping, admirable market buildings, a 
public school-house attended by over a thousand scholars. 
At every turn an observer is compelled to acknowledge the 
operation of intelligent design, the present and the future have 
been provided for and the chance medley blunders of other 
town-builders have been avoided. 

A channel dredged to the depth required makes Calu- 
met Lake a harbor of the Great Lake system, and Pullman will 
be a port of entry. Outside of the original area continual 
building goes on, in strict relation to the founder's plan. 

It was the original idea that good wages should be paid, 
that all rent should be reasonably low, that food supplies 
should be of the best and at fair prices, but there was some- 
thing more than this: Mr. Pullman believed that his cars were 
an educational agency, positively improving the tone of the 
people who rode in them by the influence of surroundings. In 
like manner he sought to foster self-respect among the inhabi- 
tants of his town. Whatever work they might do to earn their 
wages, the place they lived in must show them nothing un- 
sightly or unclean or pernicious, so far as he could prevent it. 
Beauty, order, convenience were to be continual teachers, and 
their opposites were to be eliminated. 

In 1887 Mr. Pullman added a vestibule to his car, which 
greatly increased its comfort. His car shops then turned out 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 worth of railway carriages 
annually. The shop town of Pullman and the palace hotel car 
system taken together present an illustration of the way in 
which mental pictures, a conception arising in the mind of 
a capable man, which may be put into material shape for the 
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lasting benefit of other men. The car shops are by no means 
the only industry created in the town of Pullman. The clay 
under the lake makes excellent bricks, and many millions are 
manufactured yearly. The town of Pullman is scrupulously 
clean, its streets are paved and its workmen are sought for as 
men who have well-known certificates. Pullman is now part 
of the city of Chicago. 

Considered financial, the business success of Mr. Pullman 
is exceeded by that of few other men. Other men were his 
peers in railway enterprises or exceeded him in accumulated 
wealth, but the distinguishing feature of his own achievement 
is its originality. He saw a coming demand, merely germinal 
at the beginning, and he developed it by the manner in which 
he supplied it. There is no other business career offering an 
exact parallel. The gross earnings of the company in its first 
fiscal year were $280,000. In 1921 earnings increased to 
over $70,000,000. . 

The first Pullman sleeping car, when it rolled out of the 
shops of the Chicago & Northern Railroad at Bloomington, 
Illinois, in 1865, was regarded as a huge joke. The poor in- 
ventor stood upon the platform almost overcome with emotions 
of joy and fear, as he superintended the linking of his handi- 
work to atrain. ‘This first Pullman car, ‘“‘Pioneer,’’ took about 
a year to build and cost him $18,000. Far in advance of any 
other sleeping car, it was very crude. There were no carpets 
on the floor, and it was lighted by candles and heated by oil 
stoves. The back of the seats were hinged, and thrown back 
level with the seats when bed-time came. The passengers slept 
on mattresses with blankets—there were no sheets. The upper 
berth hung from the ceiling, and when not in use, was hauled up 
snug with the ceiling by ropes and pulleys. It contained only 
eight berths—four upper and four lower. The maiden trip 
was made from Bloomington to Chicago, and patrons were 
charged $1.50. Very few of them could be persuaded to 
remove their shoes, so the first Pullman conductor did not 
make much on shines. 

This old palace car, the ‘‘Pioneer,”’ is still a curious relic of 
the Pullman company, chiefly because it was used in the 
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funeral train which bore the body of Abraham Lincoln to its 
burial place. 3 

When young Pullman conceived the idea of a sleeping 
car and took it up with various railroad executives, he met 
with general discouragement. His idea was considered vision- 
ary. He steadily persevered and at last succeeded in getting 
the Chicago & Northern officials to listen to him as he unfolded 
his ideas. But the cost of the car shipwrecked the idea for 
the time being. The railroad’s plans called for a car costing 
$3,000. Mr. Pullman objected, urging that $18,000 was the 
minimum sum required for the sleeping car he had in view. It 
was not until 1859 that Mr. Pullman got permission from the 
Chicago & Alton to remodel two of their passenger cars. 
While these cars were far below Mr. Pullman’s idea of comfort 
and elegance they were, when placed in service, far in advance 
of the then existing sleeping cars. 

Mr. Pullman, having demonstrated the success of the 
idea, went to Colorado where he had mining interests, and it 
was not until 1863 that he returned to Chicago and resumed 
the study and construction of a palace car nearer to his ideal. 
Securing from the Chicago & Alton the use of a railroad shed 
and hiring the most skilled workers, in a year he had completed 
his first Pullman palace car at a cost of $18,000. This sleeper 
was the “‘Pioneer’’ car previously referred to. His next car 
was the one which cost $24,000. Such sums frightened the rail- 
roads and they refused to take any more risks building these 
new fangled extravagant luxuries. Mr. Pullman therefore of- 
fered to build, furnish and run the cars at his own expenses on a 
mileage arrangement which is still in effect. He then organized 
the Pullman company, of which he was president until his 
death in 1897. The model plant and model town which he 
then established on the shores of Lake Calumet fourteen miles 
south of Chicago were called Pullman in his honor. The stores 
in the town of Pullman were concentrated in a beautiful glass- 
roofed arcade building; and a market house was built, churches, 
a school-house, a library and a theater. There was also a sav- 
ings bank. In 1914 the company put into effect a pension plan 
for its employes. The town of Pullman grew, until its popula- 
tin reached 14,000 and it became a part of the city of Chicago. 
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In 1892 when Chicago held its great World’s Fair, Mr. Pullman 
speeded up the work at his plant and placed 400 extra Pullman 
cars in service to accommodate a host of visitors. They cost 
$6,000,000. His exhibit at the fair consisted of six of the 
finest palace cars ever constructed: The ‘‘Ferdinand’’ (com- 
bination sleeper), ‘‘Isabella’’ (combination), ‘America’ 
(sleeper), “La Rabida’”’ (dining car), “‘Santa Maria,’’ (parlor 
car), and the “Marchena’’ (smoking and baggage). Thus 
from the “‘Pioneer,’’ whose weight and cost was thought pre- 
posterous, gradually evolved the solid vestibule Pullman trains 
costing more than $150,000 and averaging above a tenth of 
a mile in length. 

Visitors to the Exposition poured through the magnifi- 
cently appointed cars with wonder and delight. It was still 
regarded as an extravagance by some but Mr. Pullman's visions 
went far beyond, to a time when the population and prosperity 
of American cities had so increased that the American idea of 
travel became synonymous with the love of luxurious service. 

Mr. Pullman was democratic all his life. When he had 
built up his industry from small capital to an assessed valuation 
of $60,000,000, he did not assume the imperial air of his great 
wealth. In the suite of executive offices in Chicago, long after 
the Pullman car had become an American institution, admired 
and envied by the whole world, he was always accessible. 

In 1867 the Pullman company was organized with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. It rose to a capital stock of many millions 
with thousands of stockholders. When Mr. Pullmant died in 
1897, he was succeeded by Robert Todd Lincoln, who was the 
eldest son of the President whose body was carried to its grave 
in the first Pullman car ever built. 
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Master of Millions, a leader among the oil kings, 
Doherty started at 10, selling newspapers. His 
home wm the heart of the financial district of New 
York, his ambition to rid the world of mosquitoes 
and his good humor serve to make him an interest- 
ing figure. 


But above all stand out his accomplishments 
in making of the Crtres Service Co., a grant among 
corporations, requiring the powers of a giant to 
weld it and make tt part of America’s industrial 
structure. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY 


ENRY L. DOHERTY had a humble beginning, selling 
newspapers in Columbus, Ohio. He has since become 
the controller of some two hundred public utilities, gas 

and electric companies, the second largest producer of refinable 
oil in the world, a banker, scientist; best of all a keen, under- 
standing and sympathetic man. All his business life he has 
gone like a shot for the thing that was hard, important and 
vital. At 10 he started selling newspapers in his home city. 
At 20 he was a gas engineer. At 25 he was managing a public 
utility plant. At 27 he was manager of a syndicate of these 
properties. At 34 he was head of a concern of his own. At 
40 he controlled a huge corporation. At 47 he was a big power 
in the financial and industrial world. 

Mr. Doherty was deprived of the chance for a high 
school and technical education. He had to get out and hustle. 
He got the ground work for his theoretical training, as he says 
himself, “‘out of a gas catalogue.’’ He worked around a gas 
plant and saw coke furnaces and retorts, and then sought 
the meaning of it all from gas catalogues. Going from the 
problem to the text book is considered a roundabout way 
to secure an education, but Mr. Doherty found it profitable. 

In fighting his way from the bottom to the very top, he 
was always prompt to deal with the important turning points 
as they arose. Ability to make correct decisions kept him 
on the upward trail. 

He had the ability to make play of his work and to 
banish the imps of worry. In July of 1913 there were ominous 
whisperings in Wall Street and things looked black. Mr. 
Doherty was called into a conference of big interests. The 
meeting was a solemn one. Some details struck Doherty as 
humorous, and, being human, he laughed. His companions 
looked at him in amazement. 
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“Doherty,” said one, “I don’t see how you can laugh 
at a time like this.” 

“If I couldn’t laugh at a time like this,’” he replied, “‘I 
would not be here today. I would have died long ago.” 

Mr. Doherty has always sought the hard job. As soon 
as the job became easy it lost its zest and he sought for some- 
thing difficult. Cracking hard nuts is his hobby. He has 
always made it a rule to tackle one problem at a time. In 
this way he is enabled to think straight and clear. If he fails 
(he seldom does) he considers that he has accomplished some- 
thing in being able never to make the mistake again. As 
Edison is fond of reminding his helpers, when a thing won't 
work after hundreds of thousands of experiments, it is some- 
thing to have demonstrated that it can’t be done. 

Mr. Doherty is a bachelor, and as Edison said of him 
at a banquet given on one of his birthdays at Delmonico’s, 
‘“‘an indefatigable worker.’ He doesn’t care much for golf. 
His sole recreation is driving an automobile through the maze 
of traffic around five o'clock. He has found a mental stimulus 
in this practice. Zigzagging his way through the traffic around 
the dinner hour enables him to forget business cares. He can 
then return to his office and work late into the night. 

Some years ago, because of much night work, he secured 
temporary accommodations in a tenement house on Bridge 
Street, across from the old Fraunces Tavern, in New York. 
The quiet of the place appealed to him, and he rented an 
entire floor and converted it into a comfortable home. He 
is probably the only man of large affairs who has lived below 
Cortlandt Street and within a stone's throw of his office. 

In his apartment he had a large pipe organ which he 
played when thinking out big problems. He also had many 
other musical instruments, but the organ was his favorite. 

Several years ago he established the Cadet Schools for 
his employes — an idea that was born of his own experience. 
He believes in blending practice with theory. He believes 
that young men training for a business career should know 
the practical side. The young men entering these schools are 
taken right into the factory. As an inventor, he has given 
up many inventions that at first sight would have amazed the 
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universe, but he found out that they were not practical. He 
wants to show the young man that his theories have got to 
work. 

Mr. Doherty has patented various combustion processes 
which have advanced the interest of the gas industry, and he 
has also originated many practices which have become 
standard. 

In recognition of his services to the industry, in 1898 a 
gold medal was awarded to him by the American Gas Light 
Association. Since that time he has been elected an honorary 
member or official of all the important engineers’ societies and 
in addition is president of the Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment. 

Today his name is chiefly associated with Cities Service 
Co., which controls electric, gas, natural gas, water power, 
traction and oil properties in twenty-three States of the Union. 

Cities Service Co. is the largest organization of its kind 
in the country, employing more than 14,000 people in its 
various subsidiary companies. Behind all this organization 
is the mind and ability of one man — the ex-newsboy. 

Doherty is not a system man. He believes more in 
methods. He believes in doing the most important thing, no 
matter whether it is in order or not. If he is at work on 
one job and a bigger, more necessary job comes aiong, he 
believes in dropping the little job and doing the big one. 

The Ragged Dick heroes of Horatio Alger thrilled a 
younger generation. The heroes who slept in dry goods boxes 
and by a combination of luck and pluck rose to great height and 
eventually married the banker's daughter, were inspirational. 

Yet the Horatio Alger heroes are, in the vernacular, ‘‘old 
stuff’’ today. Newsboys, office boys and bootblacks in every 
city have climbed the dizzy financial heights with easy non- 
chalance. 

So there is nothing especially remarkable in the fact that 
Henry L. Docherty arose from a newsboy to the head of a 
$150,000,000 corporation; but his philosophy of life, his man- 
ner of dropping what was easy to tackle what was difficult, 
and his power to overcome great handicaps, educational and 
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financial, comprise the big human interest stories of his modern, 
everyday life. 

Mr. Doherty is an interesting man. He gives himself 
over to problems like the mosquito nuisance and is never 
happier than when he is solving some perplexing situation 
that holds back other men. Intuition and ambition urge him 
on. His alert mind, his keen perception, his sound common 
sense, generally lead him to a logical solution. Defeat does 
not daunt him. His resourcefulness usually triumphs. To his 
titles of inventor, chemist, scientist, manufacturer, merchant 
and financier, can be added very truthfully that of public bene- 
factor. In his later years he has devoted almost as much 
time to the giving of money as to amassing it. 

An abnormally active brain, deft fingers and a love for 
tools have induced him to become an amateur mechanic after 
office hours. He used to operate quite a little workshop of 
his own where most of his spare time was spent in making 
things, especially little contrivances of original design. 

The genius of Henry L. Doherty is centered in the Cities 
Service Co. Combining the stability of a high-grade public 
utility corporation with the possibilities of an investment in 
the oil business, Cities Service Co. has always been well 
regarded both by English and Dutch, as well as by American 
investors. 

As an operating organization, we find eighty or more 
public service corporations under the banner of the great Cities 
Service Co. Some of these utility companies were located in 
the various natural gas and oil districts of this country, so it 
happened logically that Cities Service entered upon a career 
of acquisition and development of oil properties. Last year 
it was said that three-quarters of its earnings were derived 
from oil. 

During the great oil market of 1919, owing to the pub- 
lic demand for popular-priced oil shares, trading was inaugu- 
rated in the Cities Service Bankers’ Shares, which were equal 
to one-tenth of a share of the common stock. This enabled 
the many small investors who were unable to pay the high 
prices demanded for the common stock to share in the pros- 
perity of the Cities Service Co. 
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No question is more often heard on the ‘‘Street’’ than: — 
““Why are they called ‘Bankers’ * shares?’’ The answer is that 
the so-called “‘Bankers’ ’’ Shares of the Cities Service Co. are 
a pool operation, involving the deposit with New York bankers 
of 95,000 shares of the common stock of the Cities Service 


Co. These bankers with 95,000 shares of common stock in 


their possession, issued 950,000 shares of Bankers’ Shares, $10 
par value, to take the place, in the hands of the investing 
public, of the Cities Service common stock deposited with 
them. 

The Cities Service Co. was incorporated on September 
2, 1910, under Delaware laws, as a holding company to 
acquire gas, electric, traction and other propositions. At 
various times since its organization the company has acquired 
various public utility, gas and oil properties throughout the 
United States and Canada. These public utility properties 
operate in moxe than 23 states of the United States and in 
many parts of the Dominion of Canada, serving more than 
400 communities with a population in excess of 12,500,000 
people. 

The romance of Cities Service and Henry L. Doherty 
really started in 1914. The company was organized originally 
as a holding concern for public utility enterprises. It would 
require a volume to discuss its 120 subsidiaries supplying elec- 
tricity, power, gas, heat and steam to cities and towns in all 
parts of the United States and in some parts of Canada. In 
the development of the public utility enterprises, Henry L. 
Doherty had to drill for natural gas and thus developed quite 
a business in this field. 

It was while drilling for natural gas that the essential 
change in the business of the Cities Service Co. came about. 
Nobody questioned the fact that Henry L. Doherty had a very 
successful public utility enterprise in his immense company. 
With the outbreak of the war, however, came a series of 
reverses, which for a time threatened to overwhelm Doherty 
and his company. First, there was an immense volume of 
liquidation of Cities Service securities by foreign interests. Mr. 
Doherty had been very successful in marketing the many secur- 
ities of these companies abroad. England alone held large 
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amounts of bonds, notes and common and preferred stock of 
his enterprises, and when the War broke out in 1914 and it 
became necessary for these foreign interests to raise money, 
their securities of all classes were liquidated in the markets 
of this country in tremendous volume. 

Cities Service stock declined in consequence, although 
foreign liquidations did not stop until practically the bulk of 
European holdings of Cities Service securities and those of its 
subsidiaries had been sold at almost any price they would 
bring. This liquidation naturally impaired to a large extent 
the domestic purchasing power of Doherty securities. 

Among the securities thrown on the market by English 
investors were the 5% bonds of the Consolidated Cities Co., 
a subsidiary of the Cities Service, and it appeared that they 
were being rapidly absorbed. Alive to the possibilities of 
distribution thus disclosed, Doherty immediately issued, 
through Philadelphia bankers, a further block of Consolidated 
Cities bonds, which were readily absorbed by the investing 
public, together with the securities coming from abroad. 

Then came a startling change in the fortunes of Doherty 
and the Cities Service Co. No romance in the country’s devel- 
opment is more picturesque and furnishes a more striking 
example of luck and pluck than the rapid shift in 1914 in the 
fortunes of the Cities Service Co. and its sponsor. ‘“‘Doherty 
resourcefulness’’ became an axiom throughout the country- 
wide Doherty organization. In 1914, when things looked 
bluest and conditions were at their worst, one of the Cities 
Service organizations was drilling for gas in Butler county, 
Kansas. As a public utility enterprise, gas was all the com- 
pany wanted. But the company struck oil. This subsequently 
developed into one of the richest oil sections of the United 
States. 

The development of oil production in Butler county, 
Kansas, marks the turning point in the Cities Service Co.'s 
affairs. As a public utility enterprise, the company had been 
struggling under adverse conditions. The discovery of oil 
completely changed its position and future. Earnings quickly 
mounted and the securities showed corresponding increase in 
market value. By 1916 the profits from oil operations were 
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almost equal to the public utility earnings. In 1917 the oil 
earnings had climbed to three times the amount of public 
utility earnings; in 1918 to over four times; in 1919 slightly 
less than this rate, and in 1920, almost five times the public 
utility earnings. , 

In 1920 earnings of the Cities Service Co. in public utility 
operations were about the same as in 1915, while its oil earn- 
ings were ten times the 1915 ratio. While Cities Service is 
generally looked upon as a public utility organization, that 
branch of the business, as the figures show, is now relatively 
unimportant as far as the company’s total earnings are con- 
cerned. The 1921 showing was not so good, but, of course, 
this is not unusual in view of the tremendous cut in the price 
of oil. Notwithstanding the decided reduction of its earnings 
capacity, Cities Service, after payment of preferred dividends, 
reported $6,000,000 available for dividends on the common 
stock, equivalent to more than 13% on the outstanding stock. 

If it took two years and a war to force the issue from 
$140 down to $50, it certainly proved a boomerang to those 
who let go their securities, because the common stock in 1915 
doubled in price to $100 a share and has never since sold as 
low. In fact, in the following year, 1916, the price rose to 
$360 a share, ranging between $200 and $300 during 1917 
and 1918, and advancing to $480 in 1919. In 1920 it sold 
as high as $412 and as low as $233 per share. In 1921 the 
common was heavily liquidated and sold down to $101 a 
share, but later rallied very sharply, at one time in 1921 sell- 
ing at $259 a share. 

Some more about the life and personal habits of Henry 
L. Doherty! He craved fresh air and sunshine. He moved a 
few blocks up in the air — built a little nest on the top of a 
skyscraper, where he is completely isolated from the din of 
the street as if he were living in East Burlap, Nebraska. 

People live in all sorts of queer places — some on the 
tops of mountains, with the whole world silent at their feet; 
others are content to live only in the heart of a great city, in 
the biggest, busiest hotel the town affords, Others are com- 
pelled to live in places that are quiet and lonesome, when, 
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if they could only choose they would prefer to lead a life 
amidst noise and bustle. 

Then there are others who have been forced by circum- 
stances to mingle with crowds, whereas their tastes incline more 
to a solitary existence. 

Several people in New York City conceived the idea of 
establishing homes on the top of high office buildings or apart- 
ment houses in the uptown district of the metropolis, but it 
was left to Henry L. Doherty, engineer, inventor and financier, 
to plan and construct a real home on top of a skyscraper in 
the downtown financial section, which part of New York after 
office hours is like a deserted village and more quiet than a 
morgue. 

The home Mr. Doherty has now built on top of the big 
building of 24 State Street in New York is just the sort of 
a place that anyone who knows the man would have expected 
him to design. It certainly is oviginal in its idea as well as 
in the construction and fitting, and that pleases him, for it 
satisfied his permanent craving to get off the beaten track. 

Said he: ““The one monstrous waste here in New York 
is sunlight and fresh air. We live deep down in great canyons, 
where things often are dark and dusty, while above us are 
square miles of roofs bathed in sunshine that should be used 
either to house people or be converted into playgrounds for 
hundreds of workers that toil away hour after hour in the 
offices below. 

‘““Why go away to get sunshine when there is such an 
abundance of it just a few blocks up in the air above the 
office?’’ So instead of going in some horizontal direction, he 
decided to make a vertical trip and the result of his quest is 
his skyscraper home. 

Doubtless the greatest novelty of the place is the master’s 
bedroom, which is something new in inventive ingenuity. On 
the side of the bed easily in reach of one lying in it is a set 
of electric buttons which control the movements of the bed, 
the doors and the windows. When the first button is pushed, 
the door, or, rather, the end of the room back of the bed, 
disappears. When the second is pushed, the bed, which is on 
a track, rides silently through this opening and rolls out into 
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the adjoining sleeping porch, which is entirely encased in 
glass. Pushing a third button opens wide all the windows 
on the north side; while the fourth button similarly operates 
the windows on the south side. 

If it happens to be a particularly fine night, and it is 
desired to sleep in the open, the pushing of a fifth button 
causes the end of the sleeping porch to disappear; while the 
next and last button starts the bed on its way and lands it 
out on the roof! 

Mr. Doherty’ s philosophy of business and life might be 
summed up in the following Dohertyograms: 

“Think straight and clear.” 

““Make a game out of your work.” 

““By force of will make your work yield pleasure to you.”’ 

“The man who is opinionated or ill-tempered or preju- 
diced, does not try to think straight, but seeks only evidence 
to bear out his already formed opinions.”’ 

“‘Get a man to believe in you, get the ake to think a 
certain way, and you have unloosened a dynamo of power.” 

“Never fight corporations. Honor them to public 
service.” 

“Never give orders — give instructions.” 

“Never quarrel with the public — show them.” 

“The valuable man in this world is the one who can do 
what the great army of men can not do.” 

“The greatest dividend in human life is happiness.” 

““When a business enterprise starts out, it should always 
be with the idea of making a greater contribution to the 
public than the profits it may derive.” 

“T believe that brains do not count as much as inspira- 
tion and the determination to do things.” 
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Anthony J. Drexel amassed a fortune greater 
than that represented by all the banks of Phila- 
delphia combined. He was a musician, a con- 
noisseur of art, and among the greatest bankers 
the world has ever known. 


Drexel appreciated the power of money, and 
the things rt could do for those not as fortunate 
as himself. He was a liberal and thoughtful giver. 
Both philanthropic and business interests have 
declared him a@ ‘‘success,’’ 


ANTHONY J. DREXEL 


NTHONY J. DREXEL, the great Philadelphia banker, 
was born in 1826. At the age of thirteen, long before 
he was through with his school studies, he entered the 

banking business. The history of his banking establishment 
has been his life. Its progress, its great growth, its high repute, 
its wide influence, and the extent of its operations, furnish the 
material that should go into his biography, his brother's and 
his father’s. The Drexel houses are money-furnishing estab- 
lishments, their principal transactions being to supply capital 
for individual and corporate enterprises or needs — for Gov- 
ernment use, national, State and municipal — and in times of 
public emergency. During all such negotiations, but essentially 
those of a large or public nature, Mr. Drexel had a quick 
and intuitive perception, his mind discerning readily the essen- 
tials of any proposition, thus enabling him to decide promptly 
what ought or ought not to be done. To him, what should 
be done takes cognizance not only of the interest of his own 
banks, but a just consideration of the interest of clients and 
the public. When solvent business men or fiduciary institutions 
have been hard pressed or might be compelled to sustain a 
serious loss, owing to panic in the money market, the Drexel 
house has often furnished the means to save them. Mr. Drexel 
has done this many times under widely varying conditions, 
affording relief to the humblest as well as the largest corpora- 
tions and frequently averting widespread disaster. Upon all 
occasions he has shown remarkable foresight and unerring judg- 
ment. 

The Drexel houses have supplied and placed hundreds of 
millions of dollars of securities with the public. These securi- 
ties have included Government, corporation, railroad and other 
classes. The firm in its transactions has been the very synonym 
of honor. Its holdings have been large and varied. The safety 
of the money in the bonds put out by this house has been all 
important with the Drexels. 
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An illustration of this occured at the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. A large number of travelers 
and tourists having Drexel letters were at that time in Germany, 
Switzerland, France and elsewhere on the continent, cut off 
from communication and compelled to remain where they were 
because the railways and telegraphs were seized for exclusive 
Government use. 

In this emergency, Mr. Drexel directed that a large amount 
of gold be sent to Geneva, Switzerland, and other places on 
the continent, to protect their letters of credit, and authorized 
the holders of them, wherever they were, to draw through the 
local banks in francs, sterling, marks or dollars, as would 
be most readily available. While this cost the Drexels a great 
deal of money, it gave instant relief to the holders of their 
letters and maintained the high standard of credit they had 
set for the house. ‘The spirit of scrupulously honorable deal- 
ing, characteristic of Mr. Drexel, was shown in all transactions, 
including the treatment and performance of the employes of the 
several houses. 

In the promotion of all good works, in Philadelphia espe- 
cially, Mr. Drexel was always the foremost, and was relied 
upon as the person to take the lead; always with generous 
heart and full hand, whenever a charitable or benevolent pur- 
pose was to be helped; an educational, art, scientific or indus- 
trial institution or enterprise was to be encouraged — or when 
any project for the general welfare needed advancement. 

The father of Anthony J. Drexel came to America from 
Austria when Napoleon invaded that country. Here he pursued 
his profession as a portrait painter. Because of his excellent 
art education at Milan, he was appreciated quickly in the coun- 
try of his adoption. Settling in Philadelphia, he married, and 
resided on the site later occupied by the Public Ledger Build- 
ing, at the corner of Chestnut and Sixth Street. His studio was 
in the same building. Learning that South America was a 
promising field for young artists, he sailed for Valparaiso, and 
establishing himself there, spent his leisure in acquiring the 
Spanish language. His professional employment soon became 
lucrative, and he visited a number of other larger cities. 

During his residence in South America he made many 
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friends, and two years after his return to Philadelphia was 
recalled to that country, where he painted a large number of 
portraits and pictures. Many of these still adorn churches in 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Granada and Brazil. In 1830 he vis- 
ited Mexico, and on his return from that country settled in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Remaining here but a short time, he 
returned to Philadelphia in 1838, where he opened a broker's 
office that he might give his sons a business opportunity. Bril- 
liant artist though he was, he proved himself a good business 
man and the firm of Drexel & Saeger flourished from the time 
it was organized in 1838, until 1857, when he withdrew from 
it, leaving it to his sons. The firm became large, prosperous 
and of high credit in his lifetime and is today in the front rank 
of banking houses in America. The two brothers were An- 
thony J. and Francis A., of the Drexel New York house; later 
the firm expanded, forming Drexel, Morgan & Co., a Paris 
house, Drexel, Harjes & Co. and a London connection, J. S. 
Morgan & Co. Loans, credits and other financial operations 
of these three Drexel banks extend all over the commercial 
world. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, in the earlier part of his career, was 
connected with the house of Drexel & Co. He had begun 
his business career in the banking house of Duncan, Sherman 
& Co., of New York City. In 1860 he became agent and 
attorney in the United States for George Peabody & Co. In 
1864 he was a junior member of the banking firm of Dabney, 
Morgan & Co., and was later a member of the firm of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., in which his father was also a partner. Through 
the death of the older members of the firm, he became the 
head of the latter house in New York City and the firm name 
was changed to J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Morgan also con- 
trolled the firm of J. S. Morgan & Co. of London, and had a 
partnership interest in Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia. 

For many years the chief interest of Mr. Morgan lay in 
railroad negotiations and combinations, in which he was joined 
by Drexel & Co. and other bankers. He gradually gained 
control of the New York Central system, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Reading, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, 
the Southern, the Northern Pacific, the Big Four and the 
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Chesapeake and Ohio. He also reorganized the bankrupt 
Richmond & West Point Terminal Railway & Warehouse Co., 
changing its name to the Southern Railway Co. A number 
of small roads were added to it, many of which were in finan- 
cial straits, practically all of which had been badly managed, 
all being combined under the one head. Mr. Morgan next 
turned his attention to the re-organization of the Reading and 
Erie roads, which were in a serious physical and financial con- 
dition. He soon produced order out of chaos, the result of 
which was a boom in railroad stocks all along the line. He 
had several sharp contests, however, with certain of the big 
stockholders, who stood out against him because they believed 
his plans were too drastic. During these contests he not infre- 
quently resorted to the usual methods to break values by 
buying at reduced prices so as to strengthen his control. The 
people who followed Mr. Morgan's lead in these transactions 
generally made money. 

In some respects J. Pierpont Morgan, head of the famous 
house of Drexel, Morgan & Co., was considered our foremost 
financier. It was not because he had more money than any- 
one else, nor because he did a larger business, for he was sur- 
passed by several Wall Street bankers; but he seems to have 
-been endowed, more than any other man, with the ability of 
seeing in emergencies just what ought to be done before others 
did; then doing it with energy, and usually with success. His 
repeated exhibitions of skill in conducting large and important 
undertakings, moreover, had begotten such confidence in him 
among other financiers that they were always ready to second 
his measures. Mr. Morgan’s father was Junius S. Morgan of 
London, a partner of the late George Peabody. The son was 
first conspicuous as a member of the firm of Dabney, Morgan 
& Co., which was dissolved forty years ago, when he became 
associated with the Drexels. Mr. Morgan joined with the 
Rothschilds, represented by the late August Belmont and his 
son, and other New York bankers, in buying the whole issue 
of 4% United States bonds. Nearly all of these were sold 
by the syndicate at an advance of 4%, and the share of the 


profits on them made by Drexel, Morgan & Co. has been 
computed at $5,000,000. 
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The next achievement of the Drexel-Morgan combina- 
tion was the famous purchase from William K. Vanderbilt of 


the $25,000,000 New York Central R. R. stock. This stock 


was taken at $120 and was immediately disposed of in New 


~ York and London at $120 and upwards. The profits of this 


transaction were not less than $1,000,000. This deal gained 
for Morgan and associates the confidence of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who decided to let the matter terminate the war then raging 


_ between the New York Central and the West Shore companies, 


which was disturbing the business of the entire railroad world. 
Morgan was listened to as no other man would have been. 
His part in the practical reorganization of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and other famous railroads is also well known. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Morgan were J. Hood Wright and Samuel 
Spencer, the latter being a man of recognized reputation as a 
technical expert on railroad management. 

When the great railroad consolidations were completed, 
Mr. Morgan succeeded in organizing the U. S. Steel Corp., 
uniting the Carnegie Steel Works and other large concerns 
with a capital of $1,500,000,000. This concern dominates 
the steel industry of the United States. In the same year he 
bought a large English shipping line with the evident design of 
organizing a trust for the control of transatlantic shipping but 
did not succeed in completing the consolidation. Mr. Morgan 
became the head of both the anthracite and soft coal trusts 
and was several times prominent in the settlement of miners’ 
strikes. In all these matters he had the moral and financial 
support of the Drexels. 

The two Drexel partners, Frank and Anthony, died, each 
leaving an estate of $25,000,000. They were among the rich- 
est men in Pennsylvania. Their banking house has always held 
the highest ideals. Before their death these two men had given 
away a sum of $8,000,000 to found sundry charitable institu- 
tions in or near Philadelphia. In the partnership with Morgan, 
they had, of course, shared in all of his transactions. Great 
railroad systems, in the building of which neither Morgan nor 
his associates had in the slightest degree participated, which had 
been constructed largely with public funds and gifts of public 
lands, and which they had never seen until long after they 
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were in operation — suddenly passed into the ownership of 
the Morgan-Drexel combine. They became possessed of the 
great railroad systems in the South, with the initiation and oper- 
ation of which they had had nothing to do. The Industrial 
Commission reported these railroads as being in the “‘Morgan 
group’ in 1901. Comprising this group was the Southern Rail- 
way, with its 6,807 miles of track, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
the Queen & Crescent, the Central of Georgia, (later taken 
over by Harriman), the Georgia Southern and Florida & 
Jamaica & Birmingham, the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Erie (subsequently acquired by Harriman) 
the Central of New Jersey and the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
total extent of these railroads was 19,073 miles. 

In 1864 Anthony Drexel had joined with his friend, 
George W. Childs, in the purchase of the Philadelphia “‘Public 
Ledger,’’ which is to this day one of the great newspapers of the 
East. In 1892 his money, in connection with that of Mr. 
Child’s, was used to found the Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Mr. Drexel originally left $10,000 for the 
benefit of printers. The executive committee decided to use 
this to found a home. This home is today the finest place of 
its kind in the world, being a resort for tubercular patients. It 
is not used exclusively for tubercular patients but also for those 
needing medical attention. It is always open to visitors. It 
occupies a beautiful spot at Colorado Springs. The home is 
maintained by assessments of 10c a month levied upon the 
75,000 men belonging to the Typographical Union. It main- 
tains its own dairy and has a fine herd of cows. 

In 1891 Mr. Drexel had founded and endowed $2,000,- 
000 to the Drexel Institute of Art, Science and Industry, which 
will remain throughout the ages as a monument to his name. 
The building was constructed at a cost of $750,000. This in- 
stitution provides typographical instruction for both night and 
day classes and public lecture courses, and has an immense 
library of 35,000 volumes. The school was established for the 
purpose of giving young men and women an opportunity to 
receive training in the arts and sciences as applied to the indus- 
tries. The requirements for admission depend upon the course 
which the applicant wishes to pursue. No degrees are given. 
In 1914 the trustees applied for the right to grant degrees. The 
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courses offered are: Fine and applied arts; elective engineering; 
commerce and finance; mechanical drawing and machine con- 
struction; domestic science; mathematics; physics; chemistry; 
and English. Day and evening classes are provided for all 
departments. The length of time required to complete the 
work depends upon the course. The free public lectures pro- 
vided by the institute are valuable educational factors. 

A. J. Drexel was said to be the wealthiest man in Pennsyl- 
vania. His capital was larger than all the banks of Philadelphia 
combined. He presented to the city of Chicago a magnificent 
fountain to be placed on the “Drexel Boulevard,’’ a noble 
avenue named in honor of his father. The fountain is 
a memorial to his father, and is surmounted by a bronze statue, 
eight feet high of the late Francis M. Drexel. In all matters 
outside of his business, in which he was strong and incisive, 
Mr. Drexel was the most retiring and unpretentious of men, 
disliking everything in the nature of display or self-assertion. 
His habits were unobtrusive, with a strong inclination to art, 
especially in music — both brothers being talented musicians. 
No one observing his quiet demeanor could suppose that he 
was the great banker, whose name was like gold, who inspired 
confidence everywhere, a man who had been offered the high- 
est fiduciary positions and who had declined the high financial 
office of Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Besides his handsome home in Philadelphia, Mr. Drexel 
had a beautiful country house at Bryn Mawr, near that of Mr. 
George W. Childs, publisher of the Philadelphia ‘‘Public 
Ledger.’ The friendship existing between Mr. Childs and Mr. 
Drexel was of the closest and most enduring nature. They had 
worked side by side for years in Philadelphia, and whatever 
one found on his hands to do the other was ready to adopt as 
his nearest duty. Mr. Childs, in reply to the question of an 
intimate friend, who wished to know what he intended to do 
with the ‘Ledger’ in his will, said: 

“At my death I hope to have an opportunity to repay in 
some degree the kindness of my more than friend, A. J. Drexel. 
When I was young and few knew me, he came forward and 
put money in my paper, and interfered in no way with it. Our 
friendship has been more than that of brothers ever since. It 
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has been my pleasure to pay him a handsome revenue on his 
investment every year, but his kindness I can never repay. His 
son is imbued with my ideas of newspaper work, and | shall 
leave my paper to him.” 

Mr. Childs — Mr. Drexel’s closest associate —- was a most 
lovable and remarkable man. He had his city residence in 
Philadelphia, his country house at Bryn Mawr and his seaside 
_ villa at Long Branch, where he entertained a long list of Amer- 
icans and foreigners famous in politics, science, literature and 
art. 

With the hundreds, of men, great and small, who had 
social intercourse and business dealings with George W. Childs 
— few ever spoke an unkindly word of him. He had a rare 
goodness and never made an enemy. He lived in the pleasant 
atmosphere of merited praise. ““You,’’ wrote James G. Blaine, 
“are among the precious class of men, who, with great success 
have developed liberality, charity and justice. Your deserved 
eulogy, my dear Mr. Childs, is that your life has been passed 
even more in making others happy by the most honorable 
means than by promoting your own fortune. The influence 
which hardens the hearts of many has constantly widened 
your benevolence and exalted your life. Greater eulogy has 
no man than this.”’ 

And from numberless like tributes may be taken any 
other, coming from one whom none could suspect of adula- 
tion, the late George William Curtis: ““To be universally 
known as constantly doing good, as a rich man who holds his 
riches in trust for the benefit of others, as the effective cham- 
pion of every humane enterprise, and as a friend of the most 
distinguished men of his time, is the happy fortune of Mr. 
Childs.”’ 

When he passed away he whole country seemed to join 
in offering condolence to the bereaved. From the President 
of the United States to the printer toiling at his case, hundreds 
spoke their grief at the loss of a personal friend. 

It has been said of Mr. Childs, though he might have 
heaped up a fortune great even for these days of millions, that 
he preferred to regard money as a means, not an end, and 
to lay up treasures of gratitude rather than of gold. It is 
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stated that long ago, in reply to a suggestion that he might 
well perpetuate his memory by founding a great free library, 
which a millon dollars would handsomely suffice to equip and 
endow, he replied: ““A million dollars. Why, I am not worth 
it.” 

This estimate of his fortune may have been made as a 
modest one, but it is hardly surprising in view of his innumer- 
able deeds of munificence. The proverb ‘What I have saved 
I have lost, what I have given I have,’’ was seldom more nobly 
exemplified. Many were his generous acts which came to the 
knowledge of the world; far more numerous were those that 
remained unknown. 

His charitable repute brought him an immense volume of 
applications for assistance which he never refused in any case 
that he could ascertain to be a deserving one. Beyond this, he 
used to seek out those still more deserving in cases where pride 
had stifled the plea for help and where his wealth might make 
possible comfort. His death in June, 1893, was a stunning 
blow to Mr. Drexel. 

The younger Drexel generation controlled the “‘Ledger’’ 
for some time after his death. He “divided profits’ during his 
lifetime with his employes of the “‘Ledger.’’ ‘‘My business is 
prosperous,’ he said, ‘“‘why should I not help them?”’ 

Anthony J. Drexel, in the days prior to 1857 was one, 
‘in company with the Clarks, bankers of Philadelphia, Jay 
Cooke and others, organized a little dining club, and to pay 
the expenses incident to it, took “‘flyers’’ in the market with 
considerable success. In the course of their operations they 
became possessed of a large interest in the Vermont Central, 
which was being managed by its officers in a way not conducive 
to the stockholders’ interest. Jay Cooke later counted this 
dining club as one of his best assets, having bought out the 
shares of the other members. 

Of private structures in Philadelphia, one of the finest is 
the white marble Drexel Building at Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 
It contains four hundred rooms, covering upwards of 190,000 
_ feet of floor surface. The Stock Exchange occupies the second 
story of the east wing. The Drexel Institute, a day and night 
school, gives technical courses in chemistry, architecture, 
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mechanical engineering, cooking, dressmaking and other crafts 


and arts. The principal banking institutions are in Chestnut. 


Street, between Second and Fifth Streets, and in Third Street 
between Walnut and Chestnut Streets. 

Mr. Drexel was a man always of sound judgment and 
right principle. He showed that a man can be liberal and 
successful at the same time. There was but one thing he always 
despised and that was meanness; there was one character he 
hated, and that was a lie. He was a typical American. 
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George Westinghouse was an inventive genus, 
who had plenty of initiative and business sense to 
make his inventions profitable. He 1s best known 
for his mr-brake, and the development of alter- 
nating electric current. 


His ancestry and has environment helped him a 
long way on his brilliant career. He took out 
hundreds of patents. He worked long, hard, and 
fearlessly, and his name ranks with that of Thomas 
Edison wm the inventive field. Westinghouse had 
ideas, and so much faith in those ideas that he saw 
that they materialized. 
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EORGE WESTINGHOUSE was born in the little village 
of Central Bridge, New York, October 5, 1846. He 
came of Westphalian stock. His great-grandfather, 

John Herrick Westinghouse, came to America with his mother, 
a widow, in 1755, John being then 15 years old. They set- 
tled in that part of New Hampshire Grant, which later became 
Vermont, at Townal, Bennington County and it was a good 
place to settle. It was named for Thomas Townal, who be- 
came Governor of Massachusetts in 1757, and was a friend 
of Franklin, of the Colonies, and of inter-colonial Union. 
Carlyle says that he reported to Pitt his fear that, ““The French 
will eat America from us in spite of our teeth.”” At Townal 
the Westinghouses acquired land and built a log cabin, and 
here John cleared the land, raised a large family and died in 
1802. From him, his great-grandson inherited his stature, for 
John stood six feet four inches high. From him also he in- 
herited mechanical knack, building for his mother an inlaid 
wooden work-box. This box is still possessed by a member 
of the family. 

John’s son, John Ferdinand, passed his life in Townal. 

He had twelve children, the fifth of whom was George, born 
in 1809 and died in 1884. George married Emeline Vedder 
and they had ten children, the eighth being George West- 
inghouse, the subject of this sketch. Three generations of 
the Vermont mountains could hardly evolve as rounded a 
Yankee as six generations. In simplicity and energy, stan- 
dards of conduct, habits of thought and in idiom of speech, 
the two Georges could not be distinguished from their neigh- 
bors, six or seven generations out of Devonshire. 

| His mother was of Dutch-English stock and was kin to 
Eli Hugh Vedder, an American artist of considerable repute. 
Both parents came of generations of farmers and mechanics, 
neither rich nor poor, but from a type at once self-respecting, 
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self-reliant and competent, the people who are the fibre and 
strength of the nation. Three of the sons, John, Albert and 
George, served in the Union Army and Navy in the Civil War, 
one being commissioned. Albert was a youth of distinct gifts 
of mind and character. The tradition is that he was the most 
promising of the sons. He was captured at the battle of Gaines 
Mills, was in Libby Prison a short time, was exchanged and 
received a commission of Second Lieutenant in the Second New 
York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry. With a comrade he swam 
the Bayou under fire and brought back a bateau, which was 
used to ferry over the commands. This deed was mentioned 
in reports. Albert was killed leading a cavalry charge late in 
December, 1864. 

John served as an engineer officer in the Navy. After 
the war, he returned to his father’s business in Schenectady. 
Here he established a night school and mission, and he gave 
time, money and work to helping the unfortunate. 

George was 44 years old when John died and for 25 
years he had led a life which might have hardened a man’s 
sensibilities. George, too, had war experiences that had their 
effect upon his character, for it was his privilege to live through 
a great historical period and to take an active part in it. He 
was in the middle of his fifteenth year when the Civil War broke 
out and he promptly ran away to enlist. With like promptness 
his father nipped his military career, but two years later, when 
he was between 16 and 17, he was permitted to go to war as 
an enlisted man. After a little service in the infantry and cav- 
alry, he became an engineer officer in the Navy. A boy so 
young, going into a veteran army, had little chance for distinc- 
tion, although boys but little older who entered the service even 
later, were promoted to field officers’ rank. 

Briefly, George Westinghouse had an inheritance of good 
blood and sound traditions. He was born and reared in an 
environment of work, thrift and responsibility. He was a 
logical product, and ran true to form. An eminent engineer 
who has been in the Westinghouse service since 1888, writing 
of his early impression of Westinghouse, said: “He did not 
appeal to me, even then, as being a wizard, but he seemed to 
be a plain human being with lots of initiative, but nerve to 
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attempt difficult things, and money enough to see them through 
to success or failure. He met my ideas of what an engineer 
should be. I do not think that my earliest impressions were 
changed much in later years. I acquired further ideas of him 
as I learned more about him, but those were additions, rather 
than modifications.” 

In 1856, George Westinghouse, Senior, established in 
Schenectady a shop for making agricultural machinery, mill 
machinery and small steam engines. This shop, bearing the 
sign of ““G. Westinghouse Company,’ long stood at the very 
gates of the General Electric Co. Here George Westinghouse, 
Junior, passed a happy and busy boyhood. This shop was 
his real academy and college; his university was the world. In 
1865 he was mustered out, a veteran of the Civil War, an offi- 
cer, not yet nineteen years old. In September he entered Union 
College, Schenectady, as a sophomore and three months later 
he went back to the shop. This was the end of his college 
career. His father was able and willing to send him through 
college, but he preferred active physical work. 

With the return of George Westinghouse to his father’s 
shop, the systematic work of his life began, not to be inter- 
rupted until his death, forty-nine years later. The first patent 
issued to him, so far as I find, was October 31, 1865, for a 
rotary steam engine. His work on this invention had begun 
two or three years before, and he continued to invent un- 
ceasingly as long as he lived. In his last illness he designed 
a wheel chair, to be operated by a little electric motor. The 
rotary engine was his favorite plaything for many years, and 
he was often seen, when he was 45 years old, wearing a frock- 
coat, working over a rotary engine in a shop in an interval 
between a board meeting and a reception. Westinghouse 
turned his rotary engine around and made an excellent water 
meter of it and thus established another industry. 

Patents for a car replacer (for re-railing a car or engine) 
and a railroad frog followed in 1867 and 1868 to 1869, and 
these inventions were the foundation of a little business, which 
seemed to a courageous young man to justify his marriage, 
which took place August 8, 1867, before he was 21. West- 


inghouse met Marguerite Erskine Walker by chance on a rail- 
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road train. That evening he told his father and mother he 
had met the woman he was going to marry and the wedding 
soon followed. Mrs. Westinghouse was a devoted wife and 
survived her husband but three months. For nearly 47 years 
they lived together and through these years affection, faith 
and trust never lagged. When they were on the same con- 
tinent, they daily communicated with one another, in later 
years by long-distance telephone. When they were separated 
by the Atlantic, there was a daily cable message. They died 
respectively in March and June, 1914, and were buried in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington. Their only child is 
George Westinghouse, the third. 

His home was named “‘Solitude’’ in the Homewood dis- 
trict of Pittsburg. Here a substantial old house was added to 
and changed until it became a commodious dwelling with 
handsome lawns and gardens. This home was always in com- 
mission, however long or far they might wander. It was the 
seat of a large and handsome hospitality. In course of time 
they established another home at Lenox, Massachusetts, which, 
was in later years, the favorite residence of Mrs. Westinghouse. 
For a few years they maintained a house in Washington dur- 
ing the season, but it never became one of their homes. 

The foundation of the fame and fortune of Westinghouse 
was the airbrake. His first brake patent was granted in April, 
1869, he being then 22 and a half years old and still a resident 
of Schenectady. It was re-issued July 29, 1873, the inventor 
being then a resident in Pittsburg. In the years between, he 
had taken out twenty or more patents on details of brake 
apparatus. The twenty-odd airbrake patents, issued in the 
four years to the middle of 1873, by no means exhausted the 
fountain of his inventions. It continued to flow copiously for 
years. 

"As early as 1880 he acquired the American rights for 
English patents for interlocking switches and signals, and 
about the same time he bought certain American patents for 
the control of signals by track circuit. This was the founda- 
tion of another great industry. In this field Westinghouse 
made radical and highly important inventions, taking out 
numerous patents; but so many interests crowded upon him, 
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_ that, although his productive activity in signalling and inter- 


locking railroad devices was intense for a few years, the 
period was comparatively short. In one year, 1881, for in- 
stance, we find six patents in signalling and interlocking, one 
of them fundamental and revolutionary. In the same year we 
find ten brake patents, one for a telephone switch and four 
in other arts — 21 patents in one year. 

The eleven years, 1880-1890 inclusive, brought many 
great things and was a period of prodigious activity. In those 
years the Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd. (British), started. 
The Union Switch & Signal Co. was launched; the natural gas 
episode began; the Philadelphia Company was formed; the 
Westinghouse Machine Co., the Westinghouse Electric Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., Ltd. (British), were started 
and the Quick-Action Brake was produced. Thus the one 
great crisis in the history of the airbrake was met and tri- 
umphantly passed; and, perhaps, the most important of all, 
Westinghouse revolutionized the electric art by his vision of 
the possibilities of the alternating current. 

Westinghouse showed great creative imagination from 
the beginning of his 34th year to the end of his 44th. He 
did many things and great things in the twenty-four years 
that followed, but it is not unreasonable to say that those 
eleven years, were the years of his greatest creative power. 
In those years he took out 134 patents, an average of over 
one patent a month, and he stimulated and directed the work 
for many other inventors. His commercial and technical activ- 
ities were felt in England and on the Continent of Europe, and 
he established personal relations with philosophers, as well 
as with financial and business men, in many countries, and he 
was not yet 45. 

There is a table of more than 100 companies with which 
Westinghouse was connected. The table includes very few 
companies which Westinghouse did not establish and of which 
he personally, or through his other companies, owned the 
majority of stock. In all of those companies he had invest- 
ments of more or less importance, and during their formative 
years, exercised a great, even dominating influence. He 
served many of them as president and director, or, perhaps, 
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with no office, with money or credit. He was never an idle 
passenger on any business ship. One of the most important 
of his enterprises was the Standard Underground Cable Co., 
of which Westinghouse was president ten years, 1886-1896, 
and which is now the largest manufacturer of electric wires 
and cables in the United States, with an annual gross business 
of about $35,000,000. 

As soon as the airbrake was fairly under way in America, 
Westinghouse took it to England. Within ten years, that is, 
before he was 35, he had organized several English compan- 
ies. He was famous and had a fortune sufficient for his mod- 
erate needs. The years 1880 and 1890 were possibly the 
period of Westinghouse’s greatest creative power; but the 
earlier decade starting with 1880 was rich in accomplish- 
ment, being confined largely to work on the air-brake. 

After 1890 the years were crowded with great events. 
The crisis of 1893 almost swamped the electric company, but 
it emerged safely. The company secured the contract for 
lighting the Columbian Exposition of 1893 of Chicago. This 
served to introduce the company’s incandescent lamp indus- 
try, and what was much more important, it had a great influ- 
ence on directing the progress of the broader activities of the 
Westinghouse and his engineers in the electrical field. It 
reflected his thought and strengthened his position in the fierce 
struggle just opened up. In October, 1893, the company took 
the contract for the first electric generators at Niagara Falls. 
This was a revolutionary event in the development of the 
electric art-romantic in conception and dramatic in execution. 
Many eminent men of various nations took part in the pre- 
liminary studies and the foundation of some great reputations 
in electrical engineering were laid there. The world signifi- 
cance of the episode was the question of the distribution and 
use of power through the agency of the alternating electric 
current and this was settled for all time. For Westinghouse 
it was a personal victory; for the electrical engineering world 
a new triumph. 

Late in 1883 Westinghouse became interested in the pro- 
duction and distribution of natural gas, and in 1884 the Phila- 
delphia Co. was formed to carry on that industry. In a few 
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years he took out thirty-eight gas patents, mostly for means 
of distribution and control, and he practically created a new 
industry. These were amongst the 134 patents taken out in 
the years 1880-1890. 

It was the logical consequence of the natural gas episode 
that Westinghouse should become interested in gas engines 
and in the manufacture of fuel gas. The Westinghouse 
Machine Co., started by a younger brother, Henry Herman 
Westinghouse, and later taken over by George, developed and 
built gas engines of great size and in large number. They also 
built gas producers with some success, but the gas producer 
enterprise was disappointing. 

About 1895 Westinghouse became interested in the 
steam turbine and this was to him of absorbing interest until 
his death. He continued to study, invent and design inces- 
santly and his work profoundly influenced the development 
of the turbine. Eventually, building turbines became much 
the largest part of the work of the Westinghouse Machine Co., 
and, working with the electric company, they built many 
turbo-generator units for power houses, some of them of 
immense size. The marine side of the industry developed 
more slowly, but it is now very important. The efficient speed 
of a propellor is low; the efficient speed of a turbine is high; 
consequently, great efficiency cannot be secured from a direct- 
connected unit. The two possibilities are obvious, to modify 
the propeller or to interpose between the turbine and the 
propeller a reduction gear. Westinghouse made many ingen- 
ious, interesting and costly propeller experiments, which so 
far have been of no practical value. He took up simultane- 
ously (about 1909) a gear invented by Admiral Melville, 
U. S. N., and a Mr. McAlpine — a novel and highly interest- 
ing conception. This gear is now much used in turbine-driven 
ships of the Navy. 

In 1905 came the explosion in the management of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, which led to the purchase 
of the stock by Thomas F. Ryan and the appointment of three 
trustees to control the reorganization and management of that 
great concern of international importance. The trustees chosen 
were Grover Cleveland, Morgan J. O’Brien and George West- 
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inghouse. As a tribute to his character this was one of the 


greatest honors that Westinghouse ever received, although he 


had been recognized in many ways. He was a Doctor of 
Philosophy of Union College; Doctor of Engineering, Coenig- 
liche Technische Hochschule, Berlin; decorated with the Legion 
of Honor by the Order of the Crown of Italy, and the Order 
of Leopold, Belgium. He received the Grashof Medal, per- 
haps the highest engineering honor in Germany, the John 
Fritz Medal, a great engineering honor in America and the 
Edison Medal of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
He was one of the two honorary members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and was an hon- 
orary member and served a term as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. He declined Honorary 
degrees from several colleges in America. One only heard of 
these honors by accident, for Westinghouse shrank instinc- 
tively from titles. ‘George Westinghouse’ was distinction 
enough for him. There was unconscious recognition of this 
distinction in the first cable message to Europe giving the 
names of the trustees chosen for the Equitable Life, Grover 
Cleveland, ex-President of the United States; Morgan J. 
O'Brien, justice of the Supreme Court of New York, and 
George Westinghouse. | 

During the period of 1890 to 1907 the business of the 
numerous Westinghouse companies grew enormously. It is 
estimated that 50,000 people were employed in production 
and distribution. —The Westinghouse shops were scattered from 
San Francisco to St. Petersburg. In all these activities, West- 
inghouse had an active part in executive conduct as well as 
in planning and administration — perhaps a part too close 
and constant for the best results. He was a prolific inventor, 
a bold and resourceful financier, a man of imagination and 
foresight, a powerful executive. Perhaps he might not be 
considered a great administrator. 

In 1907 came the tragedy of Westinghouse’s life. The 
great panic caused the failure and receivership of the Electric 
company, the Machine company, and some minor companies, 
but did not affect the famous Westinghouse Airbrake Co., or 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. A reorganization was eventually 
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brought about, based upon a brilliant project devised by West- 
inghouse, but he lost actual control of the Electric company, 
and in less than four years, he ceased to have any official 
relations with the corporation. : 

Thomas W. Lawson in ‘Frenzied Finance’ said of 
George Westinghouse sixteen years ago, when General Elec- 
tric wanted to absorb him: 

**George Westinghouse, to whom the world owes the air- 
brake and countless improvements in machinery, having sur- 
mounted the difficulties that clogged the early steps of the 
inventor who would be his own master, had taken rank some 
years before among the prominent public figures of the day. 
The various corporations in America bearing his name had 
prospered amazingly; his ingenious appliance had displaced 
home products in the European markets; and titles and decora- 
tions had been conferred on the inventor, though these last, 
like the sturdy American he was, Westinghouse put aside.” 

The great success which came to George Westinghouse, 
as Lawson points out, was wholly the fruit of his personal en- 
deavor. 

It was in 1907 that the $60,000,000 company, of which 
George Westinghouse was then the head, went into the hands 
of a receiver. From this receivership it was rescued by its 
banking creditors and reorganized fourteen months later, Mr. 
Westinghouse being given a six months’ vacation and the com- 
pany policies being placed largely in the hands of the chair- 
man of the board of directors, Robert Mather, former head 
of the Rock Island system, representing the banking directors. 

It is not necessary to recount the experience of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., since it 
“dropped the pilot.’’ Mr. Westinghouse in the July meeting 
made a good fight for the resumption of dividend payments 
on the common stock. In doing this he was the champion of 
the company’s 8,500 stockholders, 3,000 of which are located 
in New England. Mr. Westinghouse’s own holdings in the com- 
pany had been reduced from rising 50% to less than 
20%, due to business reverses, but nevertheless he stayed in 
the fight for his loyal shareholders and made a vigorous 
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protest against the delay of dividend payments on the common 
stock. 

George Westinghouse was one of the hardest workers in 
this country, his active business career extending over 50 
years. During this long period he never had a protracted 
vacation until the year of 1910. His first invention was put 
upon the market just after the close of the Civil War, in 1865. 
The airbrake, which revolutionized the coupling of cars, came 
in 1868. This was the beginning of a brilliant series of per- 
sonal inventions, which now number approximately 400. 


There are two men whose names rise boldly in compar- — 


ison in the inventive and administrative field — those of 
Thomas A. Edison and George Westinghouse. The great 
electrical industry is tremendously indebted to both. Mr. 
Edison made the jocular remark that since his inventions had 
done so much for the copper trade, he thought the copper mag- 
nates should present him with a big lump of metal. Hence 
when he attended the Electrical Exposition in New York, the 
copper producers presented him with a solid cubic foot of cop- 
per as a gift from the representatives of the copper industry of 
the United States. This block of copper is the first of such 
dimensions ever cast and required six castings before a perfect 
specimen was obtained. 

Westinghouse and Edison are indeed remarkable men. 
Along with their creative brains had gone the administrative 
ability which controls the practical currents of business and 
commerce. It has been said that it is one thing to be an inven- 
tor and it is quite another thing to be the successful organizer 
of great manufacturing enterprises. Messrs. Edison and West- 
inghouse have shown that they were capable in both respects. 
Ordinarily a man whose brain evolves a machine or an appar- 
atus appeals to another man to market it. It has become the 
axiom of business that “The inventor stays poor; his promoter 
grows rich." The career of many brilliant men which figure 
in the works of ““Who'’s Who” corroborate this axiom. 

George Westinghouse was, during his long and active 
career, a promoter of his own inventions. He controlled the 
largest aggregation of patented appliances in the world. In 
the creation of new mechanical devices he has been without 
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a peer, even Edison himself not comparing with him in that 
respect. He had created appliances which have made pos- 
sible the modern developments of steam and electricity. At 
the same time he became the administrative head of enter- 
prises employing 50,000 workmen. He assumed the pres- 
idency of 30 corporations having a combined capital of $200,- 
000,000 and was able to accumulate at one time a private 
fortune of $50,000,000 — since materially reduced. 

Laymen who have failed to follow Mr. Westinghouse’s 
many-sided career, crowded as it has been so abundantly with 
achievements, are apt to think of him and measure his prom- 
inence by the introduction of the airbrake of a generation ago. 
But this idea to any one who has closely followed the man is 
positively ridiculous in its inadequacy. Westinghouse has been 
a prolific inventor and promoter of inventions and has regis- 
tered a very low average of failure among his great progeny 
of new mechanical appliances. His saving common sense in 
appraising the chances for success in new mechanical contriv- 
ances has been so proverbial that his business associates usually 
have taken the position that if a new thing went with Mr. 
Westinghouse, it would go with the public. The airbrake may 
be the greatest, as it was the first, of his achievements in inven- 
tions, but it has been followed by a career of invention, man- 
ufacturing and independent financing, which has but few paral- 
lels in the industrial world. In the generation which has 
passed, this device has become indispensable, of course, in the 
operation of all railroad trains. It has become an asset of 
every passenger line in the world. An Act of Congress made 
it obligatory over 20 years ago for railroads to install this 
equipment. 

Westinghouse has retained the airbrake throughout his 
career and has protected it by about 1,500 patents. He has 
manufactured it successfully in the United States and in 
Europe. The airbrake stops trains automatically in cases of 
accident. A train, when running at ordinary speed, can be 
brought to a standstill in a short distance by the movement of 
a single lever. Fifty years ago every railroad car had to have 
its own brakemen, all working independently, but dependent 
on the sound of a far away engineer's whistle. 
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Those who are familiar with the skepticism and inertia 
of railroad heads, will appreciate the tremendous struggle 
which Mr. Westinghouse had, to gain recognition for his air- 
brake. That was really the most difficult problem he had to 
solve. Remember, that it was back in the days just follow- 
ing the Civil War, and the railroad manager then positively 
refused to listen to the claims made by this youthful and en- 
thusiastic inventor. He had served creditably in the engineer- 
ing corps of the Navy during the Civil War and while a lad 
of 15 had perfected a railway ‘‘frog’’ and a rotary steam 
engine. But notwithstanding his obvious aptitude in inventive 
directions, he was “turned down” time and again. His great- 
est difficulty was to secure permission to make an initial test 
for the airbrake, but when a public trial was at last given, its 
success was proved beyond all question, and it has since been 
permanently and universally introduced. 

Mr. Westinghouse’s experience with the airbrake bronehe 
out all the shrewdness of his character. When the airbrake 
proved to be a success, he refused to sell it outright to the 
railroads, and organized a company and built a machine shop 
for its manufacture in Pittsburg. This dated the beginning 
of the long line of mechanical inventions which have emanated 
from Mr. Westinghouse since that time. 

Mr. Westinghouse’s early difficulties and adversities, 
though finally crowned with great success in securing a hear- 
ing on the airbrake, made him ever after receptive and sym- 
pathetic toward struggling inventors. He always stood ready 
to give full consideration to their claims in seeking a field for 
their productions. Because of this, the 30 Westinghouse com- 
panies have become the repository of nearly 15,000 patents, 
which passed under the control of Mr. Westinghouse, some 
of them having merit and others being without practical value. 
Mr. Westinghouse has said that many of them are not worth 
the paper they are written on. But he has made a point that — 
it is sometimes cheaper to get rid of an invention by buying it. 

Westinghouse’s first conspicuous contribution to copper 
consumption began when he turned his attention to electricity 
and helped to work out the alternating electric current, which 
followed the original direct current system. The alternating 
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electric current had been discovered by a couple of French- 
men thirty years ago. Mr. Westinghouse examined their 
processes and plans and purchased of them the patents con- 
trolling their work. The introduction of the alternating elec- 
tric current, enriched with numerous inventions of his own, has 
extended to every field of electrical industry. This has been 
the result, notwithstanding its progress was challenged at 
every step. It met with protracted opposition in the United 
States. The courts were filled with litigation and newspapers 
adversely criticized it without stint. It was declared to be 
dangerous to life and the doughty promoter had hard work 
to counteract the prejudices which were fostered from all these 
sources. 

The first great triumphant demonstration of the alter- 
nating electric current came through its successful employment 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. Westinghouse secured 
the contract to light the Exposition grounds at a price which 


was $1,000,000 lower than the other bidders. He carried 


out his contract so satisfactorily that his new system secured 
popular approval. | 

It is now in universal use. It was a revolutionary dis- 
covery in electricity and has become the most important fea- 
ture of the Westinghouse interests. It has created colossal 
channels for the product of a number of our largest copper 
mines every year. ‘Thus has electrical industry been stimu- 
lated greatly by the inventive ingenuity and practical business 
talent of George Westinghouse. 

The one thing which most impresses those who knew Mr. 
Westinghouse best has been his incessant industry. He has 
been given the name of ‘““The Man Who Works.’ Industry 
and executive ability are regarded as his predominating qual- 
ities — not even second to his ability as an inventor. His in- 
dustry extended to the hand as well as to the head. Even 
in an age of great individual activity, he attained note. His 
inventions cover practically all the phases of railroad develop- 
ment having to do with the protection of life and property and 
cover besides a range of subjects in electricity too numerous 
to mention. Like Mr. Edison, around him had grown up a 
great multiplicity of large interests demanding his supervision. 
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Like Mr. Edison, he had his own private workshop. When he 
was in Pittsburg, he found great delight in spending a part of 
each day there and worked with his own hands over the new 
contrivances which enlisted his interest. Like the famous 
Edison, in this private shop he had his corps of mechanics and 
draftsmen. Both of these electrical wzards were themselves 
expert draftsmen. They sketched in detail or outline their new 
ideas and turned them over to their mechanics and draftsmen 
to develop. The completed idea in its concrete form was held 
for their inspection later. 7 

Mr. Edison can be very loquacious about his inventions 
and ideas after he has worked them out, or there is no fear of 
their being interfered with. But up to that point he is secretive. 
The same was true of Mr. Westinghouse, who was extremely 
reticent in regard to his inventions. He never talked about 
them until the last test had been made. These men always 
have considered the likelihood that men might steal their ideas 
during the development process and in consequence took no 
chances. 

Both Westinghouse and Edison had constitutions which 
have stood up under enormous pressure. Both of them had 
almost superhuman capacity for hard executive work. West- 
inghouse had the frame of a Hercules, with hands calloused and 
scarred by tools and machinery. Both men had almost 
boundless capacity for work. Both men have been unerring 
judges of human nature and they made quick decisions. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co. became a tremendous insti- 


tution in the United States. But it did not satisfy the ambition | 


of its founder. He therefore established factories in European 
countries, with factories in England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria and Italy. A great deal of our foreign copper exports 
are worked up in these factories abroad. In this international 
chain, representing over $150,000,000 capitalization, copper 
is manufactured into practically every article of electricity, as 
well as automobiles and railway apparatus. 

The difficulties of Westinghouse Electric in 1907 brought 
out the indomitable courage and persevering effort of its official 
head. When the panic was under full sway, the receivership 
of his company was announced. He labored diligently and 
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optimistically, with the same grim determination which marked 
his introduction of the airbrake and the perfection of the alter- 
nating electric current, in reconciling creditors to his plan of 
rehabilitation. It was due to his remarkable fortitude and 
energy that the excellent property which he had created, main- 
tained its rightful position in the electrical industry. But the 
strain of this work told upon Mr. Westinghouse and after a long 
life of great activity and usefulness in the largest and most vital 
ways, and he was not so active after the direction of the enter- 
prise was given into other hands. 

At lunch one day a friend of his told Westinghouse that 
someone said he never knew when he was beaten. Perhaps 
he took this as some reflection on his intelligence. He flashed 
up ‘I should know if I were beaten — but I never was beaten.”’ 
And he never was. The game might be lost, but the indomit- 
able spirit was not beaten. The short years of his life that 
remained after the tragedy fulfilled with the same unceasing 
activity the same undying hope. The affairs of the Machine 
company, the development of the steam turbine and the reduc- 
tion gear, the invention and development of an air spring for 
automobiles, and the various minor interests completely filled 
the busy hours of the long day. Late in 1913 the magnificent 
structure gave way, for an organic disease of the heart devel- 
oped. The quizzical humor still lived, the inventive spirit still 
was active, but the body slowly faded away, and on March 12, 
1914, he passed to his great reward. 
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A reticent man is George Fisher Baker of New 
York, one of America’s Financial Giants, with the 
hardest shell and the softest heart 1n America. 
Inttle 1s known concerning his personality but a 
great deal is known of the power he wields. His 
benefactions are reckoned in the millions. 


GEORGE F. BAKER 


EORGE FISHER BAKER, one of the leading bankers of 
& America, was born in Troy, New York, March 27, 1840. 
There is very little to tell about this gentleman, for he 
abhors publicity. It is known that he has occupied one of the 
most prominent banking positions in the United States. Of 
his positions of trust he has had very little to say. <A friend 
of his said of him: ‘““The Almighty could not draw a word out 
of Baker about his early days. [I would gladly tell you if | 
could, but I don’t know, and it is no use asking him.’” The 
first record which is at hand about his career is that, along with 
John Thompson and Thompson’s two sons, he took a hand in 
forming under the National Bank Act, the first bank in New 
York City. This was in 1863. Mr. Baker started in as a 
cashier, but in four years he was promoted to president. ‘This 
was quite a step for a grocer boy to take. For Baker began 
work at $2 a week, later took a job at $5 a week as a night 
watchman, studying the while to qualify himself for a bank 
clerk. From this station he won a promotion to bank examiner. 
““The man with the hardest shell and the softest heart in 
America’ is the way that one of the country’s leading bankers 
once described George F. Baker. So far as the first statement 
goes, it is proverbially true. Any man who knows George F. 
Baker can personally testify to the hardness of his shell. He 
affects indifference as to how he is regarded by his fellowmen. 
When summoned to the witness stand at Washington to testify 
before the Pujo Money Trust Committee, Baker held that it 
was none of the public’s business what he did, but this attitude 
he was forced to abandon later. 

“The profits of Mr. Baker’s bank make the rest of us look 
like rank novices at banking,’ said one prominent banker 
some time ago. The First National Bank of New York, that by 
the aid of its stockholding adjunct, the First Security Co., pours 
into the pockets of its stockholders dividends from 50% to 
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70% or more a year, is an example of the profits gained in 
banking by this man. 

And George F. Baker is not only heavily interested in 
banking, but through banking is interested in perhaps more 
directorates than any other man living. In December, invoking 
its power under the Transportation Act, with reference to the 
prohibition of interlocking directorates, where such directorates 
may be against public or private interests, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued an order, without explanation, direc- 
ting George F. Baker, as well as William Rockefeller and Har- 
old S. Vanderbilt, to decide before the last of the year from 
which Eastern railroad companies they would retire as directors. 

It is assumed that the Commission based its findings on 
the fact that the railroad systems involved were competitors, 
and that, therefore, it would be against the public interest for 
them to have common directors. No official statement could 
be obtained to that effect, however. 

Mr. Baker belongs to the old-fashioned school. This was 
the school of secrecy, which for a long time did not have the 
power of public opinion to reckon with. But this is now 
changed. Mr. Baker is regarded by many people as nothing 
but a money-making machine. That is the general impression 
of him among those not in a position to peer under his mask, 
who know him only by his works, who never hear of him doing 
a single generous act, but see him only as the power behind 
many financial, industrial and railroad thrones, rolling up a 
gigantic fortune, for he ranks as perhaps the third richest living 
person. 

Mr. Baker is as silent as a sphinx about his early career. 
How he rose to be so great a power, how he moved up round 
after round in the ladder, cannot be told. He not only refuses 
to furnish any information, but when those who are supposed 
to be in a position to know are suggested as sources of informa- 
tion, he replies: ‘‘He knows nothing about it.”” 

It is known that he is chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of New York and is its ex-president. 
This bank goes on in a folder to tell something about itself in 
the following: 


‘From the beginning, the First National Bank sought the 
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business of banks and bankers and became the redemption and 
depository for a large number of out-of-town national banks. 
It took an active part in the negotiation of war loans, thus 
employing a large part of its deposits during the first years 
of business, the results of which amply rewarded the manage- 
ment for their confidence in the credit in the Government. The 
Bank at the start took a leading position among dealers in — 
United States securities for itself and its representatives of the 
several refunding syndicates, in financing the various United 
States loans issued by its Administrations. During the year 
1879 the bank handled $780,000,000 United States Govern- 
ment bonds, completing their receipts and delivery without 
error or loss.”’ 

The First National's total original capital was $200,000. 
Financiers declare that it has been Baker's brain that has made 
the First National Bank a veritable gold mine — indeed, some- 
thing better than a gold mine, for gold mines wear out, whereas 
Baker’s bank, still humbly furnished as in days of old, waxes 
more profitable with age. It is nothing out of the ordinary for 
this bank to pay 50% dividends or $6,000,000, irrespective 
of the millions paid by its alter ego, the Security Co. The bank 
has paid out about 3000% altogether, including a dividend 
of 1900% at one stroke. A special dividend was declared 
back in 1901 for the purpose of raising the capital of this com- 
pany to $10,000,000. Mr. Baker owned 20,000 shares of the 
total 100,000 shares of this bank; his son George F. Baker, Jr., 
owned 5,050 and J. P. Morgan & Co. owned 4,500. 

In 1908 dividends of 126% were declared, 100% of this 
being utilized to start the Security company, which took over 
securities which the Comptroller of the Currency had ruled the 
bank could not legally carry. Mr. Baker also turned into it 
some holdings he had acquired “‘in the interest of the bank.”’ 
The stockholders of the Security Co. have no voting rights 
whatsoever; the thing is run entirely by trustees who are officers 
of the bank. 

Some of the securities which Mr. Baker put into this pot 
were 50,000 of the Chase National Bank, 5,400 of the National 
Bank of Commerce, 2,500 of the Bankers’ Trust Co., 928 of 
the Liberty National Bank, 500 shares of the First National 
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Bank of Minneapolis and smaller amounts of the New York 
Trust Co., the Atlas Trust Co., the Brooklyn Trust Co., etc. 

In addition to these companies, Mr. Baker wields a great 
influence in a number of other companies. For instance, he 
became a power in the Guaranty Trust Co. and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., with its hundreds of millions of assets. He 
is or was interested in a great many railroads, including the 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey, Reading, 
Rock Island, Southern Railway, Great Northern, Northern Paci- 
fic, New York Central and New Haven. A gentleman who 
served with him as a director of one of these railroads says 
that Mr. Baker's knowledge or memory concerning the physi- 
cal as well as financial condition of properties is astounding. 
He said that he never misses inspection trips on these lines. 

After his friend, the late J. P. Morgan, organized the 
United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Baker became a member 
of its Finance Committee. Few other industrial corporations 
that were worth bothering about were overlooked by him, or 
rather, few of them overlooked him, for he was sought as a 
director by most of them. 

Mr. Baker plunged heavily several years ago during the 
Civil War, in U. S. war bonds. He loaded his bank up to the 
gunwale with them. His nerve won the admiration of Secre- 
tary Chase, who saw to it that the First National Bank received 
every possible government favor. Today it has about as large 
deposits as the total held by the balance of the banks operating 
in New York City. 

Mr. Baker's mode of living has always been rigidly simple. 
He has never indulged in extravagances and has never flaunted 
his wealth in the face of people. His friends say that his domes- 
tic life was beautiful in its simplicity and harmony. He lost 
his wife a few years ago. 

His only son, who bears his name, is universally regarded 
as the most estimable young man. He is a hard worker and 
a clean-cut sportsman. He is following in his father’s foot- 
steps at the First National Bank. 

He was commodore of the New York Yacht Club and 
acted during the war as Chairman of the Committee to enroll 
yachts for the United States. Later he headed, with the rank 
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of Lieutenant-Colonel, a Red Cross Commission to Italy, 


_ braving all the dangers of the submarine-infested Atlantic. 


George F. Baker’s simple habits and tastes are shared 
by his son and his entire dislike of ostentation and coming 
forward in any way, have made his intimate friends talk 
affectionately of him. He does not appear conscious of his 
tremendous financial influence, they say, and he never attempts 
to lord it over other people. 

He is, as his friends see him, the very opposite of the 
stony-hearted money-making machine which the public knows 
and there has never been a bit of scandal which has even 
remotely touched him in any of his financial dealings. 

George F. Baker gave $1,000,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He has conducted most of his philanthropies 
anonymously and doubtless many of his gifts never have be- 
come known to the public. Among his other more notable 
gifts are: 

Two million dollars to the American Red Cross in 1917 
and 1918. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Cornell for 
the building of three dormitories. 

One million five hundred thousand dollars to Cornell 
for a chemical laboratory. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars to Columbia University 
for the acquisition of the Dyckman tract for an athletic stadium. 

Regnault’s painting ‘Salome’ to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1916. The painting was purchased for 
$105,000 in 1912 by Roland Knoedler from the collection of 
Marquise Landolfe-Carcano in Paris. 

The following appeared in a publication on October 31, 
1921: 

“George F. Baker, the Sphinx of Wall Street and one 
of the richest men in the country, is now appearing in the 
movies. The current release of a news film picturing the 
inauguration of a new president at_Cornell shows Mr. Baker in 
the act of applying a trowel full of mortar to the cornerstone 
of a new $1,500,000 chemical research laboratory which he 
has presented to the University. Later, he actually poses with 
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Charles M. Schwab and the retiring and new president of 
the college. Mr. Baker never allows himself to be interviewed 
and biographers are obliged to rely on his friends for inform- 
ation concerning the life of the important, but very retiring 
banker.”’ 
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The president of the Umted States Steel Cor- 
poration is the one man in the country that can 
carry more steel facts in his head than any HEnCE 
human being. 


To Mr. Farrell has fallen the lot of developing 
the export business of the colossal steel company, 
and his success wn this direction entitles him to a 
prominent position in the business Hall of Fame 
of the Umted States. 


JAMES A. FARRELL 


F THE nineteenth century is looked back upon as the true 
iron age, the present century will assuredly in turn be desig- 
nated the age of steel. There was, of course, an iron age 

known to theancients. It was the period when the primitive peo- 
ple of the earth first used iron in fashioning implements for war, 
the chase and household use. But the invention of the locomo- 
tive and the success of Stephenson's work on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railroad in England in 1825 gave the greatest 
impetus to iron mining and smelting. There were only 85 
small smelting furnaces in Great Britain in 1788, with a total 
capacity of 68,300 tons per annum of pig iron. 

The pig iron production of the United States in 1810 
amounted to only 53,908 tons. But in 1865, or forty years 
after Stephenson demonstrated the advantage of steam rail- 
roads, British pig iron production increased to nearly 6,000,- 
000 tons per annum, while the United States produced at the 
rate of 1,300,000 tons per annum. British furnaces smelted 
10,216,745 tons of pig iron in 1910, and the American pro- 
duction exceeded 26,000,000 tons. In 1825 Germany pro- 
duced 882,546 tons of pig iron. France produced 989,972 
tons; Belgium, 500,000 tons; Austria, 800,000; Sweden, 240,- 
000; and Russia, 275,000 tons. The world’s production of 
pig iron in 1865 amounted to 2,099,666 tons. The world’s 
production in 1921 was about 75,000,000 tons. 

The next important event which fostered the development 
of the world’s iron resources after Stephenson's great work, 
was the patenting by Bessemer of a new method of decarburiz- 
ing and de-siliconizing pig iron by forcing streams of air under 
high pressure through the molten metal in a pear-shaped con- 
verter, and by this means converting the iron into steel. The 
world’s production of steel in 1856, when Bessemer’s first 
patent was granted in England, was under 200,000 tons per 
annum. 
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And even as the character of the industry has changed, 
so have the men changed at the head of it. James A. Farrel, 
the president of the United States Steel Corporation, is re- 
garded as the one man in the United States who can carry 
in his head more steel facts than any other human being. He 
possesses more knowledge of his business — practical, theo- 
retical, detailed and general — than any other man throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. As a boy he began 
training his memory. And he has made it the finest memory 
of any business man in the country. In the government suit 
against the Steel Corporation, Mr. Farrell astounded every- 
body by answering thousands upon thousands of questions of 
every conceivable variety relating to the industry, without 
having to refer to a scrap of paper. The replies in many cases 
called for the recital of averages, maximums, minimums, and 
percentage figures involving decimal points. But the witness 
recited them from memory as easily as if he had records in 
front of his eyes. In spite of the fact that he may not have 
seen a workman since the days when they worked together as 
common artisans, he can enter the mills and mines of the big 
company and greet hundreds there by their first names. 

His memory is nothing short of phenomenal. He pos- 
sesses the uncanny faculty of being able to do two things at 
once. He can pay attention to and digest everything said 
to him by a caller and at the same time read and absorb every- 
thing in a letter or report submitted to him for his consider- 
ation. 

He had in his boyhood a sea-voyaging experience and 
became interested in foreign lands and to-day he is as familiar 
with every foreign country as he is with Pittsburgh and New 
York. He has been called, ‘‘a walking gazeteer of the world.”’ 
His knowledge of shipping is wonderful. He knows all details 
about steamship lines and lanes and of how best to ship mer- 
chandise from any one point of the globe to any other point, 
and in normal times he can always tell the location on any day, 
of hundreds of vessels plying all over the seas. He has won 
for himself the name of ““The American Lloyd's register.”’ 

He has read every important book published on the 
iron and steel industry and also on the history and conditions 
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of other countries. His library on these subjects is second 
to that of no individual in the country. When electricity 
promised to become a factor in manufacturing and transpor- 
tation, he paid $1500 for a complete library of books on elec- 
tricity. Mr. Farrel is a modern apostle of efficiency, concen- 
tration, specialization and application. He knows how to cul- 
tivate a good memory and a practical, imagination. He also 
knows how to cultivate the ability to analyze conditions and 
evolve new plans and methods. 

First, to explain how to develop a strong memory, Mr. 
Farrel in an interview published in the American Magazine, 
said: 

*‘To cultivate a good memory at first requires effort — 
great effort. In time it becomes easy and natural to remember 
things. To retain things in your mind becomes a habit. 

*‘Conan Doyle, in his writings, propounded the right idea. 
You must concentrate. You must not carry any useless mental 
baggage. You must concentrate on the things in which you 
are interested and expunge from your memory everything you 
are not interested in. There must not be only a spring clean- 
ing, but a daily cleaning of your memory, so to speak, in order 
to make room for fresh stores of helpful information. 

*‘James J. Hill, who had perhaps one of the most remark- 
able memories of any man in the country, used to say that it 
is easy to remember things in which one is interested. Any one 
wishing to acquire comprehensive knowledge of his business, 
or of any specified subject, must not try to store his mind with 
endless details about other things. For example, I have tried 
to learn all I could about the steel business in its mining, manu- 
facturing, selling and transportation branches; but to enable 
me to carry business information in my head, | have not 
attempted to retain in my mind minute detailed data about poli- 
tics or baseball. 

*‘Absorb what to you is essential — that is everything 
pertaining to your field of endeavor. Abolish from your mind 
non-essential extraneous subjects. No human brain has cells 
enough to store up all the facts about all subjects under the 
sun. Don’t clog your brain cells with impediments. Feed 
them only with vital material, with things that will enhance 
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your usefulness in your sphere of activity by increasing and — 


improving your stock of needful information.” 
‘‘How can a young man start to improve his memory?” 
**The best foundation on which to biuld a strong memory 
is to cultivate a capacity for work. Good habits also con- 
tribute to a good memory; careless habits tend to distract 
and spoil the memory. A clear head is necessary to a keen 
memory. 

“It is essentially true of the mind that it grows on what 
it feeds. Youth is the time when the mind and memory are 
most sensitive, most retentive, and most plastic. It is especially 
important, therefore, to begin the proper training of the mind 


at an early age. It is as difficult to dislodge cumbersome, use- — 


less things from the mind as it is to acquire new and better 
supplies of knowledge. What was done badly has to be 
undone — often at considerable cost. As with most worth- 
while things in this world, a good memory calls for the paying 
of a price. Any youth or man who desires to train his memory 
must be prepared to pay the cost. He must be prepared to 
forego an endless round of even harmless pleasures. He must 
not hope to shine continually and conspicuously, in social or 
society circles during his formative years. He must study while 
others play. His reading must be limited very largely to 
books and magazines and papers which will help him to acquire 
facts and a better understanding of whatever business or sub- 
ject he is determined to master. He must utilize most of his 
spare time and not idle it away.” . 

An illustration is given of what is regarded as a test 
case of an astonishing memory. When he was a witness at 
the hearing of the government's suit against the Steel Cor- 
poration he was asked: 

“Can you remember what percentage of the business of 
each of the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation was foreign 
in 1910 and 1912>” 

Here is his reply, given without consulting a_ single 
note or figure: ““Yes, the Carnegie Steel Co., 21% in 1910, 
24% in 1912. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 11% 


in 1910; 20% in 1912. The American Steel & Wire Co., — 
17% in 1910 and 20% in 1912. The Lorain Steel Co., 30% 
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in both periods. The American Bridge Co., 5% in 1910; 
8.5% in 1912. The Illinois Steel Co., 1.2% in 1910, 2.4% 
in 1912.” 

James A. Farrell — known to his fellow-workers as “‘Jim”’ 
Farrell — was born in New Haven, Connecticut, February 16, 
1863. The Farrells had been sea-faring people for several 
generations. When James was a mere lad his father took him 
on several voyages. One day the father, who owned and cap- 
tained his ship, sailed with it away from New York and neither 
the father or the ship was heard from again. This misfortune 
swallowed up the young man’s dream of a college education. 
Instead of entering the portals of a college, he became a wire 
mill laborer. He was then only fifteen years of age, but his 
sturdy physique enabled him to perform the duties of a man. 
He worked steadily every day, twelve hours a day, and return- 
ing from the works after a full round of the clock applied him- 
self diligently to his books. While performing the tasks of a 
common laborer he had kept his eyes about him, using his 
opportunities to such purpose that in fourteen months he was 
promoted to the position of a mechanic. He learned in this 
capacity to draw all kinds of wire from the thickness of a 
human hair to a hawser strong enough to pull a ship. He 
left the New Haven wire mill before he was twenty and went 
to the Pittsburgh Oliver Wire Co. as an expert wire drawer. By 
the time he was twenty-one, he was foreman over all the 300 
men in the mill. 

But all this time he was striving to fit himself for what 
he became known as — an expert, a salesman. NHe learned 
all the tricks of the wire-drawing trade and all the branches 
of the iron and steel industry and also improved his general 
education by systematic study. When twenty-three he was 
appointed salesman with the whole of the United States as 
his territory. To-day he is known as the father of the export 
trade. 

All this while Mr. Farrell was building up his cosmopolitan 
experience. He was strictly an international man. When a 
boy at school and skipping about the decks of his father’s ship 
on their frequent voyages, a vision of the world had entered 
his mind. He came to know that there was a vast amount of 
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it which lay beyond the Atlantic. He also realized that a large 


slice of trade remained to be taken in the Pacific. He also 
found out that to the south of the Rio Grande was a world of 
trade all by itself. All the time he was strengthening his knowl- 
edge of the world in general and of the steel trade in particular. 
He had learned to draw maps from memory and to fill in cor- 
rectly the principal cities, seaports, rivers, etc. He took pains 
to remember what he learned. Foreign sights on the trips with 
his father had stimulated the boy’s interest in geography. 

With the whole boundless universe before him and with 
a predilection for geography, the young man saw that our 
greatest industry simply waited on being carried over the seven 
seas and to the four corners of the earth. That was his first 
and has been his one engrossing passion. 

Of course, the young man succeeded as a salesman, — 
a position in which he was destined to succeed. He succeeded 
so well that the important Pittsburgh Wire Co., of Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, made him its sales manager three years after he 
had left the employment of the Pittsburgh Oliver Wire Co., 
where he had seen much good service. In his new position, 
he was transferred to New York and placed in charge of office 
headquarters. There he was enabled to broaden his training 


and his outlook and to come in contact with many influential 


men in the trade from home and abroad. 

There was no trouble about his making his mark in this 
enlarged field. When he was only thirty, he was promoted 
to be general manager of the company. He made good by 
really being a super-salesman. He knew more about the goods 
than did his customers. He could often give buyers sound 
advice as to the kind of material that would best suit their pur- 
poses. He knew the business thoroughly from the ore up, 
through all its processes. He was a delightful companion, well 
read, excellent conversationalist, and always knew what he 
was talking about. His word could always be trusted and 
his reputation was that of an honest, straightforward man. 
He was a teetotaler, but excellent company at all times. 

It was in 1893, the panic year, that Mr. Farrell was pro- 
moted to be general manager of the Pittsburgh Wire Co. The 


steel business, then prince or pauper, was having a period of 
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prostration. The young man’s first year as general manager 
was threatening to prove a bad one. People refused to buy. 
Most men of business gave themselves over to waiting for con- 
ditions to right themselves before making any unnecessary 
commitments. 

But young Farrell was not disturbed. All his accumu- 
lated knowledge of the geography of the world, the result of 
his incomparable memory, was before him and he invaded 
the foreign field with gusto. He did not wait for orders to 
come his way; he went right after them wherever they were. 
Having studied foreign countries exhaustively he knew a great 
deal about their principal industries, steel requirements, tariffs 
and internal conditions. By the end of the year he had sold 
half of the plant’s products abroad and his feat became the 
talk of the steel trade. 

When, in 1899, the control of his company was pur- 
chased by John W. Gates and others who formed the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, the position of foreign 
sales agent of the merger was offered to Mr. Farrell. In 1901, 
when the United States Steel Corporation merger was organ- 
ized, with its billion and a half of capital the American Steel 
& Wire Co. became one of its principal subsidiaries. Mr. 
Farrell was unanimously chosen as the best man to develop 
the foreign end of this gigantic combination’s operations. He 
had so out-distanced all others as a master of foreign business 
that he was chosen, as a matter of course, for the position of 
foreign trade manager. 

He did first his most notable work in the history of our 
foreign trade when he co-ordinated the overseas activities of 
all the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation and 
incorporated, in 1903, the United States Steel Products Co., 
of which he became president. In establishing this branch, 
Mr. Farrell seemed to know everything and could remember 
everything. Without his phenomenal knowledge of inter- 
national transportation he never could have done it. He re- 
ceived hundreds of cables and letters every day and it was a ° 
constant source of remark to his co-workers how much this 
mass of material he was able to answer personally. He was 
to those around him a sort of father and counsellor and could 
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be depended upon by them at all times for sympathy and 
advice in trouble of any kind. 

Mr. Farrell's work of building up the international trade 
for the United States Steel Corporation, singled him out as a 
man who would go far with the destiny of that company. Only 
those who had tried to penetrate new markets could under- 
stand the labor and the patience demanded by such an organ- 
ization. His comprehensive study and his amazing memory 
enabled him, without having to consult printed records or cable 
abroad for information, to have at his finger-tips such intricate 
knowledge as foreign custom duties, rail and water transpor- 
tation, facilities of other countries and the degree of competi- 
tion to be encountered, etc. 

In the first year of business, 1904, the sales of the United 
States Steel Corporation and of its subsidiaries to foreign coun- 
tries totaled in excess of $30,000,000. By 1916 this aggregate 
had grown, despite the World War, to $200,000,000. The 
cost of doing this business when the organization was opened 
ranged from 7% to 11%. It has since been brought down to 
less than 1%, with hopes that it will be permanently reduced 
to one-half of 1%. 

Finding the shipping service inadequate, President Far- 
rell induced the corporation to acquire a fleet of its own and 
to charter additional vessels. To-day it has on a long-term 
charter or under its ownership 30 or 40 vessels. The whole 
world has been dotted with agencies, more than 250 having 
been established in 60 countries. The Steel Corporation 
steamers reach places not touched by other vessels and carry 
goods of other shippers, including competitors, to such places. 
The company as producers make everything in iron and steel, 
from wire to special nails and skyscrapers, and as exporters 
they market in every country from India to the pole. 

When the presidency of the Steel Corporation became 
vacant, there was unanimity of opinion as to the ideal man for 
the job. James A. Farrell knew every detail of the mining, 
transportation and transmuting of ore into iron, of manufac- 
turing all classes of products, of how to sell at home and how 
to cover the whole earth with American steel manufactures, 
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and he was the man for the place. He towered above every 
other figure and there were no men who were seriously men- 
tioned for the place. No man had similarly worked from the 
ground up. No man had seen more versatile experience. No 
man had better equipped himself from his earliest youth. No 
man had familiarized himself with foreign countries so com- 
pletely and built up the foreign trade as a goal of the greatest 
industrial organization ever created by mankind. 

Mr. Farrell had solved the difficulty of shipping goods 
from New York to Vancouver, British Columbia, at costs which 
would enable our manufacturers to meet European ocean 
steamers. As a result of his knowledge and special study of 
the situation, he chartered a line of steamers which left New 
York, went through the Straits of Magellan, called on the 
various ports of the west coast of South America, Mexico and 
up to Vancouver. The big company went into the merchandise 
business and worked the ships around the world, to enable 
them to load out to British Columbia with steel economically. 
The steamers were chartered from Puget Sound to the Gulf 
of California for lumber or coal. They would sail down to 
Guaymas and go across to a place called Santa Rosalia and 
load up full cargoes of copper mass from the Boleo Copper 
Mining Co., and from there sail to Dunkirk, France, or Swan- 
sea, England to discharge this cargo. They were then — and 
this is the strategy — again chartered to cross the Atlantic in 
order to start afresh on another triangular run. The round 
trip took from seven to eight months. 

In the summer of 1912, when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, headed by President Farrell and Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, was on trial for its life before the government, Mr. Far- 
rell gave his opinion before the Stanley Steel Investigating 
Committee. In that winning fight made by the great corpora- 
tion against the government on the subject of publicity of 
steel costs and other matters of policy, he commented upon 
some suggestions made by Judge Elbert H. Gary, executive 
head of the Steel Corporation, and of the late Andrew Carnegie 
and others. 

President Farrell asserted that the “Gary dinners’ at 
which steel manufacturers assembled to discuss the trade, had 
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no influence in fixing or maintaining prices, though he thought 
they had influence in maintaining the stability of the market. 

“TI do not believe,’ he said, “that the prices of any two 
steel manufacturers in the United States are alike today.” 

““Why has Judge Gary said that the day of competition 
has passed >”’ asked Representative Beall. | 

“‘T think he referred to destructive competition,’ said Mr. 
Farrell, “‘As a matter of fact, steel prices today are very low. 
There is no doubt that reports of some corporations soon to 
be made will show that they are not getting the cost of manu- 
facture out of present prices.” 

“‘Are you one of the apostles of this new cult of industrial- 
ism, advocating governmental control of corporations as sug- 
gested by Judge Gary, Mr. Carnegie and others?” 

“T believe there should be publicity of corporations, and 
this should show profits and losses and general conduct of 
business,’” said President Farrell. ‘‘I think there should be a 
supervising board, but I| believe that it would be impracticable, 
almost impossible, for a governmental board to fix prices, 
even to fix maximum prices. To determine the cost of articles 
manufactured in the steel business alone requires a corps of 
hundreds of experts. 

“I would have a supervisory board which would have 
authority to investigate all corporations for the purpose of 
preventing not only unusually high rates, but also unusually 
low rates which would result in reduced wages and impairment 
of plants.”’ 

Mr. Farrell said he did not believe that the Sherman 
law should be repealed, but it should be clarified so that busi- 
ness men might know exactly what to do under its provisions. 

When asked about a statement before the committee by 
Andrew Carnegie that it was obvious that there was some 
sore of combination among steel men today to maintain prices, 
President Farrell said: 

“IT understand Mr. Carnegie made that remark, but Mr. 
Carnegie has not been in the steel business for eleven years. 
You, gentlemen, probably were surprised at the alacrity he 
displayed in giving you information you desired.” 
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**This was the only positive statement he did make,”’ said 
Representative Beall, laughing. 

*‘Yes, about something he knew nothing about,”’ retorted 
Mr. Farrell. 

President Farrell told the committee that steel rails in 
this country which sell for $28 a ton, the basic price, supply 
only one-half the market. Special rails are made at higher 
prices. He also urged more expensive rails for safety. 

‘Rails today,’’ he said, ‘‘are too near the danger zone of 
brittleness. The liability of breakage and danger is greater 
than in the days of softer rails. We should have rails with a 
lower grade of carbon and of softer steel. They would neces- 
sarily be heavier and would cost more. 

According to the constitution and by-laws of the Steel 
Corporation, the Chairman of the Board of Executive Com- 
mittee is the supreme official. Judge Elbert H. Gary, as an 
intimate friend of the late J. P. Morgan, and a man trained 
in legal procedure, was elected to take that position at the 
organization of the company and has remained there ever 
since. ~The company’s problems at the time of his induction 
into office were of a legal rather than of a manufacturing nature. 
Today the conduct of the company has been such as to make 
it legally perfect. It was Judge Gary who originated the idea 
of maintaining prices even though this policy did enable the 
independents to get more than naturally belonged to them. 
He is committed to a continuation of these policies wherever 
possible, and the late J. P. Morgan until his death sympathized 
with Gary in this matter. 

Judge Gary is a very wealthy man and is abundantly 
able to devote his time to the headship of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. His judgment is considered remarkably good on finan- 
cial matters and is much sought after. He has continued his 
policy of benevolent competition and because of these exten- 
sions all of the steel companies of the country have a capacity 
far in excess of the normal demand of the country, and are 
at present running at only a fraction of that capacity. 

President James Farrell succeeded William E. Corey as 
the head of the operating department of the company. He 
is a salesman by training and was placed im supreme command 
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of the great organization because of his knowledge of the 
industry and of foreign as well as home markets. 

Here is another quotation from him on the subject of 
_ Pittsburgh’s chances of remaining a steel center. He talked 
freely and at great length of the future of Pittsburgh, answer- 
ing those who had asserted that the trend of steel manufac- 
tures is away from Pittsburgh. After meeting the charge, made 
prior to the war, of such a tendency, Mr. Farrell answered 
by pointing out that the additions of the Carnegie plants were 
alone equal to those at the great plant at Gary, Indiana. 

““There are many other improvements and additions to 
be made and the Steel Corporation and its subsidiary compan- 
ies stand pledged to assist in continuing the supremacy of this 
district. 

‘Pittsburg, secure in the knowledge of the prominent posi- 
tion it occupies in its industries, can afford to be indifferent to 
the natural rivalry of other places,’’ Mr. Farrell continued. 
“This country is great enough to support several large produc- 
ing centers, and it is natural that as the trade and population 
of the country extend westward and southward, Chicago, Gary, 
Duluth and Birmingham should each have a relative measure 
of importance, leaving the great and continually growing east 
and central West and the world-wide market as the consuming 
field for the Pittsburgh district. The industries here are admir- 
ably located, in addition to the enormous consumptive field 
which will always continue so to serve. It must not be for- 
gotten that it is favorably located for the export trade of the 
world. 

“The United States Steel Corporation is now approach- 
ing two million tons of exports annually, the bulk of which is 
produced in its mills in Pittsburgh and vicinity, which is made 
possible by the largely increased capacity of the mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and its other subsidiaries. 

“It is recognized that our Pittsburgh industries must be 
developed to the highest state of efficiency. Proposals from 
time to time are under consideration, which, when carried out, 
will add still further to the effectiveness of its plants, increased 
capacity and diversity of its products.” 

President James A. Farrell is a man of great personal 
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magnetism. When at the mill at Braddock, Pennsylvania, he 
lived within a stone’s throw of it and many a time was called 
out of bed at night to straighten out some unexpected tangle. 
He nursed the mill and it grew, and although no additional 
capital was put in, its value trebled during his six years man- 
agership. 

Now he occupies the supreme position of the steel indus- 
try, where he is recognized as its greatest salesman. He has 
developed more facts in connection with the steel industry 
than any other man in the business and is recognized as being 
one of the greatest practical executives in America. He is 
withal a modest man, but his heart is bigger than his head. 
He rendered the country, during the World War, invaluable 
service in enabling it to overcome obstacles in entering foreign 
markets. He is a man who inspires loyalty among his fellow- 
workers and is unspoiled by success. He is averse to talking 
about himself or his achievements and even the responsibilities 
impressed upon the president of a concern doing millions of 
dollars worth of business annually have not crushed the love 
of boyishness in “‘Jim’’ Farrell. 
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One of the younger generation of Financial 
Giants, Lows K. Inggett, has won his spurs in weld- 
ing together the greatest retail store organization 
m the country. 

Ideas and the energy to carry them out suc- 


cessfully, have made him a force wn the business 
world —a force that has still far to go and much 


to accomplish. 


- 


LOUIS K. LIGGETT 


OUIS KROH LIGGETT, who has founded what has 
proved to be the largest cooperative drug manufacturing 
and selling organization in the world, was born in Detroit, 

Michigan, on April 4, 1875. His boyhood was much the same 
as that of many other American boys whose parents are not 
wealthy. He attended the public schools, was fond of the 
usual outdoor boy sports, and at fourteen started out in the 
world to earn his own living. Mr. Liggett is young — much 
younger than most men who have achieved as much as he, 
but he has crowded many years of hustle into his life. He is 
one of our great army of young Americans who achieve big 
things without any “‘drag,’’ without any pull and with no one 
to help him. He has the ability to do things in the right way 
and with the most productive results. He has business and 
financial genius and is all “‘push.”’ 

His first business experience was at the age of eight, when 
he became the owner of a few turkeys without any means of 
feeding them. His livestock threatened to turn out a white 
elephant, but his mother came to the rescue, presenting him 
with the curds from some milk. The boy’s problem was solved, 
he took care of the birds himself, and after awhile sold his 
turkeys in a businesslike way. 

Louis was only a little boy when he conducted this, his 
first commercial transaction, but it was a valuable lesson in 
business, for he learned that capital is necessary to conduct any 
kind of business. It gave him some idea of the value of money 
(capital) and led him into habits of thrift. 

Wonderful pluck, perserverance and gumption brought 
this Detroit boy rich recompense. This passion for knowing 
everything led him rapidly to the top. He has lived to become 
the head of one of the biggest selling organizations. 

His first job was on the Detroit staff of John Wanamaker, 
the famous merchant, where he made good to such an extent 
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that in two years he became traveling representative for the 
firm. 

He learned merchandising from Mr. Wanamaker, for 
more than forty years of our chief store-keepers and the first to 
install the ‘“‘“money back’’ system. And thereby hangs a tale: 

On a certain Christmas Eve more than 60 years ago, a | 
country boy, his clothes besprinkled with snow, walked into 
a Philadelphia jewelry store to buy a present for his mother. 
He had saved a few dollars from his earnings and was glad 
to find a pretty trinket within his slender means. 

“TIl take that,’ said he, handing out the cash a bit 
proudly. 

As he spoke he saw another shiny something that pleased 
him even more, although it was higher in price. 

“T think [Il change my mind and take this one instead,”’ 
he said to the man, who had not yet wrapped up the first 
selection. 

“It’s too late now,'’ snapped the jeweler. ‘““You’ve bought 
this and you must keep it.”’ 

Doubtless it had been in stock a long time, and under 
the custom which then governed business, the boy had no 
recourse. He took what he did not want and said nothing — 
nothing audible! 

But then and there he determined to start some day a 
store of his own where no one would have to stand such unfair 
treatment. 

And that is the real origin of Mr. Wanamaker’s motto of: 
‘“Your money refunded in case you are not satisfied with the 
purchase.” 

Once out on the road, young Liggett began to see some- 
thing of the world and of human nature. He acquired business 
knowledge and ideas by personal contact with buyers and 
sellers. You may be sure that he used his brain, that he put 
two and two together, and as a result did some tall thinking. 

It was about this time, while he was making good as a 
drummer, that a great idea began to germinate. A few years 
later in 1894, having saved enough money, he went into the 
drygoods brokerage business for himself in Detroit. His 
enterprise was marked by that same spirit of application to 
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which he had accustomed himself during his early business 
career. And he lost not a day from business. His energy and 
unceasing attention to details caused his new business to grow 


rapidly. 
When he was only nineteen he originated in Detroit a 
new sales system, — he became the first mill broker. Securing 


the account of thirty-two mills, making goods ranging all the 
way from buttons to carpets, he started in to sell direct to 
retailers, putting in practice for the first time his “‘factory-to- 
retailers’ idea, which found its logical development later in the 
drug company he founded. 

The idea proved a great success, and young Liggett’s net 
profit for the first year exceeded $7,000. The year 1895 dates 
young Liggett’s entry into the drug business, when he bought 
an interest in a headache remedy that was successfully mar- 
keted. His experience in introducing this remedy, in com- 
petition with similar preparations manufactured and sold by 
retail druggists individually, suggested to Mr. Liggett the pos- 
sibility of manufacturing and merchandising drug store goods 
on aco-operative plan. The crude idea had been running in his 
mind for some time. 

Eager to develop this business, he seized the opportunity 
_of taking a position as salesman for the Sheter-Kent company, 
of Boston, a newly organized concern, which was trying to mar- 
ket a preparation called “‘Vinol.’’ Mr. Liggett induced the 
company to appoint in each city or town an exclusive drug 
agent, who could share, pro rata, the benefits of a national 
advertising campaign. 

So successful was this ‘““Vinol Plan,”’ as it was called, that 
within six months after his arrival in Boston, he was appointed 
general manager of the company. 

He had meanwhile learned the extraordinary possibilities 
for development then existing in the retail drug business. He 
saw that it was largely at the mercy of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of patent medicines. He saw that the druggist was 
hampered by professional traditions and lack of merchandising 
instinct. He saw the average druggist in the small town trying 
to make up losses of cut-rate competition by pushing a poor 
little line of store-compounded (home-made) preparations. 
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Of necessity they had only a small sale, while all patent medi- 
cines were sold by every other druggist in the locality. 

Young Liggett’s idea of what was needed was that those - 
druggists should combine their buying and manufacturing 
power. He would then have them put out a line of reliable 
products of the highest quality — limiting the sale to them- 
selves and sharing in the advertising costs and benefits. 

Mr. Liggett in 1902, called a meeting at Boston of thirty- 
five of the leading druggists in the United States. His plan 
was warmly endorsed, stock subscriptions amounting to $150,- 
000 were made and the United Drug Co. was founded with a 
policy substantially as follows: 

(1) That the company should manufacture controlled 
brand goods only for its own stockholding agents. 

(2) That there should be no more than one controlling 
member in any one city or town. 

(3) That they were to manufacture and market their 
own products under their own trade-name. 3 

(4) That the products should be sold to the agent stock- 
holders of the company at a price which should net the cor- 
poration its reasonable profits on its gross selling price. 

(5) That the control of the company’s trade-marked 
products should remain in the hands of the druggists them- 
selves. 

The company began operations in a leased building on 
Greenleaf Street in the Roxbury district of Boston, and by 
March, 1903, the advertising campaign had been formulated 
for the first six months. A force of fourteen employes was 
engaged. 

On March 14 the first bill of goods was shipped from this 
building. At this time there were, in addition to the original 
agent stockholders, more than 150 preferred stockholders, pro- 
gressive druggists who foresaw the future of the organization 
and realized what the exclusive sale privilege would some day 
mean as a defensive weapon against competition. 

So the business grew apace. It caught on at once all over 
the United States. In October, 1904, it showed a profit; by 
September, 1905, there were a thousand shareholders. The 
company had 300 workers and laboratories occupying 30,000 
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square feet of floor space. To this was added the perfume 
department in 1905, occupying alone a whole building. Mr. 
Liggett then organized a co-operative organization, now owned 
by the United Drug Co., to which he applied his co-operative 
idea to tobacco by setting up the National Cigar Stand Co. 

All this led to expansion. A Western warehouse was 
opened in Chicago. The company preparations were called 
‘‘Rexall’’ remedies and the articles bearing this imprint or 
trademark soon became in great demand. 

The Liggett, or “‘Rexall,’’ idea of co-operation found new 
expression in 1908, when Mr. Liggett organized the United 
Druggists Mutual Fire Insurance Co., whose dividend rates 
reached 35%. In 1909, a big Canadian ‘“‘Rexall’’ plant was 
opened in Toronto, and by 1910 the Boston Laboratories had 
grown to 143,000 square feet. 

Then there were added to the company’s products sta- 
tionery, soda-fountain supplies, rubber goods, brushes, candy, 
pharmaceutical products and chocolates, an extension involving 
the purchase of a number of large and successful manufacturing 
plants. 

The company had begun business in 1903 with one small 
building, a working capital of $160,000 and a plan of doing 
business. Today its capital is $52,000,000. It has an immense 
laboratory for the manufacture of “‘Rexall’’ remedies, another 
for pharmaceuticals, and another for perfumery and toilet 
articles. It has a manufactury for soda fountain supplies, and 
in addition, two large candy factories. It has gone across the 
water and taken the control of a number of other corporations 
including the Boots Pure Drug Co., which in England, operates 
some 632 drug manufacturing plants. The Boots interests com- 
bined do a business in excess of $115,000,000 a year. 

And now we have come to an interruption in Mr. Liggett’s 
onward and upward stride. Last July he became overextended 
in the market in buying United Drug Co. stock and was forced 
to turn over his assets to trustees for safe handling. Briefly, 
this was the result of the forced selling of the common stock 
of the United Drug Co., which culminated in breaking the 
stock 28 points to 54, the lowest price in over two years. In 


1919 it had sold up to $175. 
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The United Drug Co.’s business has since definitely 
turned the corner. It was not impervious to the general indus- 
trial depression that became so pronounced during the first 
six months of 1921. In its first quarter both manufacturing 
and sales figures were behind in 1920. In April, May and June 
in 1921, manufacturing sales gained within 6% of the big 
1920 year and retail sales were even ahead. Since the first 
of July, 1921, the same increase has been maintained and 
the official state of the company has definitely “turned the 
corner. By its recent sales of $15,000,000 bonds, the United 
Drug Co. transferred floating debt into funded debt and thus 
put itself into comfortable financial shape. Its inventory has 
been whittled down $1,000,000. Its physical expansion has 
reached the point where the company will not need to spend 
any very large sums to keep abreast of its standing business for 
some time to come. 

Announcement of the appointment of trustees to take 
charge of the personal affairs of Louis K. Liggett in no way 
involved United Drug Co. or any of its subsidiaries. 

Thus was the story chronicled at the time. The testi- 
monials that came to Mr. Liggett from his thousands of stock- 
holders must have been a very cheering greeting. The stock- 
holders got behind him to a man, voted him help and money 
without stint, with the result that he is today back on his feet. 

The Louis K. Liggett Co. has been formed in a way similar 
to our own Federal Government. It represents a consolidation 
of five or six of the country’s largest drug companies which 
themselves have been formed by the absorption of several 
smaller firms. This brought about not only a pooling of money 
and properties, but also a pooling of ideas, plans and pur- 
poses. The best ideas of each consolidated company were 


retained, which has helped the growth of the concern in all 


its phases. In none was this more clearly evident than in the 
matter of the treatment of employes. 

The United Drug Co. is a manufacturing concern and the 
parent of the L. K. Liggett Co., a retail organization. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Liggett, George M. Gales is vice-president of the 
latter company. 

The Louis K. Liggett Co. as an employer is far ahead of 
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any other drug company. Most certainly it ranks as a top- 
notcher among American employers in general. 

The best plans for the solution of the employment prob- 
lem known up to the time of the latest consolidation were 
adopted. Since then other changes have been inaugurated. 
One condition upon which Louis K. Liggett organized 
the United Drug Co. fifteen years ago was that ‘Rexall’? manu- 
factures should be sold in each town exclusively by the stock- 
holders in that town. The formation of the Louis K. Liggett 
Co. and its consolidation with other companies caused about 
thirty L. K. Liggett stores to become rivals of individual stock- 
holders of the United Drug Co., with whose interests they were 
affliated. Some ambitious men of the Liggett force tried to 
sell ‘‘Rexall’’ goods in opposition to the regular agent contrary 
to Mr. Liggett’s agreement. Mr. Liggett very promptly nega- 
tived their plans. 

In the Liggett stores the policy is to sell to the public 
just what it demands. Referring to goods manufactured by 
the United Drug Co., which are featured in the L. K. Liggett 
Stores, Mr. Liggett said: 

“IT regard quality as more important than anything else 
in business. I would rather make an article as good as it pos- 
sibly can be made, even though the cost be prohibitive and 
make my profit by unique selling and operating methods, than 
to produce inferior goods and make money by selling these 
goods at a higher price.”’ 

“The truth is good enough’”’ has always been his adver- 
tising policy. 

The L. K. Liggett Co. pays better wages than the average 
druggist and its working hours are even more reasonable than 
the State Laws demand. Each year employes get two weeks 
vacation. In case of sickness pay for two weeks is sent by the 
individual store, after which the employes case is taken care 
of by the officers. They carefully investigate and then assist in 
a fitting manner. Many an employe is bound to the company 
by cords of devotion because of thoughtful and sympathetic 
action taken when attention was needed. 

This company is more than reasonable in its demand 
upon its employes’ efforts. Every help known in modern mer- 
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chandising is provided to aid the workers in their task of sell- 
ing goods. The store fronts are made as appealing as possible. 
Window dressers under a committee of experts are sent from 
store to store to fix the most attractive displays. Every facility 
for better work is offered to employes. A construction depart- 
ment for the purpose of making the stores bright and cheerful 
is constantly in service. 

The L. K. Liggett Co. has a definite policy in dealing with 
the problem of the unsuccessful and the misfit worker. The 
company has organized an employment bureau made up of 
two of the former Liggett General Managers with two former 
Riker-Hegeman district managers as assistants. These men 
have handled employment matters of the organization most 
successfully. Their special business is to select and transfer 
employes and to make promotions. If any man is unsuccess- 
ful, conditions are immediately investigated. Then if the fault 
is found to be not altogether his, he is given another trial, but 
if after a thorough trial he is found to be a misfit at his work 
he is transferred to other work at which he may prove more 
capable. 

During the past few years a system of preliminary edu- 
cation in the essentials of store service has been inaugurated. 
General principles of salesmanship and an outline of the com- 
position, effect and virtues of the merchandise manufactured 
and sold by the company have been taught. This work has 
been done in a school conducted by one of the company’s most 
experienced managers. Sessions have been held in the morn- 
ing and practical work has been done in the stores in the after- 
noon. 

Letters written by experts in the various lines are sent at 
regular intervals by the stores to their permanent workers. Let- 
ters on the store service are sent. From time to time there are 


get-together meetings of store managers and salespeople, where » 


addresses of an inspiring and instructive nature are made and 
where matters of vital interest to the success of the store are 
discussed. 

A monthly house organ is published. It contains letters 
to the officers, news from the various stores, record of the 
sales contests, efficiency contests, records of inventories and 
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contributions of employes. It has been a cementing force in 
binding into one harmonious mould the organization of em- 
ployes from Bangor, Maine to Minneapolis, and from Detroit 
to New Orleans. | 

In addition to all the preceding, the store managers and 
assistant managers are asked to instruct those under them. 
Their obedience to this rule is made a condition to further 
advancement. Incentives and inducements of all kinds are 
offered to employes to do extraordinary work. Each sales per- 
son is awarded a monthly commission on extra sales; bonuses 
are paid for good inventory results and all extra service is made 
directly profitable. 
| The Liggett company is straight and progressive in busi- 
ness methods and financial policies. It boasts an inventory, 
auditing and accounting system that is the admiration and envy 
of all other chain store systems. By this Mr. Gales is able to 
keep his fingers on the pulse of the business day by day. 
Through it he knows not only what each store is doing in gross 
sales, but also each department. He also knows profits made 
in various lines, gross and net, the percentage of expenses and 
can regulate policies accordingly. 

Mr. Liggett has extensive business and other interests. 
He is, besides president of the United Drug Co. and its many 
subsidiaries, director of the Boston Morris Loan Co., Dorches- 
ter Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Drug Merchants of America, 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, United Candy Co., Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Commonwealth Country Club, Infant’s Hospital and 
nearly a dozen other corporations. 
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A Giant wm the realm of banking, Sabin has 
forged steadily forward, until he has become one 
of the real powers of the money world. 


With courage, ambition, hard work, he devel- 
oped a new side to the banking business — the sell- 
ing of its service. He made a new path that is 
now becoming well-trod. 


CHARLES SABIN 


HARLES HAMILTON SABIN, the great New York 
banker and trust company head, was born in 1868 at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. Like many another boy, 

he had not mapped out any definite career when he left school. 
For a year or more he worked on his father’s farm and made 
himself useful around the local hotel which was owned by his 
father. One of his classmates at Greylock Institute at South 
Williamstown, Mass., was Henry Pomeroy Davison, who be- 
came a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. 
Sabin said of Mr. Davison: “‘Harry Davison was at the top 
of every class he entered and was valedictorian — but he 
was not much at athletics. He was very popular because he 
used, every morning, to let a crowd look over his answers 
to problems and other stuff given at night. He was always 
willing to help a fellow out.”’ | 

Sabin’s life on the farm was developing in him a physical 
stamina, without which he never could have borne the strain 
brought on by his tremendous responsibilities in later years. 
His clear eye, his strong right arm, his wiry body, contributed 
indeed, to winning his entry in the banking field. 

Before he was twenty he went to Albany and found 
work as a clerk to a flour merchant. He worked and played 
hard. His rise in the office was closely associated with his 
fame asa ballplayer. There was at that time an intense local 
pride in Albany’s ball team composed of bank employes, 
which was meeting — but only sometimes defeating — out- 
side teams. The shrewd captain figured that if Charlie Sabin 
could be drafted into a bank he would line himself up with 
them — and then they would face all comers. A bank job 
was therefore offered him. 

“I gladly took up banking work,’’ explained Mr. Sabin, 
“because I saw in it almost unlimited possibilities. I had had 
enough insight into business to know that the banker and 
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banking were important factors in the scheme of things. I 
felt, therefore, that 1 was making a move that might turn out 
well — but it all depended on myself whether it did or 
didn't.”’ 

In two years young Sabin again encountered the “move 
or stick’’ problem. But this time it was easy to choose. So 
notable a record did he make as a bank clerk for the National 
Commercial that a rival institution, the Albany National Bank, 
offered him the responsible post of cashier in Buffalo. 

There is a wider gulf than the public supposes between 
an untitled clerk and an officer. The gap is one that the vast 
majority of bank employes never succeed in bridging. Yet 
Sabin spanned it in the space of two years. 

From the very start he hustled to bring in business to 
his bank. He was not content simply to do his prescribed duty 
well. As cashier he had a better platform on which to work. 
And so effectively did he round up depositors and clients that 
his institution’s deposits actually doubled. Of course, this im- 
pressed his superiors, the directors and the bank’s stockholders. 
The competitive pace became so warm that the two national 
banks merged, and Sabin, though under thirty-four, was elected 
vice-president and general manager of the consolidated insti- 
tution. 

“Any employe,’’ says Mr. Sabin, “‘who can help his em- 
ployer and his organization to grow, is at the same time help- 
ing to pick a better and bigger boss. The picking of a boss 
is very important; but that is the beginning rather than the 
end of the whole matter.” 

Mr. Sabin soon broadened out from a banker to a finan- 
cier; that is, he became interested in important financial and 
business propositions and his judgment proved so sound that 
he was recognized as possessing the ablest, sharpest, longest- 
visioned financial mind in the State capital. Then came his 
move to New York as head of a new national bank. That was 
in 1907. He went to New York as president of the National 
Copper Bank of New York. 

It was quite an important move. Some of the younger 
bankers and business men were planning to start a new national 
bank, the National Copper Bank, and he was offered the 
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presidency. Hanging out a new bank shingle in New York, 
with its scores of old-established, strong, financial institutions, 
seemed almost a foolhardy proposal. It certainly struck his 
Albany friends as the height of folly. The time appeared 
peculiarly inappropriate for New York was then — in 1907 — 
in the midst of a financial panic. However, Mr. Sabin attached 
great importance to the calibre of the men behind the project. 
First and foremost among them was H. P. Davison, then mak- 
ing such a name for himself as a lieutenant to commander-in- 
chief, J. P. Morgan that the latter took him in as a partner 
a few months later. He and Mr. Sabin had been schoolmates, 
and as Mr. Davison suggested his name for the place he con- 
cluded that its principal directors would be forceful officers. 

John D. Ryan, the mining and financial Lochinvar, who 
had come out of the West to fill the redoubtable Henry H. 
Rogers’ shoes as head of a vast copper property in Montana 
and who held other interests, was also a moving spirit in it. 
Mr. Ryan was too, the man who came to the forefront as head 
of the aircraft department during the war. Had he been asked 
just what kind of “‘bosses’’ he wanted to pick, Mr. Sabin would 
have picked just such men. So despite the chaotic conditions 
existing at that time in New York — it was the panic year 
1907 —and notwithstanding the urgent warnings of all his 
friends, he decided to take the plunge. 

In the first three years the National Copper Bank, the 
new institution, built up total deposits of more than $30,000,- 
000, a record probably without parallel in banking history. 
Those were the days of ambitious bank mergers, and the 
National Copper consolidated with the Mechanics National 
under the title of Mechanics & Metals National Bank. Sabin, 
with the title of vice-president, was given powers equal to 
those of the president. 

Within three years of his arrival in New York (in 1910) 
Mr. Sabin was chosen vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
and five years later was elected president. The resources of 
that bank in 1910 totaled only $151,000,000; today they 
aggregate more than $800,000,000. 

_ Bankers are proverbially ultra-dignified, ultra-conserva- 
tive, old-fashioned gentlemen, wedded to precedence and 
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red tape. National banks and national bankers are wedged in 
by legal restrictions not imposed to the same extent upon trust 
companies. 

Mr. Sabin had not been long in New York when he rea- 
lized that the trust company field offered wider, freer scope for 
his talents. He foresaw room for undreamed-of developments 
through this more modern method of doing banking business. 
It was for this reason that he allied himself with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of which he became vice-president in 1910. 

“Tl felt,’ said Mr. Sabin, “‘that the men behind the 
Guaranty Trust Co., the directors, were broad-gauged, far-see- 
ing and surprising financial and business leaders, who would 
enthusiastically cooperate in the building up of a powerful pro- 
gressive institution, capable of playing a constructive part in 
developing the country’s commerce and industry. My ex- 


perience has confirmed the soundness of the vision I then had, 


for the directors have loyally stood back of every forward 
step we have taken. I did not make any mistake in the kind 
of bosses | selected.”’ 

The sole reason that Mr. Sabin was picked by the hard- 
headed Guaranty Trust directors to become a boss was be- 
cause he made good 100% in every job he had filled. He 
had won the right to command others although that word 
“command” is not the one he would use, since it does not 
accurately describe his attitude toward his co-workers. 

Mr. Sabin, in a sense, is three men rolled into one; he is 
a banker, a financier, and a super-salesman. One does not 
usually think of a bank president as a salesman, yet the most 
successful banking executives today are those who possess in 
the highest degree the qualities of salesmanship. They must 
sell their institution; they must sell their service; they must 


sell their ability to advise their class wisely. Building up a — 


bank's deposits, in reality, is salesmanship. As the leading 
executive of the Guaranty, Mr. Sabin again demonstrated his 
phenomenal strength as a master salesman. The company’s 
deposits were almost doubled during the four and one-half 
years of his vice-presidency and increased even faster after he 
was promoted to the presidential chair. 

‘There is no secret about building up any organization,” 
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said Mr. Sabin. ‘“The whole thing, I think, can be summed 
up in a few simple sentences. You must have a business for 
which there is a genuine need; that is, you must fulfill some 
useful function in its life. Then you must lay out your business 
along fundamentally sound principles; I mean that you must so 
plan your activities that they will lead to success when efh- 
ciently administered. Finally, and this is the cornerstone of it 
all, the organization must be right. 

“How can an efficient organization be evolved? By 
selecting co-workers who will fit into their chairs properly 
and who are temperamentally adapted to become team- 
workers. It doesn’t matter how brilliant a ball player or a 
worker may be, if he is not a teamworker, if you cannot depend 
upon him to throw the ball to the other party at the right time, 
he is useless. In a well-drilled organization, as in a well-drilled 
football team, the goal must come up under first consideration 
always. 

““When you succeed in creating a strong organization, 
each individual in it feels that he or she is a real factor in 
inspiring spirit, particularly in important positions. Responsi- 
bility develops talent. The head of any company who tries 
to carry on his own shoulders that which can be successfully 
delegated to others is apt to find himself so cluttered up with 
endless duties that he will not be in a position to think out 
new ideas, inaugurate new policies, nor develop new channels 
of business. The little man tries to do everything himself. Of 
course, the head of any organization must be prepared to give 
advice whenever it is needed, and must accept responsibility 
for the ultimate results; but if he will allow his co-workers 
adequate scope they will come to him only when something 
of exceptional importance or difficulty has to be decided, and 
then when they do come, they will not feel that they are com- 
ing to one who wants to balk them, but to one who wants to 
help them to overcome their obstacles. 

‘There is one more point, a very important one, which 
has not been mentioned, but which nobody, particularly a boss, 
should ever forget. He must not take himself too seriously. 
Swell-headedness is absolutely fatal. We are on this earth such 
a short time — and nobody can accomplish so very much — 
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that it is absurd for anyone of us to pin medals on ourselves 
and fancy that we amount to something. No boss can afford to 
strut. H. G. Wells once declared: ‘In the development of 
intellectual modesty lies the growth of statesmanship.’ He 
need not have confined this profoundly truthful statement to 
statesmanship; it applies with equal force to leaders in business 
or any other sphere.’ 

Here is a little example of how Mr. Sabin attracts coming 
financial giants to his ‘team.’ A newly appointed vice-presi- 
dent was asked why he chose to leave the big position he had 
in another city for the sake of joining Mr. Sabin’s institution. 
He replied: “I have made it my business for several years 
to follow the activities of all the largest banking institutions in 
the country. I came to the conclusion that Mr. Sabin was 
building on broader and sounder lines than any other banker 
and that his institution was bound to become, as it has already 
become, the largest of its kind in America. Although I re- 
ceived other offers from large city institutions, I turned them 
down. When asummons finally came to me from the Guaranty 
Trust Co., Mr. Sabin talked to me for only a few moments 
and then said: “You will do, so far as I am concerned, but 
it is up to the fellows you will have to work with as to whether 
they want you or not as one of their team-mates. [| will turn 


you over to them for their decision.’ I at once felt that here 


was an organization which constitutes a family and I was will- 
ing to work for them, if they would have me, regardless of the 
size of the salary I might make. I came and | tell you, I am 
not sorry. The work here is an inspiration, a pleasure.” 

Another vice-president, who draws a higher salary than 
is paid to most bank presidents, when asked to state his reason 
for picking Mr. Sabin as a boss, replied: 

‘““Because | believe that his ability as a business man 
should achieve a great success, in which I would have a share; 
because he will have to spend money in business-building and 
also in creating public good will, both as a matter of public 
service and of private profit; because he gives the men in 
executive positions full authority in the handling of their 
department and holds them responsible for the results, with- 
out interference; because he stands behind his appointees and 
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gives them 100% support in their efforts; because he believes 
in the economic value of happiness, and does everything in 
his power to promote harmonious relationship among those 
associated with him, which makes work play.”’ 

Mr. Sabin has some very definite and aggressive ideas 
on post-war policies. ‘There has never been a time in the 
history of this country so big with opportunity as the present,”’ 
he said. ‘In any period of change or readjustment, new 
opportunities always arise, and when the whole social, political 
and economic system of the country is radically altered, there 
are bound to be many openings which great men of vision 
and courage can take advantage of. 

*‘The old order of things is past, and in the new order, 
new men and new forces will come to the top. It is a part 
of wise forethought for all of us to try to figure out what this 
new order will be and to win our places in it. It is a new 
game which we must master, and every man who loves sport, 
or has any ambition for achievement, or service either, for that 
matter, can find the greatest interest in it.” 

His predominant quality is his humanity. He thinks in 
terms of human beings rather than in terms of cold economic 
figures or principles. He never gets away from the fact that 
the world is composed of men and women and that business 
exists to serve them. Business must be subservient to human 
happiness, not human happiness subservient to business. No 
amount of success, no increase in his own wealth, no amount 
of association with the employing and the capitalistic class, 
can make him for a moment lose sight of the human equation. 
The late J. P. Morgan declared that character was as important 
a consideration as collateral in granting a loan. Similarly Mr. 
Sabin in all his business transactions, and in all his relations 
with others, either customers or employes, constantly governs 
his attitude and actions by the human or personal elements 
involved. 

Mr. Sabin looks ahead and sees innumerable opportuni- 
ties for industrious, brainy workers. International competi- 
tion will be keen. Every country will set its best brains to 
work on devising improved methods of production, distribu- 
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tion, and selling. There will be endless business problems to — 


solve. 5 

The young engineer, for example, who can invent ways 
and means of relieving railroad congestion at terminals in 
large cities will be richly rewarded. 

Aircraft is in its infancy; workers in this line will have 
abundant opportunities for exercising ingenuity and scoring 
novel triumphs. . 

America, Mr. Sabin emphasized, will seek to develop 
foreign trade on a scale never attempted before the war. This 
field alone affords outlet for talent in various directions — in 
creating and packaging merchandise in forms attractive to 
oversea buyers, and building up cooperative selling organiza- 
tions, and improving manufacturing methods, etc. 

Scientific tilling of the soil has little more than begun; 
fame and fortune awaits those who can accomplish big results 
in increasing the fertility of the land, in introducing new 
varieties of food crops, and perhaps evolving workable co- 
operative plans for harvesting and for other tasks in the rush 
seasons. ee 

Mr. Sabin is a man of sound, common sense with ad- 


vanced ideas upon many of the problems of life. And he 
is a very social, lovable man. For instance, he has the follow- — 


ing opinion upon the balance between work and recreation: 
‘I am a firm believer in a wise division between work 
and recreation, as offering the ideal life for labor or capital. 
Let us honestly establish a bone-fide basis for the working 
day. Let us be scrupuolusly fair to labor, but let us insist that 
labor be equally fair.” 
And here is another gem from eee 
“One of the most deceptive theories advanced to mis- 
lead labor is the oft-quoted statement that all wealth is the 
accumulated product of labor. The simple fact is that the 
world has been created by intelligence. Labor by itself barely 
preserves life. All that means human progress, the welfare 
and the happiness of men has come more from the brain of 
man than from his hand. Each is entitled to rewards in pro- 
portion as it serves.” 
Mr. Sabin in answer to a question directed to him some- 
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time ago as to how he should go about qualifying for the vice- 
presidency or other responsible executive positions in some 
large financial institutions, astonished his questioner by reply- 
ing: 

“Get out of New York, go to some smaller city and make 
a name for yourself there. Once you have made your mark, 
New York will gladly welcome you back to a big job.” 

At first glance this advice does not appear quite logical. 
Have we not always been told that every ambitious youth 
should seek to get into a metropolitan city where it is ex- 
plained there are a hundred opportunities where none could 
be found in a smaller place> Yet the events of the past two 
years tend to confirm the soundness of Mr. Sabin’s reasoning, 
for by far the greatest number of vice-presidents and other 
executives chosen by important New York organizations have 
been selected not locally, but from other places all over the 
country. In huge institutions, specialization is necessarily car- 
ried so far that the man in one department has little oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly familiar in a practical way with 
other departments. ‘The training consequently is narrow. He 
does not develop into a well-rounded executive trained for 
handling or supervising all branches of its business. In a 
smaller place the young man made of the right stuff finds a 
chance to become an all-around executive. Moreover he 
comes closer to people of his community and finds it relatively 
easy to earn something of a reputation. 

Thousands have reached that all-important cross-road 
at which nearly every ambitious business man sooner or later 
arrives. Will he stay where he was, in a comfortable, well- 
paid position in a small town, or should he pull up his whole 
business and social life by the roots, pack his trunk, and betake 
himself to a large city? Is it better to be a sizable, well-fed 
toad in a small puddle, or to run the risk of being lost in the 
scuffle of the millions of toads in a huge puddle? That prob- 
lem comes to most of us: to sink or move, to hold on to a 
certainty, or to cut loose and go after an uncertainty which 
may offer larger possibilities. 

The records show, that in nine cases out of ten, the men 
who have made the biggest names for themselves in this coun- 
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try have preferred to take the chance. They boldly cut adrift 
from their old sheltered moorings and steered for another 
and larger port. 

The record also reveals, however, that when the success- 
ful ones made their change they saw to it, above everything 
else, that they picked the right kind of a “‘boss’’ to tie up to; 
that they become associated with the firm which was pro- 
gressive, growing, enterprising. Most men of conspicuous 
achievement do not say that the conditions surrounding a 
young man have no effect upon his career. They realize, for 
example, that Carnegie came along at the psychological 
moment in the first momentous blossoming of the steel indus- 
try; that Rockefeller entered oil at the very beginning of its 
era of amazing expansion; that Frick was fortunate in taking 
up coke-making just as the country was ready to multiply its 
demands for coke; that Ford evolved his quantity-production 
system on the threshold of the world-wide call for low Pie 
automobiles. 

Big men frankly admit that it is tremendously siporteee 
to choose the right kind of an opening and the right kind of 
an employer. In other words, success depends, in no small 
degree, upon picking a boss of the proper stamp. 

Charles H. Sabin frankly attributes his rise largely to the 
care and deliberation with which he selected bosses. He does 
not say — though he could with truth — that his success has 
been due in turn to his having so treated his employes that the 
brightest brains in the country have elected to choose him as 
a boss because he gives the other fellows opportunities to show 
what is in them. 

Today he is president of the largest trust company in the 
United States, one of the foremost half dozen bankers in Amer- 
ica, a director of a score of corporations, industrial, financial, 
transportation, commercial, foreign trade, mining, etc., treas- 
urer or other honorary officeholder of philanthropic, musical 
and art societies, a chevalier of the French Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of his services to the Allied cause during the war; 
and not least, the recipient of an honorary degree from the col- 
lege of his native New England town. 
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